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TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 

FIELD  AND  FUTURE  OF  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 

BY   MELVIL   DEWEY   M.A.  DireCtOV 

Xew  conditions  bring  forth  new  problems  and  demand  new 
solutions.  Libraries  in  some  form  are  almost  as  old  as  the  race. 
It  was  steam  when  the  bobbing  cover  of  the  teakettle  suggested 
confinement  of  the  vapor,  but  how  different  from  what  the  word 
steam  means  today.  The  lightning  on  Franklin's  kite  hardly 
gave  promise  of  the  telephone,  phonograph,  cable,  wireless  tele- 
graphy and  other  modern  miracles.  The  chief  factor  in  our  new 
conditions  is  quick  and  cheap  transportation.  Kailways,  trolleys, 
express,  mail,  rural  free  delivery,  telegraphs,  cables,  telephones, 
compel  us  to  readjust  our  ideas  in  the  light  of  new  conditions 
and  possibilities.     One  result  is  the  traveling  library. 

The  old  education  was  completely  revolutionized  by  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  real  beginning  of  university  extension. 
Students  walked  hundreds  of  miles,  perhaps  begging  their  way, 
to  sit  within  sound  of  the  voice  of  some  chosen  teacher  or  to  read 
some  book  securely  chained  to  a  pillar.  But  the  volume  which 
then  cost  as  much  as  a  village  has  by  the  new  process  become  as 
cheap  as  a  lunch.  The  wisdom  and  learning  which  had  to  be 
sought  out  with  infinite  labor  is  printed  and  made  accessible  to 
the  poorest.  The  world  thus  solved  one  of  its  greatest  problems 
Avhen  it  brought  forth  the  traveling  book,  the  precursor  of  the 
traveling  library. 

Influence  of  the  book.  We  know  from  our  own  experience  and 
observation  that  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear  is  the  great  gate  to 
the  human  soul.  Most  ideas  and  ideals  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
reading.  Books,  magazines  and  papers  more  than  sermons,  ad- 
dresses or  conversation  set  in  motion  the  effective  currents.     A 
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recent  careful  investigation  by  educational  experts  as  to  what 
most  influenced  tlie  lives  of  children  showed  that  it  w^as  not  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  school,  but  as  might  have  been  predicted, 
the  reading. 

By  common  consent  the  supreme  thing  in  education  is  the 
building  of  character,  but  character  grows  out  of  habits,  habits 
are  based  on  actions,  actions  on  motives,  and  motives  on  reflec- 
tion. What  makes  most  people  reflect?  It  is  usually  reading 
that  begets  reflection,  reflection  begets  motive,  motive  begets 
action,  action  repeated  begets  habits  and  habits  beget  that  su- 
preme thing  character. 

With  every  generation  the  comparative  importance  of  reading 
seems  to  increase.  It  is  well  known  that  many  delegates  at 
meetings  and  conventions  in  which  they  are  deeply  interested 
seldom  listen  to  papers  and  addresses  because  they  find  they  can 
get  the  ideas  so  much  more  quickly  and  clearly  after  they  appear 
on  the  printed  page.  The  eye  can  sweep  rapidly  over  matters 
of  little  interest,  can  dwell  on  points  of  importance,  can  go  back 
to  verify  preceding  statements  with  the  result  that  in  much  less 
time  the  mind  has  gained  much  more.  The  preeminent  influence 
of  the  printed  page  is  thus  increased  by  wider  appreciation  of  its 
power. 

On  the  material  side  the  evidence  is  just  as  conclusive.  The 
book  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  marvelous  evolution  of  the  race. 
The  brute  has  not  the  divine  gift  of  speech.  We  admire  the 
wonderful  instincts  of  the  bird,  or  fox  or  squirrel,  but  with  minor 
variations  they  are  the  same  that  their  ancestors  have  had  for  a 
thousand  generations.  The  savage  wdth  speech  and  without 
books  passes  on  something  of  his  acquired  knowledge  from  father 
to  son,  but  the  development  is  slow.  Civilized  man  has  become 
as  a  god  in  what  he  dares  and  does,  because  he  stands  on  the 
shoulders  of  all  his  predecessors  and  utilizes  the  work  of  millions 
of  men  in  thousands  of  years, 

For  a  dwarf  on  tbe  dead  giaut's  shoulders  sees  more 
Than  the  live  giant's  eyesight  availed  to  explore. 

The  Indian  stripped  the  birch  and  built  his  bark  canoe  in  a 
day.  He  felled  a  tree  across  the  stream  and  his  bridge  was 
done.  But  our  sons  have  taken  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  their 
fathers  and  increased  it,  each  beginning  where  his  predecessor 
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left  off.  Thev  build  a  Brooklyn  bridge,  or  a  ship,  either  of  which 
costs  as  much  as  the  land,  houses  and  furniture  of  50  country 
villages.  The  papers  tell  us  that  the  Celtic  built  this  season 
could  in  her  vast  hull  accommodate  more  than  the  whole  armv  of 
guests  of  that  other  modern  marvel,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel. 
If  there  were  a  derrick  large  enough,  the  great  city  hall  of  New 
York  could  be  lowered  into  this  marvelous  evolution  of  the  dug- 
out and  bark  canoe.  All  this  has  been  possible  because  the  ac- 
cumulated skill  and  knowledge  have  been  preserved  in  print  and 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  so  that  we  may  fairly 
say  that  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  we  stand  today  is  built  up 
of  printed  sheets  of  paper. 

Influence  of  the  library.  No  thoughtful  man  can  question  that 
it  is  a  supreme  concern  to  provide  for  our  people  the  best  of  the 
literature  of  power  which  inspires  and  builds  character,  and  of 
the  literature  of  knowledge  which  informs  and  builds  prosperity. 
This  can  be  done  effectively  and  economically  only  through  free 
public  libraries.  A  limited  number  can  buy  or  hire  their  books, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  unless  knowledge  is  as  free  as 
air  or  water  it  is  fearfully  handicapped,  and  the  state  can  not 
afford  to  allow  even  the  smallest  obstacle  to  remain  between  any 
of  its  citizens  and  the  desire  for  either  inspiration  or  information. 

Even  more  important  than  the  economy  is  the  question  of 
selection  and  supervision  of  reading.  A  few  leading  nations  are 
together  producing  60,000  to  70,000  new  volumes  each  year  be- 
sides the  millions  already  published.  In  a  great  library  with 
trained  bibliographers  and  careful  study  and  organization,  we 
find  it  possible  only  to  approximate  in  our  effort  to  supply  each 
reader  with  what  is  best  out  of  our  resources.  Our  state  library 
has  450,000  volumes,  150,000  pamphlets,  250,000  manuscripts  and 
a  countless  number  of  articles  in  periodicals  and  transactions  of 
societies  and  independent  chapters  in  books.  Yet  we  have  fallen 
short  of  our  ideal  unless  we  can  give  to  each  reader  from  this 
immense  variety  what  is  then  and  there  and  to  him  most  valu- 
able. It  is  a  problem  of  almost  infinite  difficulty  even  with  all 
our  bibliographies,  catalogues,  indexes,  lists  and  trained  special- 
ists. Without  such  help  how  often  in  a  thousand  times  is  there  a 
chance  that  a  reader  would  really  get  the  thing  which  would  best 
serve  his  wants.     One  who  has  not  studied  these  problems  care- 
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fully  is  dazed  by  the  difficulties  and  overpowered  by  the  im- 
portance of  finding  at  least  an  approximate  solution. 

The  whole  civilized  world,  with  hardly  enough  intelligent  dis- 
sent to  prove  the  rule,  has  accepted  the  fact  that  the  public 
library  system  is  a  necessity.  Seldom  in  human  history  has  a 
great  movement  received  so  cordial  and  universal  support.  His- 
torians already  tell  us  that  in  the  future  this  will  be  known  as 
the  age  of  libraries  just  as  that  period  when  the  great  churches 
of  Europe  were  built  will  always  be  known  as  the  age  of 
cathedrals.  Even  though  the  library  is  almost  as  old  as  the  race, 
it  is  just  now  passing  through  that  rapid  and  marvelous  develop- 
ment in  public  conception  of  its  proper  functions  which  will  make 
our  time  the  real  birth  time  of  that  modern  institution,  which 
bearing  the  old  name  "  library  ",  yet  includes  so  much  that  here- 
after it  will  take  full  rank  in  usefulness  with  our  sj-stem  of 
schools. 

A  glance  at  the  development  of  the  library  idea  will  enable  us 
better  to  predict  its  future,  as  the  astronomer  computes  an  orbit, 
not  by  study  of  where  a  body  stands  today,  but  of  the  track  over 
which  it  has  just  come. 

The  original  library  was  a  storehouse  in  which  the  books  could 
be  preserved  and  passed  on  to  posterity.  To  get  and  to  keep 
were  the  chief  functions,  while  to  use  was  subordinate.  Only 
a  favored  few  had  access  to  the  books.  Then  a  broadening 
process  began.  Those  who  could  pay  a  certain  fee  might  use  the 
library.  Then  came  the  broad  thought  of  making  it  free  to  all, 
but  only  for  use  in  the  building,  as  the  present  museum  is  used. 
The  old  librarian  would  have  been  as  much  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  taking  a  book  from  the  building  as  would  the  modem 
curator  of  a  museum  if  an  interested  child  should  ask  to  carry 
home  the  bird  of  paradise.  Then  came  lending  to  a  favored 
few,  then  to  all  who  could  pay  the  fee,  and  finally  the  great 
thought  of  lending  free  to  all.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
end.  When  I  began  work  for  public  library  interests  in  New 
York  we  had  40  free  public  libraries  and  40,000  saloons,  so  that 
by  the  law  of  averages  a  boy  leaving  his  home  in  the  evening 
would  pass  999  open  doors  with  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  worst 
influences  to  every  one  inviting  him  to  the  companionship  and 
inspiration  of  the  best  books.     Librarians  realized  that  if  they 
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were  to  do  their  best  work  they  must  have  the  aggressive  spirit 
and  adopt  the  aggressive  methods  of  those  who  malvC  other  en- 
terprises most  successful.  Then  came  the  branch  in  the  larger 
cities  in  order  to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  inaccessibility  and  to 
get  within  reasonable  distance  of  each  home  a  collection  of  books 
and  an  inviting  reading  room.  The  more  widely  scattered  de- 
livery stations  followed,  so  that  the  workman  could  readily  return 
his  book  in  the  morning  and  get  a  new  one  on  the  way  back  with- 
out going  much  out  of  his  usual  course.  Then  books  were  sent 
for  a  trifling  fee  to  those  who  could  not  conveniently  come  after 
them,  utilizing  telegraph,  telephone  and  local  express  or  special 
delivery.  Yet  all  this  did  not  meet  the  demand  and  we  realized 
that  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  cheap  and  quick  trans- 
portation demanded  new  methods  in  solving  our  problem  of  "  the 
best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the  least  cost ''.  Travel- 
ing libraries  were  sent  out  and,  when  we  had  proved  that  a  given 
amount  of  money  would  accomplish  more  practical  good  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other,  new  applications  were  constantly  found 
and  the  few  years  of  active  work  have  established  the  traveling 
system  as  an  essential  part  of  the  modern  library  movement. 

Need  of  traveling  libraries.  New  conditions  made  this  new  sj'S- 
tem  imperative.  The  immense  flood  of  new  books  and  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  readers  for  the  latest  and  best  in  every  field 
showed  that  it  was  impracticable  to  undertake  to  make  adequate 
libraries  at  all  points  needed.  It  is  cheaper  to  transport  than  to 
store  and  handle  books  only  occasionally  used,  even  if  they  were 
given  outright  to  the  local  library.  Libraries  must  be  mobilized. 
Books  must  travel  more.  Of  some  books  extra  copies  can  not 
now  be  had.  Of  most  they  can  not  be  afforded  with  the  money 
available.  If  there  were  buildings  and  books,  the  immense  cost 
of  proper  cataloguing,  classification,  indexing  and  reference  li- 
brarians would  be  prohibitive.  For  reference  purposes,  economy 
and  efficiency  demand  a  few  great  central  libraries  available  by 
telephone  and  mail  for  consultation,  and  by  express  and  mail  for 
lending  books  to  the  entire  surrounding  section.  The  nation  and 
each  state  should  of  course  maintain  one  great  cyclopedic  library. 
Besides  these  there  will  be  a  few  more  in  the  great  universities 
and  cities,  and  lieif  iiiid  iliere  one  sujyported  by  large  private 
einliiw  merits. 
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For  ordinarT  circulation  a  different  reason  points  to  the  travel- 
ing principle;  the  number  of  books  required  is  small  compared 
with  those  needed  for  reference  in  studying  all  conceivable  sub- 
jects, but  there  is  even  greater  need  of  careful  supervision  in 
guiding  this  reading  in  a  way  to  get  the  best  results.  Com- 
petent assistants  can  be  found  and  afforded  only  in  a  few  central 
points  but  can  do  the  work  for  a  large  territory.  Beginning  with 
1837  Xew  York  spent  |o5,000  a  year  in  establishing  public 
libraries  in  the  11,000  school  districts  of  the  state.  More  than  20 
other  states  followed  the  example  and  all  had  the  same  expe- 
rience. The  novelty  wore  off,  the  books  were  less  used  and  in 
most  cases  became  scattered  so  that  instead  of  a  steady  increase, 
after  the  first  15  years  there  was  steady  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  volumes.  For  a  library  is  like  a  reservoir  of  drinking  water. 
It  must  have  a  constant  fresh  stream  running  in  or  it  becomes 
stagnant  and  unusable.  This  freshness  is  not  dependent  on  the 
date  of  a  book's  publication,  but  on  the  time  when  it  is  first  seen 
by  that  community.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  ordinary 
traveling  library;  50  or  100  books  go  to  a  community  aud  being 
a  new  broom  sweep  clean.  There  is  a  zest  in  looking  them  over 
and  seeing  what  is  available  that  stimulates  interest  aud  makes 
readers.  After  three  or  six  months  this  wears  off,  but  is  re- 
newed when  this  library  is  moved  on  to  the  next  station  and 
another  takes  its  place.  Thus  interest  is  kept  alive  at  every 
point  and  books  which  used  to  become  mere  lumber  after  a  few 
readings  are  now  promptly  worn  out  in  actual  service,  so  that 
we  are  getting  better  returns  for  each  dollar  than  by  any  other 
method. 

New  applications.  The  cheapness  and  quickness  of  modern 
methods  of  communication  has  been  like  a  growth  of  wings,  so 
that  a  thousand  things  which  were  thought  to  belong  like  trees 
in  one  place  may  travel  about  like  birds.  The  idea  is  not  at  all 
limited  to  books  and  education.  Large  cars  fitted  up  as  chapels 
travel  through  the  sparsely  settled  western  country  as  churches 
on  wheels.  This  is  only  a  variation  of  the  gospel  tent,  of  the 
mission  or  revivalist.  In  commerce,  manufacturers  are  more  and 
more  sending  representatives  for  a  limited  time  to  various  cen- 
ters to  display  and  sell  their  wares.  This  may  be  said  to  be  only 
the  evolution  of  the  itinerant  pedler  whose  pack  has  become  a 
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whole  car  or  store,  while  the  individual  has  been  replaced  by  an 
experienced  manager  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  A  report  comes 
from  California  of  traveling  bees,  where  a  commercial  success  has 
been  made  by  sending  carloads  of  hives  in  the  night  from  one 
point  to  another  where  flowers  richest  in  honey  could  be  found, 
the  railway  making  it  possible  to  shift  the  bees  with  changing 
climate  and  seasons  so  as  to  increase  immensely  the  marketable 
product.     Scores  of  other  illustrations  will  occur. 

In  our  own  field  the  principle  is  constantly  applied  with  varia- 
tions. Traveling  pictures  have  taken  their  place  with  books  and 
are  being  followed,  by  apparatus,  scientific  collections,  maps, 
charts  and  other  educational  agencies,  too  costly  to  be  owned  by  a 
single  locality,  which,  however,  can  get  what  it  needs  from  a  few 
mouths  use  in  each  year,  thus  dividing  cost  among  a  number. 
Inspectors  and  lecturers,  conductors  of  institutes  and  other  work- 
ers are  only  another  phase  of  the  traveling  principle  in  which 
the  railway  takes  to  the  people  many  things  which  formerly  they 
could  have  only  by  making  long  journeys.  Our  proposed  book 
wagons  and  the  library  car  and  reading  room  moving  to  various 
points  on  its  company's  lines  are  variations  of  the  same  itinerant 
principle.  The  home  library  for  children,  the  house  library  for 
rural  districts,  collections  for  shipboard,  barracks,  fire  engine 
houses,  police  stations,  lumber  and  mining  camps,  lighthouses, 
summer  hotels,  clubs  and  other  associations  are  reaching 
every  class  and  remote  locality  with  library  facilities  on  the 
traveling  plan.  Though  the  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy,  its 
future  is  assured  from  the  fact  that  certain  greatly  desired  re- 
sults can  be  accomplished  on  this  plan  more  cheaply  than  on  any 
other  yet  devised.  The  field  of  the  traveling  library  properly 
covers  much  more  than  most  people  understand  by  the  words. 
Any  library  extension  that  goes  out  on  the  itinerant  principle  is 
part  of  the  traveling  library  idea.  The  applications  are  almost 
endless.  Koine  of  thoni  are  noted  as  suggestive  of  the  broaden- 
ing process  that  grows  with  the  years.  Liberal  extracts  are  natu- 
rally made  from  our  own  previous  bulletins  and  reports  in  order 
to  group  together  here  matter  of  special  interest  to  students  of 
the  traveling  librarj^  system.  Some  were  printed  several  years 
ago.  Numerous  notes  applying  to  traveling  libraries  only  in- 
cidental! v  are  also  included. 
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State  federations  of  women's  clubs.  These  have  been  the  most 
active  promoters  of  the  new  system.  They  have  interest,  in- 
fluence and  leisure  and  can  render  inestimable  service  in  securing 
public  recognition  and  support  by  first  demonstrating  great  pub- 
lic utility.  A  single  illustration  will  be  suggestive.  In  New  York 
a  library  committee  of  the  state  federation  was  appointed  with 
our  director's  assistant  as  chairman  in  order  to  start  the  work 
in.  close  connection  with  the  state  library.  Its  report  outlines  the 
plan  of  work  suggested  and  adopted  as  follows: 

One  of  the  activities  which  earliest  claims  the  attention  of  the 
various  state  federations  of  the  country  is  that  of  providing  to  all, 
opportunities  for  reading  the  best  books.  This  is  quite  a  normal 
condition  of  affairs,  for  thoughtful  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  and  the  Avorld  are  recognizing  this  as  one  of  the  vital 
problems,  coordinate  with  that  of  public  health  and  of  public 
school  education.  In  reflecting  this  popular  feeling,  the  state 
federations  are  usually  quicker  to  act  than  are  the  state  legisla- 
tures; so  it  comes  to  pass  that  most  library  committees  are  con- 
fronted at  the  outset  with  the  difficulties  of  converting  the  law- 
makers and  bringing  about  desirable  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  libraries.  Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  way 
by  the  various  federations,  perhaps  more  particularly  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Georgia,  while  the  federations  in  Ten- 
nessee, New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Maine  and  Missouri  are  planting 
seed  which  will  certainly  yield  fruit  later.  The  two  points  to  be 
gained  are  usually,  first,  a  law  providing  for  proper  main- 
tenance of  local  free  libraries,  and  second,  an  appropriation  for 
starting  a  traveling  library  system. 

In  New  York,  how^ever,  the  wiiole  problem  is  quite  different. 
We  find  ourselves,  happily,  not  oiily  in  possession  of  a  library  law 
drafted  by  expert  librarians  in  the  best  interests  of  librarianship, 
but  entitled  to  state  aid  for  libraries  and  to  the  benefits  of  a 
traveling  library  system  more  complete  and  far  reaching  than 
any  other  that  has  been  known. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  it  may  appear  to  some  that  a  library 
committee  is  unnecessary  in  New  York.  But  strange  as  it  may 
seem  the  privileges  which  the  state  offers  through  its  public 
libraries  division  are  comparatively  unknown  to  individual  citi- 
zens. Perhajis  some  even  here  do  not  know,  for  example,  that  on 
application  of  25  taxpayers  and  the  payment  of  fo  for  transporta- 
tion both  ways,  catalogues,  etc.  even  the  most  remote  hamlet 
may  without  farther  charge  have  the  use  of  a  library  of  100  well 
selected,  recent  and  popular  books  sent  from  the  state  library  at 
Albanv. 
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In  recoguition  of  this  wide  spread  ignorance,  the  library  com- 
mittee appointed  last  January  by  your  executive  board  has  in 
view  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  definite  ends: 

1  Establishment  of  free  libraries  where  none  exist. 

2  Encouragement  and  aid  of  small  libraries  already  in  exis- 
tence. 

3  Conversion  of  subscription  libraries  into  free  libraries. 

4  Introduction  of  state  ti'aveliug  libraries,  specially  in  farming 
districts  and  in  study  clubs. 

5  Introduction  of  traveling  pictures  in  schools,  libraries  and 
«tudy  clubs. 

6  Raising  the  standard  of  books  in  our  Sundayschool  and  pub- 
lic school  libraries. 

7  Sale  of  a  better  class  of  books  at  railway  stations  and  on 
trains.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  free  libraries  such  as 
are  now  found  on  the  great  limited  expresses  should  be  available 
on  all  trains. 

8  Cooperation  with  the  state  library  in  preparing  reading  lists 
on  special  subjects  and  general  lists  for  special  classes.  The  state 
library  has  lists  on  several  subjects  and  has  general  lists  for 
children,  a  list  of  500  of  the  best  books  for  the  insane,  and  is  now 
arranging  for  a  collection  in  point  print  of  the  best  books  for  the 
blind,  to  be  lent  to  individuals  anywhere  in  the  state. 

In  brief,  the  library  committee  undertakes  to  create  a  demand 
for  good  reading  and  to  awaken  a  sense  of  the  obligation  which 
rests  on  every  citizen  to  make  his  less  fortunate  neighbor,  so  far 
as  possible,  a  reader  of  good  books. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  broad  end,  few  rules  of  procedure  can  be 
laid  down.  It  is  of  necessity  a  popular  work,  requiring  personal 
effort.  To  focalize  this  effort,  however,  the  state  was  divided  into 
sections  at  the  Kochester  meeting,  each  member  Ixnng  responsible 
for  the  district  assigned  to  her.  In  the  six  months  that  the 
committee  has  been  at  work,  varying  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  different  districts.  One  member  has  done  most  of 
her  work  by  correspondence.  13  of  the  towns  with  which  she 
has  been  working  have  responded  favorably,  and  others  have 
written  to  Albany  for  circulars  and  farther  information. 

Another  member,  who  lins  n  newspaper  conncM^tion,  has  circu- 
lated infoi'ination  on  libiniy  inntlcrs  through  live  local  paper,  sup- 
plemented by  personal  work  wlien  opportunity  ai'ose.  Four  mem- 
bers have  felt  that  their  first  work  was  needed  in  tluMr  own  com- 
munities, and  have  devoted  ilieir  energies  to  the  concrete 
problems  there  arising.  This  j)ersonal  facing  of  the  difficulties  of 
orgjuiizal  ion  is  ;iii  excellent  ]»relnde  for  elficient  work  later,  for 
it  gives  a  pr;ictir;il  knowledge  which  is  most  nset'iil  in  any  effort 
to  help  others. 
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Another  member  has  visited  about  25  neighboring  localities, 
and  has  talked  with  the  representative  people;  she  has  also  been 
in  correspondence  with  as  many  more,  but  as  the  locality'  is  thinly 
settled  results  come  slowly. 

The  work  of  our  member  from  Allegany  county,  Mrs  Hamilton 
Ward,  needs  only  to  be  referred  to,  since  hers  was  the  pioneer 
federation  library  work  in  the  state.  Two  new  libraries  have 
just  been  started,  and  in  other  towns  the  interest  almost  warrants 
active  steps. 

The  Jamestown  library  has  been  for  years  a  center  of  library  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  out 
since  her  appointment  on  the  library  committee  the  librarian, 
Miss  Hazeltine,  has  been  even  more  zealous  in  her  efforts  to  in- 
crease library  facilities  in  the  surrounding  towns.  She  feels, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  that  in  general  tho 
traveling  library  system  offers  the  best  plan  for  starting,  and  as 
a  result  of  her  work  three  towns  have  already'  received  their 
libraries,  and  others  are  preparing  to  do  so. 

Even  though  the  time  of  year  has  been  inauspicious  for  develop- 
ing library  interests,  there  has  been  much  to  encourage  and  to 
stimulate  to  farther  effort.  Increased  interest  may  be  seen  by 
the  growing  number  of  letters  received  by  the  public  libraries 
division  at  Albany,  inquiring  as  to  the  state  privileges  in  the 
matter  of  libraries. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  to  accomplish  the  best  results,  the 
library  committee  must  have  the  active  cooperation  of  every  feder- 
ated club.  To  this  end,  we  suggest  that  whenever  it  is  feasible, each 
federated  body  appoint  a  standing  library  committee  to  work 
with  the  member  of  the  committee  in  whose  territory  the  club  is. 
Such  a  local  library  committee  should  cooperate  with  the  public 
library  when  one  exists  in  the  town,  studying  the  problems  and 
difficulties  and  providing  the  remedy  when  possible.  When  there 
is  no  public  library,  the  first  duty  of  course  is  to  start  one.  The 
general  reading  of  the  locality  should  also  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  these  committees.  Besides  attempting  to  influence  those  in 
authority,  to  increase  the  number  of  wholesome,  readable  books 
in  the  Sundayschool  and  school  libraries,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  children  should  be  appealed  to  directly  and,  if  possible, 
induced  to  ask  for  a  better  class  of  books.  Among  the  older 
readers,  in  towns  where  wide  acquaintance  with  books  is  not  gen- 
eral, attractively  written  book  reviews  in  the  local  papers  may 
create  a  desire  for  a  grade  of  reading  much  higher  than  would 
otherwise'  have  been  selected.  Other  plans  and  methods  will  of 
course  be  devised  by  the  local  committees,  and  these  should  be 
fully  reported  so  that  other  clubs  may  profit  by  the  experience. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  each  member  of  the  state  committee 
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hold  a  library  meeting  for  her  district,  which  shall  be  practically 
a  section  meeting  of  the  Kew  York  library  association,  except 
that  the  subjects  under  discussion  shall  be  popular  rather  than 
technical.  To  these  meetings  should  be  invited  not  only  the 
librarians — perhaps  more  particularly  the  librarians  of  the 
smaller  libraries — nor  only  members  of  federated  clubs,  but  all 
who  are  or  should  be  interested  in  the  great  problem  of  books 
and  reading.  Such  topics  should  be  considered  as  the  "  need  of 
good  reading  in  every  community,"  "  the  best  methods  of  utilizing 
the  resources  available,"  "  the  ways  and  means  for  increasing 
these  resources  and  for  raising  funds  for  developing  library 
facilities." 

There  is  not  time  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  libraries  and 
reading,  nor  to  relate  more  explicitly  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  state  in  supplying  books  and  pictures  on  the  traveling  plan. 
In  all  this  work,  however,  New  York  is  the  recognized  pioneer 
and  leader.  Through  the  lawmakers  the  men  of  the  state  have 
recognized  and  provided  for  the  people's  needs.  It  is  for  the 
women  to  execute. 

The  need  is  so  real  and  so  pitiful!  Who  that  has  spent  any 
time  in  a  small,  inland  village,  can  think  without  a  heartache  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  lives  of  these  villages?  Yet  it  is  often  sadly 
true  that  those  who  most  need  good  reading  demand  it  least.  To 
convert  that  need  into  a  demand — that  is  the  work  of  your  library 
committees. 

Traveling  libraries  for  study  clubs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fields  and  is  rapidly  extending.  The  problem  of  select- 
ing a  traveling  library  for  a  club  largely  made  up  of  the  women 
with  most  interest  and  most  leisure  for  study  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  selecting  for  the  general  reading  of  a  community. 
Our  study  club  report  for  1898  gives  these  two  suggestive  ex- 
tracts. 

From  the  ]S'ew  York  Tidics: 

'With  the  return  of  frost  comes  back  the  day  of  the  club,  when 
women  run  together  of  a  morning  to  obtain  a  little  stimulus  for 
sober  reading.  Sometimes  eager  and  earnest,  sometimes  desul- 
tory and  languid,  according  to  the  caliber  of  its  members,  the  so- 
called  literary  societ}^  (which  deals  with  history  and  biography 
as  often  as  with  literature)  is  not  only  fashionable,  but  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  spirit  of  our  times  that  it  is  undoubt- 
edly destined  to  remain  with  us  and  adapt  itself  to  changing 
needs  and  views.  Barring  out  the  meetings  which  very  busy 
people  hold  in  their  spare  evenings,  the  woman's  club  may  be 
said  to  represent  society's  etfort  to  put  itself  in  touch  with  the 
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world  which  really  works.  It  spring-s  from  the  widespread  move- 
ment for  scattering  knowledge  broadcast,  and  is  forever  trying 
to  connect  itself  with  the  more  serious  phases  of  intellectual  life, 
to  reach  out  to  and  understand  minds  which  not  only  receive  but 
create  ideas. 

From  Mrs  H.  A.  Davidson,  who  for  years  has  been  one  of  our 
most  successful  conductors  of  study  clubs: 

This  leads  me  to  the  third  essential  condition  of  disciplinary 
study  in  literary  circles;  viz,  to  consideration  of  library  facil- 
ities demanded  for  such  work.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
this  day  there  can  be  no  study  worthy-  the  name  which  is  not 
based  on  the  library.  Books,  for  the  student,  are  no  longer 
tomes  to  be  read,  they  are  tools  to  be  handled  in  strict  subservi- 
ence to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  student  today  may  require  50 
volumes  in  the  time  spent  by  his  grandfather  over  one.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  one  of  the  difficulties  imposed  by  this  demand 
uj!on  those,  who  are  remote  from  great  library  centers.  In  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  many  others  which  have  followed  a 
good  example,  when  the  student  can  not  go  to  the  library  the 
library  comes  to  the  student.  But  this  furnishes  only  a  partial 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  am  not  a  librarian,  and  that  is  my 
only  excuse  for  presenting  this  subject  to  you  who  are  experts. 
I  may  aid  you  in  recognizing  the  practical  problems  on  the  non- 
professional side  of  your  work.  I  shall,  then,  attempt  to  state 
briefly  the  requirements  to  be  met  in  the  library  for  the  study 
club  desiring  to  do  disciplinary  work  and  to  show  you  wherein 
they  are  not  merely  questions  of  bibliography. 

The  first  requirement  in  such  a  library  is  one  of  selection.  The 
literary  club  can  not  aiford  to  pay  for  a  library  which  includes 
a  fairh'-  complete  bibliography  for  the  subject  chosen.  The  books, 
therefore,  must  be  selected  in  accordance  with  certain  principles. 
To  make  my  discussion  more  definite,  I  shall  confine  it  to  the 
question  of  books  for  literar}-  subjects.  The  general  principles 
are,  however,  no  less  true  for  historical,  scientific  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  books  included  should  be  first  of  all  those  that  may 
fairly  be  ranked  as  original  books,  or  those  representing  original 
and  valuable  work.  In  each  year  are  published  a  few  books  which 
give  to  the  world  the  rich  results  of  years  of  patient  investiga- 
tion, the  ripe  product  of  a  life  time  of  study  and  thought,  or  the 
treasures  of  creative  genius.  These  are  the  books  published  be- 
cause they  have  been  produced  and  the  world  must  have  them. 
They  are  followed  by  a  flood  of  other  books  made  ont  of  the 
material  that  these  contain.  These  are  the  books  which  are  made 
to  be  published,  they  have  their  value,  but  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  disciplinary  study  that  the  student  go,  when  possible, 
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to  the  works  of  the  men  who  ha\'e  done  the  work,  not  to  the  books 
of  those  who  have  merelv  tried  with  a  narrow  and  limited  scholar- 
ship to  understand  and  reproduce  the  work  of  the  genuine  stu- 
dent. 

Second,  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  selection 
of  books  for  the  study  club  between  those  which  contain  materi- 
als for  work  and  those  which  are  merely  collections  of  papers  con- 
taining-, not  information  and  facts,  but  personal  points  of  view 
and  opinions.  When  the  subject  is  a  literai\y  one,  in  the  first 
division  of  material  for  work  must  be  included  all  the  important 
works  written  by  the  author  in  question,  all  biographies,  memoirs, 
collections  of  letters,  reminiscences,  and  so  on,  which  give  infor- 
mation about  his  training,  habits  of  thought,  experiences,  com- 
panions, literary  creed,  and  all  printed  matter  which  may  throw 
light  upon  the  sources  from  whence  he  drew  his  material.  Books 
of  critical  essays  should  be  included  but  they  should  be  few  and 
of  the  very  best. 

Third,  there  should  usually  be  included  a  few  books  not  be- 
longing in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  at  all,  but  related  to 
it  in  a  broad  way  and  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles, 
the  artistic  theories,  and  the  philosophy  involved;  for  instance, 
in  conuection  with  the  study  of  fiction,  a  few  books  on  literary 
art;  in  connection  with  the  study  of  drama, certain  works  on  tech- 
nlc  and  construction  of  plays,  on  the  stage  and  connected  sub- 
jects. Perhaps  selection  and  adaptation  of  this  kind  does  not 
fall  within  the  librarian's  field.  The  library  itself  furnishes  to 
the  resident  student  in  the  arrangement  of  its  appliances  the 
means  of  examining  and  selecting  for  himself.  It  can  not  be  asked 
to  supply  in  addition  brains  for  making  use  of  the  facilities  given. 
But  in  case  of  the  study  club,  the  veiy  essence  of  the  situation 
lies  in  the  distance  of  the  club  from  the  library,  in  absence  of 
bibliographies  and  of  facilities  for  selecting  wisely.  In  oompara- 
tiveh'  few  instances  can  relief  from  this  difficulty  be  found  within 
the  literary  circle  itself.  It  contains  no  members  having  suffi- 
cient training  to  know  which  Viooks  are  of  greatest  importance  in 
the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued.  Even  were  new  bool^s  as 
they  are  issued  within  reach  for  examination,  which  they  are 
not.  there  would  be  no  one  able  to  decide  on  their  relialtility  and 
value  or  on  their  practical  adaptability  to  the  work  in  hand.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  unfortunate  than  for  a  club  to  pursue  a  line  of 
study  for  an  entire  winter  with  books  which  in  point  of  scholar- 
ship or  recent  discoveries  are  10  years  behind  the  times.  The 
study  club  needs  most  of  all  some  one  who  is  not  of  its  meanber- 
ship,  who  lias  better  training,  wider  knowledge  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals, and  more  vital  connection  with  the  literaiw,  scholastic 
and  book  world  than  is  possible  in  a  provinrial  cnmmunity;  some 
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one  who  will  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
club  and  those  means  of  culture  belonging  to  the  wider  world 
of  art,  letters  and  science.  This  may  not  be  library  work,  but  it 
is  work  of  vital  importance.  The  study  club  needs  that  some 
one  should  do  for  the  libraries  devoted  to  its  use  precisely  what 
the  head  of  a  department  in  a  great  universitj'  does  for  the  library 
in  his  seminar  rooms.  He  knows  the  field,  he  knows  what  is 
done  in  other  departments  of  the  -same  kind,  he  sees  and  judges 
new  publications  and  secures  for  his  seminar  whatever  is  specially 
valuable  in  the  lines  of  work  pursued  by  his  students. 

Fourth,  in  study  clubs  attempting  disciplinary  study,  there 
is  needed  a  considerable  number  of  duplicates.  If  any  part  of 
the  work  is  to  be  done  in  common,  books  must  be  supplied  for 
this  pui-pose.  The  distribution  of  topics  as  a  scheme  lends  itself 
easily  to  the  use  of  a  considerable  collection  of  books  not  con- 
taining duplicates,  and  the  report  of  the  number  of  books  used 
would  probably  make  a  better  showing  than  when  closer  study 
is  carried  on  by  the  use  of  duplicates,  but  the  net  result  to  the 
individual  is  greater  in  the  latter  case.  I  recently  asked  for  a 
report  on  the  use  of  one  traveling  library.  The  subject  was  the 
study  of  Bomola  and  the  15th  century.  The  lady  in  charge  of 
the  library  told  me  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  books 
had  been  drawn  for  reading,  but  that  Villari's  Life  and  times  of 
Savonarola,  Symond's  Age  of  the  despots,  Mrs  Oliphant's  Makers 
of  Florence,  and  one  or  two  other  volumes  had  been  going  from 
hand  to  hand  all  winter  and  that  many  more  copies  of  these 
books  would  have  been  used.  In  another  club  it  proved  neces- 
sary for  successful  work  to  buy  the  life  and  letters  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  though  expensive.  One  set  was  purchased  for  each 
three  members.  In  my  opinion,  the  library  should  not  furnish 
the  book  or  books  which  primarily  are  the  subject  of  study,  un- 
less indeed  there  be  need  of  sets  of  books  beyond  the  purse  of 
the  individual;  but  there  is  always  a  small  group  of  books  closely 
related  to  these  which  ought  to  be  in  constant  use.  These  the 
club  should  be  able  to  secure  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
books,  and  it  should  have  at  its  option,  according  to  the  subject, 
duplicates  up  to  one  third  or  one  half  its  membership. 

The  library  should  include  as  many  small  groups  of  specially 
selected  books  as  there  are  special  topics  in  the  course  of  study. 
These  will  naturally  go  at  once  to  the  persons  taking  up  the  top- 
ics for  study  and  form  the  basis  of  their  work. 

Let  me  sum  up.     The  library  for  the  study  club  should  include: 

1  A  full  set  of  books  containing  the  materials  for  study,  the 
complete  works  of  the  author,  or  what  not;  biographies,  books 
giving  reliable  information  on  the  subject  and  related  topics,  etc. 

2  A  few  books  giving  a  broad  and  general  or  theoretic  view  of 
the  subject,  one  part  of  which  has  been  chosen  for  study. 
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3  A  few  of  the  best  books  of  a  critical  or  philosophical  charac- 
ter bearing  on  the  subject. 

4  Enough  duplicates  of  the  books  most  constantly  in  requisi- 
tion. 

5  Several  small  groups  of  books  selected  with  reference  to  the 
study  of  special  topics. 

Thus  you  see  the  library  should  consist  of  groups  of  books  care- 
fully chosen  for  certain  uses.  It  may  include  but  the  smallest 
part  of  a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  but  the  books  should  al- 
ways be  those  that  would  be  found  most  worn  had  the  members 
of  the  club  access  to  the  shelves  of  a  great  library. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  carefully  revised  report  of  the  use  made 
of  each  traveling  librarr  sent  out  might  in  time  furnish  data  for 
a  more  careful  adaptation  of  the  books  selected  to  the  special 
need  of  study  clubs.  This  report  should  include  such  items  as 
a  list  of  the  books  most  in  requisition;  a  list  of  the  books  not 
used,  or  unsatisfactory,  with  reasons;  of  books  needed  but  not 
included  in  the  libraries;  and  a  report  on  the  number  of  dupli- 
cates that  would  have  been  used. 

Traveling  reference  libraries.  The  assumption  is  general  that  a 
traveling  library  is  for  circulation  only.  But  in  many  cases  as 
much  or  more  good  can  be  accomplished  by  a  library  of  which  the 
books  do  not  leave  a  certain  room.  The  consideration  that 
should  determine  the  use  of  the  books  and  that  should  override 
all  presumptions  or  theories,  is  how  the  citizens  of  New  York 
can  be  induced  to  read  the  largest  number  of  the  best  books  at 
the  least  cost.  Any  organization  or  community  that  can  show  an 
unusually  favorable  opportunity  for  such  work  may  fairly  ask  for 
a  traveling  library  and  ought  to  be  supplied.  When  we  grant 
the  principle,  which  almost  no  one  seriously  questions,  that  the 
library  ranks  with  the  public  school  as  an  educational  agency  to 
be  fostered  by  the  state,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
state  can  no  more  afford  to  neglect  any  specially  favorable  op- 
portunities for  libraries  than  it  can  afford  to  have  a  thickly 
populated  rural  district  without  free  public  schools.  If  a  local 
art  gallery  or  museum  has  suitable  rooms  open  to  the  public  for 
exhibiting  its  treasures,  with  conveniences  for  reading,  making 
extracts,  verifying  references,  etc.  it  would  be  eminently  proper 
to  send  to  that  museum,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  providing 
a  suitable  reference  library  on  art,  science  or  other  subject  of  the 
collection,    such   a  .traveling   library   as    would    be   needed   by 
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students  or  visitors,  the  amount  of  use  to  determine  the  utility 
of  the  method. 

Traveling  libraries  for  the  blind.  The  more  peculiar  is  any  class 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  need  the  traveling  library  because 
there  are  seldom  enough  of  them  at  one  point  to  maintain  per- 
manently all  the  necessary  library  facilities.  Our  work  for  the 
blind  illustrates  this  service  for  a  special  class. 

A  i>aper  before  the  American  library  association  in  1898 
(Lihmry  journal  23  :  C93-9i5)  by  Henry  M.  Utley,  Detroit  public 
librarian  and  ex-president  of  the  American  library  association^ 
confirms  our  own  judgment  that  circulation  of  books  for  the  blind 
is  most  easily  and  appropriately  made  from  a  state  center,  be- 
cause: the  books  are  expensive;  most  readers  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  visit  a  library;  and  there  are  few  blind  people  in  any 
one  commuuitj'  except  in  large  cities. 

We  hope  to  secure  the  advantages  and  avoid  the  disadvantages 
of  distribution  from  a  state  center.  The  vital  problem  of  library 
work  for  the  state  is  to  secure  the  added  intelligence,  the  tech- 
nical skill  and  the  economic  gain  of  a  large  center  without  losing 
the  sympathetic  effort  of  the  librarian.  This  must  always  be  a 
large  factor  in  bringing  together  book  and  reader,  which  is  after 
all  the  essence  of  library  work.  To  secure  the  nice  balance  of  in- 
telligence and  sympathy  is  the  chief  study  in  developing  the  state 
library  for  the  blind. 

Our  readers  seem  to  enjoy  very  much  our  correspondence  with 
them  in  their  own  language  by  use  of  the  kleidograph,  an  ingen- 
ious special  tyi)ewriter.  We  send  out  letters  which  they  can. 
read  with  their  fingers  and  in  reply  they  use  this  machine  or 
writing  tablets. 

Our  plan  also  involves  securing  the  cooperation  of  libraries 
throughout  the  state,  or  of  individuals,  one  or  more  in  each  town, 
who  will  act  as  references  for  blind  readers  and  visit  them  in  their 
homes,  explaining  the  plans  of  the  library  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  share  its  unusual  opportunities.  Since  about 
80'^  of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  the  first  step  consists 
in  circulating  alphabets  and  primers  and  persuading  those  who 
have  not  learned  to  read  type  for  the  blind  that  it  is  worth  while 
for  them  to  put  forth  a  little  persistent  effort.  These  local  co- 
operators  may  also  be  of  great  service  in.  securing  gifts  of  money 
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to  be  spent  for  new  books.  Liberal  friends  liave  already  fur- 
nished means  for  us  to  print  a  dozen  choice  books  not  before 
available  to  the  blind  and  have  also  given  money  so  that  books 
are  sent  both  ways  without  charge  to  the  reader  for  expressage. 

The  mistake  common  in  dealing  with  special  classes  has  been 
often  made  with  the  blind  in  assuming  that  they  should  have 
something  very  different  from  most  people.  There  seems  to  have 
been  an  assumption  that  those  without  sight  would  wish  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  distinctly  religious  literature.  Our  expe- 
rience shows  that  perhaps  even  more  than  the  seeing  they  crave 
books  that  broaden  their  horizon  and  bring  them  in  contact  with 
all  phases  of  life.  Our  first  publication,  the  Bonnie  hrkr  huslXy 
was  warmly  welcomed,  and  we  strive  to  choose  for  printing  such 
books  as  will  attract  as  well  as  profit.  We  are  of  course  glad  to 
furnish  extra  copies  of  these  new  books  to  those  outside  the  state 
at  a  price  simply  covering  cost  of  manufacture. 

From  a  variety  of  types  New  York  point  was  chosen  because 
easier  to  learn  and  less  bulky  than  any  other  system,  and  because 
used  by  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  state.  Our  library 
contains  also  many  books  in  other  types.  New  York  point  is  so 
easily  learned  by  adults, ,  and  even  by  those  whose  hands  are 
hardened  by  labor,  that  no  blind  person  wanting  to  read,  need 
miss  the  privilege.  Alphabets  and  primers  are  circulated  to  those 
not  familiar  with  the  type.  An  attractive  and  steadily  increas- 
ing literature  including  some  of  the  best  modern  books,  e.  g.  the 
Jungle  hooJc,  offers  a  rich  reward  for  a  little  persistent  effort. 

Our  aim  is  to  extend  the  work  till  it  reaches  every  blind  per- 
son in  the  state  (about  5000  by  the  census  of  1890)  who  can  read 
or  will  learn  to  read  type  for  the  blind,  unless  already  served 
by  the  two  or  thr^e  libraries  for  the  blind  in  Greater  New  York. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  reach  those  living  in  small  towns  or  in 
the  country  without  earnest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  many 
l>eople.  All  who  read  our  reports  are  asked  to  send  us  the  names 
and  addressfs  of  every  blind  person  known  to  them  living  in  New 
York  state.  A  name  should  bo  sent  even  if  the  sender  feels  con- 
fident that  the  jx'rson  in  mind  will  never  use  the  library.  Such 
names  will  be  of  service  as  part  of  the  statistics  of  the  reading 
habits  of  the  blind  which  we  plan  to  keep.  Fuller  introductions 
which  would  help  ns  to  an  understanding  of  the  personal  needs 
of  readers  would  be  gladly  received. 
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Traveling  libraries  for  children.  The  last  years  of  this  century 
are  often  spoken  of  as  distinctively  the  age  of  the  children. 
Never  before  was  so  much  time,  study  and  money  spent  on. 
children,  their  care,  education  and  amusement,  and  specially  on 
their  books.  The  results  of  the  scientific  study  of  children  by 
psychologists  and  teachers  have  steadily  increased  this  interest, 
and  with  equal  step  has  grown  the  appreciation  that  the  public 
library  has  its  greatest  field  with  the  youngest  readers.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  comparatively  few  adults  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  good  books  to  any  great  extent.  The  library  must 
build  its  constituency  by  interesting  the  children  and  supplying 
them  in  the  period  of  adolescence,  when  habits  are  forming,  with 
the  best  to  be  had  in  print.  In  the  work  of  the  library  school  we 
have  frequent  demand  for  students  who  have  specialized  on  read- 
ing for  children.  The  more  progressive  libraries  throughout  the 
country  have  learned  within  a  few  years  the  wisdom  of  having 
special  rooms  for  children,  as  they  learned  years  ago  the  necessity 
of  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  juvenile  books.  The  new 
traveling  system  is  specially  applicable  to  children's  wants. 

Environment  libraries.  It  is  a  serious  problem  to  find  how  best 
to  induce  people  to  substitute  for  the  usual  mere  desultory  read- 
ing something  with  more  method  and  profit.  In  the  schools  we 
may  have  an  element  of  compulsion.  In  the  library  we  must  make 
people  prefer  to  do  what  is  best  or  it  will  not  be  done.  Clearly 
the  best  results  come  from  utilizing  present  interest  in  any  topic 
to  put  before  the  reader  other  books  on  the  same  subject  or 
naturally  growing  out  of  it.  To  read  consecutively  a  half  dozen 
diiferent  volumes  all  closely  allied  is  to  strengthen  the  effect  of 
each  through  the  influence  of  the  other  five.  We  give  the  name 
"  environment  library  "  to  one  of  our  systematic  efforts  in  this 
direction  from  which  we  hope  for  good  results.  But  too  much 
should  not  be  expected,  for  librarians  the  world  over  have  been 
disappointed  when  they  have  prepared  carefully  courses  of  read- 
ing and  choice,  well  balanced  selections  of  books  which  theoreti- 
cally were  going  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  reader's  education 
and  culture.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  conditions. 
We  select  the  best  authorities  on  agriculture,  stock  raising,  farm 
life  and  the  other  subjects  which  in  theory  should  be  eagerly 
sfiught  for  in  the  rural  districts,  and  find  that  the  farmers  and 
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their  families  have  the  universal,  keen  appetite  for  the  last  new 
novel.  From  the  infancy  of  the  race  three  requests  have  been  oji 
the  lips  of  men:  tell  me  a  story;  show  me  a  picture;  what  is  the 
aiews?  The  response  has  developed  the  novel,  photograph  and 
daily  newspaper.  We  must  learn  to  work  with  the  tools  which 
'experience  shows  to  be  most  effective.  With  them  we  shall  more 
easily  move  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  medicine  our 
fathers  were  carefully  cautioned,  when  suffering  from  certain 
diseases,  against  drinking  water  or  eating  certain  food  which 
they  particularly  craved,  but  we  have  grown  wiser,  have  learned 
that  nature  knew  more  than  the  physicians,  who  have  now 
learned  to  administer  the  very  things  which  their  predecessors 
forbade.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  many  cases  a  greater  ultimate 
good  is  accomplished  by  giving  to  the  tired  and  overworked  the 
fascinating  novel  which  refreshes  by  taking  the  reader  into  a  new 
world,  instead  of  the  book  selected  as  preeminently  profitable. 

Clearly  we  ought  in  the  work  of  the  traveling  libraries  to 
recognize  fully  the  claims  of  both  recreation  and  study.  The 
book  that  inspires  is  apt  to  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
book  that  informs,  though  the  narrow  view  would  be  to  count  a 
volume  of  practical  recipes  as  more  profitable  than  a  book  of 
poems.  The  best  literary  style,  like  the  clearest  window  glass, 
is  that  which  is  not  even  observed.  In  the  same  way  the  best 
guidance  in  reading  is  often  that  of  which  the  reader  is  least  con- 
scious. 

This  is  the  thought  in  the  environment  library.  If  some 
lecture  or  entertainment  kindles  a  special  interest  in  Hiawatha, 
the  environment  library  that  would  fit  the  time  would  have  other 
Indian  poems  and  stories,  histories  and  travels  among  the  Iro- 
quois and  in  the  land  of  the  Ojibways.  There  would  be  Longfel- 
low's other  works,  and  books  about  the  author  or  his  home  and 
surroundings.  Besides  the  volumes  there  might  be  pamphlets, 
-articles  and  periodicals,  and  above  all  interesting  photographs 
illustrating  any  side  of  the  subject.  If  material  is  available,  as 
^  little  effort  will  often  show  it  to  be,  in  many  cases  the  museum 
side  can  contribute  more  than  pictures.  Indian  relics  of  any  kind 
would  attract  an  intelligent  attention  from  those  working  with 
■a  Hiawatha  library,  and  sjieeimens,  })ictiii('s  and  books  would 
support  each  other  in  keeping  alive  that  keen  interest  which 
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brings  the  highest  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  time  given  to 
reading. 

Medical  libraries.  The  traveling  system  may  be  applied  also  tO' 
medical  literature.  A  collection  of  books,  serials  and  pamphlets 
on  any  special  subject  can  be  sent  out  for  temporary  use  of  a  club 
or  society,  or  even  of  a  single  physician  who  wishes  more  than 
could  be  conveniently  given  by  abstracts  or  notes  made  in  the 
paid  help  department;  or  a  traveling  library  consisting  of  the 
newest  hooks  could  be  sent  from  city  to  city  or  to  clubs  of  physi- 
cians, who  should  have  a.  few  daj's  to  examine  the  works,  select 
such  as  they  might  wish  to  buy,  and  then  send  on  to  the  next 
club  for  similar  examination.  Wherever  10  or  more  physicians 
chose  to  organize  in  a  club  it  would  be  practicable  to  afford  these 
facilities  for  a  monthly,  or  even  more  frequent  examination  of 
the  most  interesting  new  medical  literature,  which  many  of 
them  might  not  otherwise  have  opportunity  to  see. 

Reading  of  farmers.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  educational 
work  in  America  more  promising  than  putting  the  best  available 
reading  into  farmhouses.  The  long  Mdnter  evenings  when  there 
is  nothing  to  do  on  the  farm  and  no  cit}'  attractions  and  distrac- 
tions to  draw  people  away  from  home  afford  unusual  opportunity 
for  exciting  interest  in  good  books.  No  class  has  so  much  leisure 
for  reading  as  farmers  outside  their  busy  season.  Some  do  not 
read  at  all.  Others  do  worse  and  read  nothing  but  "  yellow" 
journals.  Many  limit  their  reading  to  a  religious  paper  of  their 
denomination  and  to  a  local  journal,  both  "  weakly."  Occasion- 
ally a  subscription  book  falls  into  their  hands  which  has  been 
"  recommended  "  by  their  clergyman  or  in  some  way  has  been  ex- 
changed for  their  hard  earned  money  under  an  impression  that  it 
is  a  duty  to  have  that  particular  book.  There  are  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule,  but  our  surprise  and  delight  to  find  in  a  back 
country  farmhouse  the  best  books  or  magazines  illustrate  what 
is  expected  by  those  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Some  papers  classed  as  "  religious  weeklies  "  are  among  the 
best  literature  circulated,  but  there  is  an  immense  circulation  of 
weekly  papers,  narrow  in  religious  outlook  and  weak  or  utterly 
lacking  in  literary  merit,  which  find  subscribers  simply  because 
thev  are  run  as  the  oirgan  of  some  denomination.     Even  worse  is 
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the  partizan  sheet  published  primarily  to  advance  some  political 
interest.  Little  can  be  hoped  from  people  whose  chief  literary 
diet  is  made  up  of  matter  printed  for  partizan  or  sectarian  ends. 
The  local  clergyman  is  often  the  very  best  adviser  as  to  books,  but 
men  are  frequently  induced  to  sign  strong  recommendations  of  an 
inferior  book  because  the  motives  of  author  or  publisher  were  so 
praiseworthy  as  to  blind  them  to  the  weakness  of  the  production 
or  because  they  are  too  softhearted  to  refuse  a  testimonial  per- 
sistently asked. 

Our  experience  with  traveling  libraries  has  shown  the  wouder- 
"ful  possibilities  that  had  lain  dormant  till  within  a  decade  when 
the  state  library  started  this  missionary  campaign.  Demand  Eas 
grown  till  now  we  have  over  1000  of  these  libraries  traveling 
about  on  their  beneficent  work  all  over  the  Empire  state.  But 
these  collections  have  gone  to  libraries,  schools  and  communities 
and  have  not  reached  the  individual  farmhouse  where  there  are 
often  five  to  10  or  more  persons,  all  of  whom  should  be  helped  to 
the  best  reading  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  The  traveling 
library  idea  should  be  extended  to  scattered  farms.  We  have 
lent  books  from  the  state  library,  but  express  or  postage  both 
ways  makes  a  prohibitive  cost  if  the  books  must  go  one  at  a  time. 
A  package  of  10  or  more  books  sent  to  an  individual  home  on 
the  traveling  library  principle,  and  left  long  enough  to  give  all 
the  family  opportunity  to  read  as  many  of  the  books  as  interest 
them,  would  develop  a  taste  for  reading  that  would  make  good 
:8oil  in  which  to  plant  reading  circles,  book  clubs  and  the  other 
agencies  sure  to  follow  a  genuine  interest  in  better  reading.  In 
this  work  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  giving  a 
farmer  the  best  magazine  or  paper  on  farming  or  the  best  book 
or  two  on  horses,  cows,  poiultry,  swine  and  other  special  topics, 
but  of  interesting  him  as  a  citizen  in  the  infinite  number  of  sub- 
jects that  attract  and  fascinate  those  who  live  in  cities,  and  help- 
ing him  to  broaden  his  own  life  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  life 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  After  the  farmer  has  acquired  the 
reading  habit  and  has  loaanied  that  he  can  earn  more  money  and 
■enjoy  his  woik  better  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
predecessors  and  learning  from  the  best  books  and  periodicals 
the  result  of  their  exiM?rinients  and  experience,  we  must  of  course 
iuso  onr  inMuonco  to  help  liini  to  the  very  best  reading  outside  his 
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own  special  subjects.  But  tlie  great  thing  is  to  develop  so  strong 
a  taste  for  reading  that  it  will  insist  on  gratification.  The  com- 
plete solution  is  not  obvious,  but  the  way  will  open  as  our  work 
goes  forward.  We  can  begin  by  sending  the  house  library  where 
there  is  strongest  demand.  Rural  free  delivery  is  opening  cer- 
tain possibilities.  Probably  the  work,  to  be  done  most  econom- 
ically and  efficiently,  will  require  the  traveling  library  in  a  new. 
form. 

Book  wagons.  A  large  wagon  holding  100  or  more  of  these 
house  libraries  could  be  so  arranged  that  a  skilful  man  could 
drive  from  house  to  house,  exchange  books,  spend  an  hour  per- 
haps with  the  people  in  getting  a  better  idea  of  their  interests^ 
and  of  what  books  would  best  meet  their  present  wants.  Under 
careful  management  as  large  educational  returns  could  be 
secured  from  these  book  wagons  as  from  any  work  now  being; 
done  at  public  expense.  In  some  localities  the  traveling  mis- 
sionary of  the  book  might  be  able  to  gather  people  together  in  a 
schoolhouse  or  church  for  an  informal  talk,  after  which  he  would 
help  each  individual  to  choose  for  carrying  home  works  that 
would  really  interest  him. 

Rural  library  extension.  The  suggestion  of  furnishing  the  best 
reading  to  farmhouses  and  other  rural  homes  not  having  available 
library  facilities  has  met  only  with  warm  approval.  There  is  a 
steady  tendency  to  recognize  the  free  library  as  a  necessity  to 
the  highest  civilization  just  as  much  as  the  pqstoffice,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  facilities  to  earth's  remotest  bounds  as  rural  free  de- 
livery and  other  improvements  are  extending  those  of  the  post- 
office. 

In  1892  we  provided  in  §  42  of  the  library  law  that  "  trustees^ 
may  under  such  conditions  as  they  deem  expedient,  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  library  to  persons  living  outside  such  locality."^ 
The  purpose  of  this  new  clause  was  to  suggest  definitely  the  de- 
sirability of  granting  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  use  of  the  library  to 
those  living  in  the  section,  but  beyond  the  corporate  lines  of  the 
municipality  which  paid  for  the  library.  The  principle  is  sound 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics  as  well  as  of  education..  It  is 
being  accepted  more  and  more  widely.  In  Wisconsin  38  out  of 
100  public  libraries  are  free  to  the  farmers  near  them.  Gifts  or 
endowments  of  individuals  have  made  this  possible  in  some  cases^ 
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In  others,  the  townships  have  themselves  appropriated  money 
toward  supporting  libraries  in  neighboring  cities  or  villages.  The 
town  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  recently  voted  without  opposition 
to  make  the  village  library,  chartered  by  the  regents  Mar.  29, 
1900,  a  township  library.  It  is  easily  made  clear  that  the  fixed 
charges  of  a  library  for  rent,  fuel,  lights,  salaries,  printing  and 
new  books  are  not  perceptibly  affected  by  opening  it  to  the 
farmers  of  the  section.  There  is  a  trifling  extra  cost  for  keeping 
the  records  and  for  increased  wear  of  books.  On  the  other  hand, 
shrewd  business  men  recognize  that  such  a  privilege  is  a  distinct 
means  of  attracting  trade.  A  man  living  between  two  towns 
will  drive  a  little  farther  to  do  his  business  in  the  one  where  he 
is  cordially  welcomed  and  can  get  free  from  a  public  library  books 
which  he  and  his  family  wish  to  read.  This  liberal  spirit  reacts. 
In  one  case  a  library  was  opened  free  to  the  farmers  who,  at  the 
first  town  meeting  thereafter,  without  solicitation  voted  unani- 
mously an  appropriation  toward  its  support.  The  farmers  are 
usually  willing  to  grant  only  a  small  sum  at  first,  but  as  they 
learn  to  use  the  library  and  understand  how  much  it  does  for 
their  families,  they  almost  uniformly  show  a  liberal  spirit  and 
are  willing  to  pay  more  according  to  their  means  than  inhabitants 
of  cities. 

As  illustrative  of  the  steady  growth  of  this  movement,  I  quote 
from  Wisconsin  laws  of  1899,  ch.  139,  amending  §  934  of  the  gen- 
eral statutes,  this  clause  in  the  powers  of  libraries: 
.  .  .  may  exchange  such  books  with  any  other  public  library, either 
permanently  or  temporarily,  and  may  send  out  traveling  libraries 
in  their  own  and  adjoining  counties;  and  any  such  board  may 
(•ontract  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  the 
library  is  situated,  or  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  neigh- 
boring county,  or  with  individuals  or  associations,  or  with  the 
board  of  supervisors,  school  board,  village  trustees,  or  common 
council  of  any  neighboring  town,  school  district,  village  or  city, 
to  loan  the  books  of  said  library,  singly  or  in  traveling  libraries, 
to  the  residents  of  said  county,  town,  school  district,  village  or 
city,  upon  the  terms  agreed  upon  in  such  contract;  and  every 
such  board  of  directors,  board  of  county  or  town  supervisors, 
school  district  board,  village  trustees  or  common  council  is  hereby 
em])Owercd  to  make  contracts  for  such  purpose,  and  to  pay  the 
considei-ation  agreed  upon  therein,  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
such  library'  and  ix'ading  room,  out  of  the  county,  school  district, 
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town,  village  or  city  treasury  on  rendering  proper  accounts  there- 
for. 

An  amendment  is  now  being  added  to  this  section,  authorizing 
annual  appropriations  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  library  not 
situated  in  the  town,  village  or  city,  but  the  use  of  which  is  free 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  providing  also,  as  farther  inducement  for 
cordial  cooperation,  that  if  this  grant  from  outside  amounts  to 
one  sixth  of  the  library's  net  annual  income,  the  authorities  may 
appoint  from  the  citizens  making  the  grant,  one  director  to  serve 
for  three  years  or  till  the  appropriation  is  discontinued. 

ISTo  careful  observer  can  fail  to  see  the  steady  onward  march 
of  the  idea  that  the  public  can  not  afT(nxl  not  to  provide  that 
every  citizen  may  have  free  the  best  of  the  world's  wisdom  and 
experience  as  preserved  in  books.  This  ideal  does  not  seem  half 
so  visionary  as  would  a  century  ago  the  prophecy  that  a  letter 
would  be  delivered  from  the  remotest  hamlet  in  Maine  to  a  min- 
ing camp  in  Montana  with  incredible  speed  and  accuracy  for  a 
total  cost  of  2c,  The  marvels  of  modern  engineering  machinery 
and  American  inventions,  which  all  the  world  recognizee,  make  it 
entirely  reasonable  to  ask  that  great  progress  should  be  made 
in  the  organized  efforts  of  the  public  to  furnish  the  "  best  reading 
to  the  largest  number  at  the  least  cost," 

In  summer  hotels.  At  first  thought  it  seems  hai;dly  proper  that 
a  state  or  public  library  should  lend  its  books  to  a  hotel  carried 
on  for  gain.  It  suggests  that  the  public  is  bearing  the  cost  of 
making  the  hotel  more  attractive  to  guests.  But  the  traveling 
libraries  are  maintained  to  induce  our  citizens  to  read  the  best 
books.  In  a  great  summer  hotel  we  find  them  at  leisure,  usually 
with  no  reading  matter  but  th'e  daily  papers,  and  those  often 
"  yellow."  We  put  postoffices,  weather  bureau  stations  and 
charts  in  such  places  because  large  numbers  are  reached.  We 
at  first  tried  to  forestall  any  possible  criticism  by  charging  a 
double  fee  to  a  hotel,  club  or  other  borrower  where  the  books 
were  not  free  to  the  residents  of  the  locality,  but  our  experience 
inclines  us  to  think  it  wise  to  put  our  books  in  such  places  at 
ordinary  fees  if  properly  guarantied  against  injury  or  loss  and 
if  they  are  not  needed  at  the  time  by  our  regular  borrowers.  If 
we  believe  the  principle  is  sound  that  it  pays  the  state  to  fur- 
nish the  best  books  free  we  shall  have  to  put  them  wherever  they 
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will  be  cared  for  and  used  and  thus  do  the  work  for  wliicli  the 
:systeni  was  devised. 

Traveling  books.  A  variation  of  the  traveling  library  idea  is 
the  freer  lending  of  one  or  a  few  books  to  distant  points.  This 
started  first  as  interlibrary  loans  and  now  the  more  progressive 
libraries  of  the  country  draw  on  one  another's  resources  as 
needed.  In  the  broadening  always  going  on  the  student  or  in- 
vestigator becoming  known  as  responsible  gets  the  loan  directly 
without  the  intervention  of  his  local  library.  All  depends  on 
Tthe  fact  that  the  book  can  travel  miore  easily  than  the  reader. 
As  suggestive  of  the  rules  necessary  to  guard,  not  so  much 
against;  loss  or  abuse  as  fear  of  it  with  the  attendant  criticism, 
our  own  plan  is  here  given,. 

Loans  outside  Albany.  The  state  library,  founded  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  the  whole  state,  contains  many  books  not 
readily  accessible  elsewhere  and  not  so  niiuch  used  at  Albany 
:a,s  to  make  their  brief  absence  from  the  shelves  a  serious  con- 
sideration. Many  teachers  in  University  institutioms  and  othem 
eligible  to  borrow  books  from  the  state  library  find  it  of  gTeat 
advantage  to  have  access  to  these  books  without  incurring  the 
■serious  expense  and  loss  of  time  for  the  journey  to  Albany.  As 
the  library'  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  it  is,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  supplement  the  individual  libraries  of  all  its  insti- 
tutions as  their  university  library.  Books  are  therefore  lent 
from  the  state  library  to  institutions  in  the  University  and  to 
registered  borrowers  for  temporary  use  outside  Albany,  provided: 

1  That  such  precautions  be  taken  in  packing  as  to  guard  against 
any  probability  of  injury  in  transportation. 

2  That  the  state  library  shall  not  pay  postage  or  expiress  either 
way. 

3  That  borrowers  at  a  distance  shall  not  be  entitled  to  retain 
books  as  long  a  time  as  is  allowed  borrowers  in  Albany  where 
the  books  can  be  sent  for  if  specially  needed  by  the  library,  but 
shall  return  the  books  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  after  the 
temporaiy  use  for  which  they  were  lent. 

4  That  no  book  shall  be  lent  except  on  condition  that  it  be 
returned  within  24  hours  after  notice  is  received  from  the  library 
that  the  claims  of  other  users  require  its  recall. 

T)  That  this  ]»('iniission  shall  not  be  eonstrned  as  giving  bor- 
rowers at  a  distance  any  claim  on  books  which,  from  their  cheap- 
ness or  wide  distribution,  can  easily  be  obtained  nearer  home, 
nor  on  hooJcs  which  hrraiisr  of  cost,  raritif  or  constant  use  in  the  state 
library  can  iwt  projxrly  be  allowed  to  leave  it  temporarily. 
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6  That  any  borrower  refusing  or  neglecting  to  conform  to  any 
rules  necessary  to  protect  the  state  library  against  loss,  injury 
or  inconvenience  to  readers,  or  failing  to  return  promptly  and  in 
good  order  any  book  lent,  shall  forfeit  all  state  library  privileges. 

Under  the  above  conditions  books  are  sent  from  Albany  to: 

1  Any  institution  in  the  University. 

2  Any  registered  public  or  free  library. 

3  Responsible  heads  of  state  institutions,  departments  or 
courts,  or  to  thoSe  connected  with  the  state  government  and 
needing  books  for  use  in  their  official  work. 

4  Registered  study  clubs,  extension  centers,  summer  schools 
or  other  recognized  educational  agencies. 

5  Any  resident  of  the  state  making  studies  or  investigations  in- 
which  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the  state  library,  provided  that 
his  responsibility  is  known  to  the  library  or  that  he  gives  satis- 
factory references  or  makes  a  deposit  covering  the  value  of  the 
books. 

It  is  usually  most  convenient  for  readers  not  known  at  the 
state  library  to  have  books  sent  to  them  through  the  local  library 
or  school  authorities.  The  state  library  recognizes  this  lending- 
of  books  to  distant  points  as  a  very  important  part  of  its  work 
and  is  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  the  largest  number  possible 
of  those  needing  its  assistance  not  alone  in  lending  but  in  re- 
commending the  best  books  and  in  furnishing,  through  its  home 
educa,tion  department  devoted  specially  to  such  work,  printed  or 
manuscript  aids  to  those  pursuing  studies  or  courses  of  reading 
without  a  teacher. 

The  preceding  rules  state  the  library's  policy  as  to  loans  to 
individual  borrowers  outside  Albany  and  to  institutions.  The 
number  of  institutions  borrowing  from  the  home  education  de- 
partment increased  from  eight  in  1892,  when  books  were  first 
sent  to  extension  centers,  to  531  institutions,  study  clubs  and 
groups  of  taxpayers  in  1898. 

Traveling  libraries  for  students  of  special  topics.  No  section  of 
the  work  of  the  traveling  libraries  has  received  more  general 
praise  from  taxpayers  of  the  state  than  the  provision  by  which 
special  subject  libraries  are  sent  to  groups  of  students  so  situ- 
ated that  they  could  not  continue  the  special  work  in  which 
they  are  interested  without  this  state  loan.  Careless  or  desul- 
toiry  work  is  guarded  against  by  requiring  that  all  clubs  availing 
themselves  of  this  pri-dlege  shall  pledge  themselves  to  study  the 
subject  during  not  less  than  10  consecutive  weeks  and  the  books 
are  themselves  an  incentive  to  keeping  this  agreement.     As  it 
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does  not  belong  to  this  plan  to  supply  general  reading,  every  book 
is  expected  to  be  of  service  to  tlie  student  of  the  subject  either 
for  information,  inspiration  or  illustration.  The  limit  of  10 
weeks  study  is  simply  a  minimum,  as  in  almost  all  cases  the 
work  is  continued  during  a  much  longer  time.  Requests  have 
come  from  citizens  of  all  adjoining  states,  as  well  as  from  Canada 
and  more  distant  states,  asking  extension  of  the  privilege  be- 
yond state  limits.  In  such  cases,  while  unable  directly  to  aid 
such  work  outside  our  borders,  we  have  sent  a  full  set  of  onr- 
publications  and  blanks  to  be  used  by  applicants  in  memorial- 
izing their  own  legislatures  to  provide  for  their  needs  as  is  done 
for  citizens  of  Kew  York. 

Loans  besides  books.  Apparatus,  lantern  slides,  photographs 
or  other  illustrative  material  needed  by  clubs  are  lent  as  far  as 
available,  on  payment  of  fees  corresponding  to  those  paid  for 
traveling  libraries. 

Registered  clubs  may  borrow  from  the  state  library  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  volumes  at  once  for  use  at  a  single  meeting.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  express  on  the  day  before  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  to  be  used  and  must  be  returned  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing.    No  fee  is  charged,  but  the  club  pays  transpertation. 

Exchanges.  Boolis,  apparatus  or  other  material  bought  by. a 
club  and  no  longer  needed  will  if  practicable  be  exchanged  with^ 
another  club  for  an  equivalent.  Values  will  be  determined  with- 
out charge  by  a  disinterested  appraiser.  The  club  pays  for  pack- 
ing and  transportation  both  ways. 

Capitol  library.  This  is  a  collection  of  about  2000  books  selected; 
as  best  for  lending  to  employees  of  the  state  in  and  about  Albany. 
If  traveling  libraries  are  sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  state  to  put 
attractive  reading  in  the  homes  of  our  citizens,  it  was  recognized 
that  we  should  not  do  less  for  the  hundreds  who  were  not  only 
citizens  but  also  employees  of  the  state  living  temporarily  in 
Albany.  It  is  an  inversion  of  the  traveling  library  idea,  as  the 
readers,  not  the  books,  are  the  travelers  in  this  case;  but  it  is 
useful  and  deserves  adoj)tion  in  many  other  places. 

Cooperation  of  the  press.  This  has  been  marked  and  cordial 
from  I  he  first.  Seldom  has  a  novel  idea  had  so  little  criticism 
and  so  much  commondatioii.     The  columns  of  practically  every^ 
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paper  are  open  to  any  brief  and  good  items  or  articles  aiding  our 
work.  These  items  make  readers  for  the  libraries  and  make  libra- 
ries for  the.  readers,  because  they  often  interest  those  who  vnll 
giye  money  or  influence  or  yotes  to  establish  or  enlarge  trayeling 
library  systems.  I  give  in  full  a  short  article  of  this  kind  by 
<jeorge  lies  from  the  WmWs  work,  February  1901. 

THE  WORK  OF  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 
BY    GEOKGE    ILES 

As  long  ago  as  1835  the  state  of  New  York  established  libraries 
in  its  district  schools;  the  plan  was  widely  imitated  throughout 
the  Union,  and  yet  it  came  to  little  good.  Of  like  sad  history 
are  thousands  of  other  libraries  brought  together  in  villages  and 
small  towns  of  America.  Often  the  first  selection  of  books  was 
unwise,  the  trustees  imagining  that  what  interested  themselves 
must  surely  interest  the  public,  while,  too,  there  was  much  in- 
considerate acceptance  of  the  weeds  and  rubbish  from  dusty 
attics.  Lacking  the  means  to  refresh  the  shelves  with  the  best 
current  literature,  a  year  was  usually  long  enough  to  exhaust  the 
interest  of  the  library  for  every  diligent  reader. 

Thanks  to  Mr  Melvil  Dewey,  the  state  librarian  of  New  York 
at  Alban}-,  this  situation,  in  1893,  began  to  brighten.  In  that 
year  he  commenced  to  send  out  to  any  community  in  the  state 
a  library  of  25,  50,  or  100  volumes,  on  condition  that  the  books  be 
safely  guarded  and  returned  within  six  months,  subject  to  a 
nominal  charge  for  packing,  freight,  and  the  blanks  needed  for 
simple  accounts.  At  headquarters  Mr  W.  R.  Eastman  directs 
a  staff  competent  to  select  books  at  once  helpful  and  attractive; 
with  each  box  goes  a  printed  list,  every  title  followed  by  a  brief 
descriptive  note.  Whether  a  community  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
farmers,  lumbermen,  or  factory  hands  is  kept  in  mind  as  its 
books  are  assembled.  Adaptation  is  the  main  principle  of  choice. 
J^ust  as  soon  as  a  library  has  been  read  it  is  sent  back  to  Albany 
to  be  exchanged  for  another,  and  any  special  requirement  of  a 
study  club,  or  other  band  of  learners,  meets  with  a  prompt  and 
liberal  response.  Eight  years  ago  the  smaller  libraries  of  the 
«tate  were  stagnant  ponds  scattered  here  and  there  totally  with- 
out plan;  today  we  have  in  their  stead  reservoirs  distributed  with 
system  and  intelligence,  all  united  in  the  quick  healthy  stream 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Albany. 

There  are  now  about  600  traveling  libraries  in  circuit  through- 
out New  York;  in  some  places  they  usefully  piece  out  the  strug- 
gling independent  foundations  of  small  villages;  in  Plattsburg 
and  elsewhere  they  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  flourishing 
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local  concerns.  Mr  Dewey  is  wishful  that  small  home  collections 
of  5  to  10  books  may  be  distributed  to  farmhouses,  much  as  simi- 
lar libraries  of  20  volumes  or  so  have  been  introduced  in  Boston 
and  Pittsburg.  Indeed,  this  apostle  of  literature  would  have  not 
only  every  household  in  the  state,  but  every  individual,  lay  claim 
to  proprietorship  in  the  state  library.  He  asks  us  to  use  the 
long-distance  telephone  whenever  in  emergency  we  may  find  his 
stores  of  service;  and  on  moderate  terms  he  proffers  extracts  from 
any  book  or  document  in  his  keeping  at  Albany. 

Since  1893  the  traveling  library  has  made  its  way  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Peunsylvania,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  Ohio,  during  the  year  ending  N'ovember  15,  1900,. 
no  fewer  than  711  boxes  were  sent  out,  aggregating  19,505. 
volumes;  the  women's  clubs,  schools,  and  granges  formed  more 
than  one  half  the  demand.  Proceeding  upon  a  suggestion  of  Mr 
C.  B.  Galbreath,  the  state  librarian,  traveling  systems  are  be- 
ginning to  radiate  from  local  centers;  Columbus  is  in  this  way 
serving  the  rural  school  districts  of  Franklin  county  with  46 
itinerant  libraries.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  Van  Wert  county, 
Ohio,  is  the  fii*st  in  the  United  States  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  a  free  public  library.  This  follows  as  a  condition  of  the  be- 
quest of  $50,000  by  Mr  J.  S.  Brumback  for  a  library  building  in 
the  city  of  Van  Wert.  The  trustees  have  under  cousidpration 
the  sending  out  traveling  libraries  to  the  postoffices  in  the 
county,  where  they  will  be  readily  accessible  to  readers.  Where 
a  state  has  the  large  area  of  Ohio,  there  is  evident  gain  in  making 
a  county  the  unit  of  a  traveling  system. 

Wisconsin  is  a  community  in  the  main  agricultural  and  widely 
dispersed;  its  traveling  libraries  are  directed  by  Mr  F.  A. 
Hutchins,  secretary  to  the  state  library  commission  at  Madison,, 
an  officer  of  uncommon  ability  and  enthusiasm.  He  has  his  re- 
ward in  seeing  benefaction  after  benefaction  offered  in  further- 
ance of  his  aims,  in  seeing  the  spirit  of  self-help  which  honors  so 
many  little  communities.  The  village  of  Jacksonport  contains 
barely  100  inhabitants — all  fisher  folk.  Instead  of  asking  the 
loan  of  a  traveling  library,  the  people  raised  a  fund  of  |50  and 
asked  th-e  commiission  to  buy  a  traveling  libran'  in  their  name, 
and  to  make  their  village  a  traveling  library  station.  Mr 
Hutchins's  success  shows  the  unmistakable  importance  of  a  state 
library  commission — rightly  manned.  A  community  which  seeks 
aid  from  the  commission  may  deserve  aid;  so  also  may  another 
comniunily,  indifVerent  about  the  matter  until  a  rousing  voire 
stirs  it  up  to  feel  what  it  is  missing.  The  host  is  wise  as  well 
as  kind  who  refuses  to  take  "  No  "  for  an  answer  when  he  proffei-s 
helpful  hospitalities.  There  is  good  authority  for  going  out  inta 
the  highways  and  byways  to  find  guests  for  a  feast. 
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Thus  it  comes  about  that  with  a  depository  of  literature  at  the 
capital  of  a  state,  the  best  and  most  informing  books  may  find 
their  way  to  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  lonely  farm,  and  bring  equal 
light  to  the  immigrant's  home  in  the  shadow  of  a  factory  or  mill. 
And,  happily,  this  trusteeship  of  literature  enlists  the  individual 
citizen  not  less  zealously  than  the  state  official.  Sagacious  and 
scholarly  men  give  generously  of  time,  strength,  and  means  as 
commissioners,  as  friends  of  the  new  library  movement;  while 
literally  by  thousands  must  we  count  the  unpaid  servants  of  the 
people,  who  act  as  its  librarians  throughout  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  the  land. 

Traveling  libraries  for  propagandizing.  Obviously  the  method 
that  gets  books  on  any  subject  into  people's  hands  at  least  cost 
will  be  adopted  by  societies  andinstitutions  devoted  to  the  spread 
of  any  particular  ideas.  The  collection  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  available  for  reference  to  members  and  others  interested 
is  usually  a  first  step.  Lending  single  books  is  the  next.  Dis- 
tribution of  traveling  libraries  comes  in  natural  evolution.  Those 
Tieing  this  method  must  remember  that  they  will  probably  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  demand  and  that  it  will  not  be  easy  in  all  cases 
to  get  people  to  lay  aside  an  interesting  novel  in  order  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  subject  we  think  so  vital  to  their  welfare,  but 
the  method  is  particularly  useful  to  the  propagandist. 

Traveling  libraries  as  business  ventures.  The  strength  of  the 
system  is  shown  by  its  adoption  as  a  source  of  income.  People  can 
get  better  reading  for  less  money  in  this  way  than  in  any  other 
not  endowed  or  supported  by  the  public.  Till  the  public  library 
system  is  able  to  meet  the  demand  we  welcome  the  cooperation 
of  those  who  help  to  circulate  the  best  books  even  if  their  motive 
be  to  make  money  by  doing  good.  These  commercial  libraries 
vdll  go  the  way  of  the  old  circulating  libraries.  A  limited  num- 
ber will  live  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  wish  unusual 
service  and  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  it.  But  as  the  tax- 
supported  high  school  and  public  library  have  brought  to  an  end 
most  of  the  academies  and  membership  and  circulating  libraries, 
so  vdll  the  traveling  library,  carried  on  at  public  cost  and  super- 
vised carefully  for  the  public  good,  do  away  with  similar  work 
<;arried  on  only  as  a  source  of  income. 

Selection  of  books.  This  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work.     However  perfect  the  administrative  machinery  and  meth- 
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ods,  unless  we  can  readily  approximate  to  the  circulation  of  the 
best  literature  whicli  our  public  will  read,  our  system,  is  not 
wholly  a  success.  We  send  with  each  regular  traveling  library 
100  copies  of  an  annotated  catalogue  in  postal  size.  These  go 
into  the  homes.  Mere  examination  of  the  titles  and  the  brief 
■notes,  which  are  carefully  prepared  to  help  the  reader  decide 
whether  a  book  is  what  he  wishes,  leaves  something  substantial 
gained  in  a  birdseye  view  of  the  names  and  character  of  the 
books,  even  though  they  are  not  read.  These  lists  are  retained 
to  be  checked  as  books  are  read  or  as  suggestions  of  what  the 
reader  would  like  to  buy  for  himself.  The  annotation  is  the 
most  important  feature  and  promises  more  than  any  other  method 
"for  giving  valuable  help  at  trifling  cost.  It  is  noticeable  that 
where  two  catalogues,  one  with  and  one  without  annotation,  are 
sent  out  from  which  a  committee  is  to  choose  a  traveling  library, 
the  notes  insure  selection  even  when  the  other  collection  is  dis- 
tinctly better.  They  certainly  are  very  powerful  influences  in 
inducing  a  desire  to  read  the  books. 

Best  books  of  the  year.  Utilizing  the  important  means  of  anno- 
tation, we  print  each  year  a  bulletin  with  this  prefatory  note. 

This  is  an  annotated  list  of  250  books  published  in  the  United  States  in  [1900], 
selected  by  the  book  board  of  the  New  York  state  library  and  recommended  to 
the  public  libraries  of  the  state.  To  aid  in  choosing-  small  collections  of  new 
books  three  classes  are  marked  :  books  marked  a,  of  which  there  are  20,  are  sug- 
gested to  libraries  which  must  confine  their  additions  within  narrow  limits ;  30 
others  marked  h  are  also  proposed  to  liVjraries  prepared  to  buy  50  books;  and 
50  more  marked  c  may  be  added  to  a  and  h  to  make  up  100  books. 

The  remaining  150,  including  reference  books  and  a  few  more  costly  publica- 
tions, are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  libraries  prepared  to  buy  more  than 
100  books  and  by  those  wishing  to  enlarge  their  resources  in  special  subjects. 
Many  of  the  unmarked  works  are  of  the  highest  merit.  Decimal  classification 
numbers  are  prefixed  as  a  guide  to  libraries  using  this  system. 

All  books  under  the  heading  "Juvenile"  may  be  used  for  academic  libraries. 
The  general  list  will  also  be  of  much  service  to  schools,  but  not  everything  in- 
cluded here  is  recommended  for  school  use.  Such  a  book  as  Whiteing's  ^o.  3" 
John  St.  a  well  written  and  carefully  studied  story  of  the  London  slums,  may  be 
commended  to  the  public  library  because  of  its  sociologic  interest  and  as  a  praise- 
worthy sample  of  its  type,  but  it  is  hardly  desirable  to  circulate  even  the  best  of 
alum  fiction  among  school  children.  The  school  is  better  off  without  much  of 
the  current  adult  tiction  which  serves  a  legitimate  purpose  for  the  very  dififerent 
constituency  of  the  i>ul)lic  liljrary. 

This  list  does  not  claim  to  be  absolutely  the  best  250  books 
of  the  y<*ar,  but  it  is  \\vm\v  with  great  care  and  with  the  coopera- 
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tion  and  advice  of  many  of  the  ablest  librarians  and  other  students 
of  public  reading.  The  wide  circulation  of  the  list  has  exerted 
a  very  marked  influence  in  improving  the  standards  in  buying 
books  both  for  public  and  private  libraries.  It  is  particularly 
useful  in  making  up  traveling  libraries. 

Education  of  taste  for  reading.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
a  taste  for  good  pictures  is  a  matter  of  slow  development.  The 
cheap,  gaudy  chromo  on  the  walls  of  the  settler's  cabin  is  often 
a  pioneer.  People  learn  to  like  good  pictures  and  develop  their 
taste  by  comparing  and  recotgnizing  that  one  is  better  than 
another.  No  progress  is  made  till  there  is  something  to  com- 
pare. So  in  reading.  One  who  reads  nothing  has  no  basis  for 
any  preference.  Some  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  this- 
fact  that  they  are  willing  to  let  children  or  adults  read  dime 
novels  or  "  yellow  "  journals,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  reading 
habit  started.  A  foothold  once  gained,  progress  toward  better 
things  may  begin.  Some  eminent  librarians  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  advocate  furnishing  what  most  of  us  call  trash  for  ground 
bait  in  order  to  attract  those  who  they  think  would  not  rise  to 
anything  higher.  We  have  never  eiK.'ouraged  this  extreme  view, 
but  have  felt  that  the  library  should  offer  the  best  that  the 
reader  was  ready  for.  Many  readers  find  their  way  to  the  best 
books  only  through  reading  and  .outgrowing  the  poorer;  the 
problem  before  the  public  library  is  to  decide  at  what  point  in 
this  process  of  growth  its  work  should  begin.  Only  an  extrem- 
ist would  suggest  thait  it  should  furnish  the  poorest  as  a  begin- 
ning for  the  weakest  readers;  only  an  extremist  would  ask  that 
nothing  be  supplied  but  the  classics  and  masters  of  literature  in 
each  field.  A  recent  editorial  in  Town  and  country  represents 
the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  observers  in  a  way  to  command 
respect  as  follows: 

In  his  recent  chat  upon  modern  books,  Mr  Howells  has  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  a  great  many  literary  and  thinking  people 
when  he  declares  that  the  era  of  the  half  million  copies  novel 
is  but  a  transition  one  connecting  a  period  when  reading  was 
done  by  the  few  with  a  future  time  when  reading  with  dis- 
cernment will  be  done  by  the  many.  The  popular  book,  all 
thinking  people  realize,  is  not  necessarily  a  good  book,  and  the 
advertisement  of  the  publisher  that  a  novel  has  sold  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  does  not  stamp  it  as  one  of  literary  merit. 
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Yet  the  reign  of  the  popular  and  ephemeral  book  does  not  mean 
a  degeneration  of  literary  taste.  As  Mr  Howells  says,  we  must  not 
think  the  lovers  of  a  half  million  copj'  novel  are  recreant  lovers 
of  Hawthorne,  or  George  Eliot,  or  Mr  Thomas  Hardy.  The  most 
part  of  them  never  heard  of  those  men.  We  may  liken  our  im- 
measurable mental  level  to  the  wild,  uncultivated  prairie  country, 
which,  when  men  begin  to  plant  it  with  trees,  they  first  plant 
with  the  coarse,  rank  cottonwood.  After  a  generation  or  two 
of  cottonwood,  they  can  grow  oaks  and  elms  and  maples  on  the 
prairie,  but  not  at  first.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  plains  in 
which  the  literary  cottonwoods  now  flourish  have  never  grown 
oaks  or  elms  or  maples.  Up  to  the  time  the  readers  of  the  recent 
successes  began  to  read  them,  they  had  read  dime  novels  and 
story  papers,  or  they  went  to  the  theaters.  And  this  stage  is 
therefore  a  hopeful  one,  for  these  books  reclaim  from  illiteracy  a 
wide  area  of  humanity  and  will  convert  them  finally  into  fields 
of  genuine  literature.  And  so  the  popular  novel,  while  it  has  its 
dangers,  is  on  the  whole  a  hopeful  sign  and  it  gives  fair  promise 
for  the  future. 

Giving  away  library  books.  Most  large  libraries  accumulate  in 
their  duplicate  or  exchange  divisions  large  numbers  of  soiled  or 
slightly  mutilated  books,  magazines,  pamphlets  and  extra  copies 
which  they  have  no  hope  either  of  selling  or  exchanging  for 
years  to  come,  if  ever,  and  yet  hesitate  to  send  to  the  paper  mill, 
knowing  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  would  read  and 
value  the  books  if  they  could  be  put  in  their  hands.  It  is  an 
economic  waste  for  libraries  crowded  for  space  to  postpone  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Besides  the  room  occupied,  time,  which 
is  money,  is  every  year  spent  in  cleaning,  arranging,  inventorying 
or  thinking  about  these  puzzling  collections,  not  quite  good 
enough  to  sell  or  exchange,  and  a  little  too  good  to  throw  away. 

Libraries  should  devote  some  attention  to  judiciously  giving 
away  material  of  this  kind.  Often  it  is  impracticable  for  the 
library  owning  it  to  reach  personally  the  persons  who  ought  to 
use  it.  It  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  ordinary  libraiw  circulation 
with  charges,  returns  and  incidental  labor.  Help  in  the  benef- 
icent work  can  be  secured  from  libraries',  schools,  hospitals, 
prisons,  societies  or  individuals  who  appreciate  the  value  of  good 
reading  and  will  be  willing  to  furnish  the  time  and  labor  if  the 
material  can  be  given  them.  A  circular  letter  to  principals  of 
sclionls  ;iii(l  libriiiians,  explaining  what  is  wanted,  would  secure 
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many   volunteers   willing   to   undertake   to   [)lace   these   surplus 
books  where  they  would  do  most  good. 

Many  people  have  hundreds  of  the  best  magazines,  clean  and 
in  good  condition,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  burn  up  and  yet 
which  are  greatly  in  the  way.  Many  magazine  publishers  have 
back  numbers  entirely  fresh  but  beyond  any  probable  demand 
and  would  be  willing  to  give  them  for  this  use  instead  of  destroy- 
ing them,  because  their  circulation  would  make  new  friends  and 
possible  subscribers  for  the  magazine,  and  for  the  higher  reason 
that  the  deliberate  destruction  of  thousands  of  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  magazines  seems  a  crime  in  a  land  where  so  many 
are  hungry  for  good  reading  and  where  thousands  are  ruining  their 
eyes  over  books  and  newspapers  full  of  poor  matter,  badly  printed, 
when  they  would  much  prefer  to  read  the  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  magazines  if  they  had  tfpi)ortunity.  A  library  or 
school  might  wisely  lend  these  two  or  three  times  till  they  were 
either  too  much  soiled  or  the  demand  had  lessened,  when  they 
could  be  given  outright  to  some  one  who  in  turn  might  later 
pass  them  on  again,  so  that  a  score  of  readers  might  possibly  see 
them  before  they  went  finally  into  the  waste  paper.  As  the  loss 
would 'be  little  if  a  copj'  lent  was  not  returned,  it  would  answer 
very  well  if  no  record  were  kept,  but  a  slip  given  the  borrower 
requesting  him  to  return  the  book  so  that  another  might  have 
it.  Details  would  be  worked  out  by  experience  but  the  principle 
involved  is  an  organized  system  by  which  great  quantities  of  the 
best  books  and  magazines  that  are  now  destroyed  may  have  many 
more  readings.  This  system  should  be  managed  by  a  few  central 
libraries,  but  the  smaller  libraries  should  be  in  active  cooperation 
as  distributing  centers.  It  is  the  traveling  library  idea  in  the 
outward  direction  only.  A  balloon  -without  a  string  to  pull  it 
back  is  none  the  less  properly  classed  with  balloons. 

Origin  of  system.  It  is  of  very  little  concern  who  first  sug- 
gested a  traveling  library  or  any  other  useful  idea.  The  one  to 
whom  credit  is  given  was  very  unlikely  to  have  been  the  first. 
We  simply  have  not  chanced  to  learn  of  those  who  thought  the 
same  thing  before.  The  germ  of  the  traveling  library  is  as  old 
as  the  first  lending  of  two  or  more  books  together.  The  thing 
of  practical  importance  is  how  to  make  the  method  economically 
available  for  the  largest  possible  work.     If  we  seem  to  come  back 
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in  these  matters  to  sonietlnng  very  similar  to  what  has  been  used 
perhaps  a  century  ago,  we  should  remember  that  we  are  travel- 
ing not  in  circles  but  in  spirals  and  that  if  apparently  returning 
to  the  same  point,  we  are  on  a  much  higher  plane  and  are  moving 
steadily  forward  in  healthful  evolution. 

Libraries  for  traveling.  It  has  been  asserted  that  traveling 
libraries  were  really  initiated  by  Napoleon  and  Sir  Julius  Caesar; 
but  they  had  simply  compact  little  collections  to  cavrj  about  with 
them  for  their  personal  reading,  just  as  a  thousand  other  persons 
"have  carried  a  few  books  in  their  trunks,  which  in  that  sense  were 
traveling  libraries.  They  were  little  libraries  and  traveled  about. 
If  put  in  a  special  case  for  use  in  a  carriage,  it  even  more  might 
deserve  the  name  of  traveling  library,  but  it  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  what  is  now  understood  by  the  term  "  traveling  libra- 
ries." Our.  books  are  of  ordinary  size  as  they  are  not  specially 
designed  for  carriages,  boats  or  cars,  though  the  best  American 
trains  and  steamers  are  now  considered  incomplete  without  a 
library.  Train  and  boat  libraries,  like  books  on  ocean  steamers 
and  men-of-war,  may  fairly  be  called  traveling  libraries,  but  a 
traveling  library  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  is  one  that  travels 
only  when  not  in  use.  It  is  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  not  for 
the  owner's  reading.  The  essential  principle  is  economy  and  the 
libraries  are  traveling  merely  as  a  necessary  method  to  secure 
that  economy.  After  use  for  a  given  period  by  one  community, 
they  travel  back  to  the  center,  are  checked  over,  put  in  good  re- 
pair and  sent  out  for  service  in  other  fields,  but  they  are  not  used 
while  they  are  traveling,  whereas  the  other  typ^  of  libraries  men- 
tioned, from  Sir  Julius  Caesar's  down  to  the  Lake  Shore  limited 
are  never  used  except  when  traveling.  Peripatetic  libraries 
might  have  been  a  better  name,  leaving  the  word  traveling  for 
the  books  used  by  travelers  either  in  public  or  private  convey- 
ances, but  the  name  and  the  thing  are  now  so  well  understood 
and  approved  that  change  seems  undesirable  and  probably  im- 
practicable. For  the  origin  of  the  modern  traveling  library  sys- 
tem we  must  go  to  those  cases  where  books  are  used  first  by  one 
community  and  then  by  another  till  they  are  worn  out  in  actual 
service,  thus  accomidishing  the  greatest  possible  good  for  a  given 
expenditure. 
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Size.  The  question  of  cost  both  of  books  and  traDsporlatiori 
tends  to  break  up  our  normal  library  of  100  volumes  into  two  or 
more.  Where  books  are  sent  by  freight,  as  they  must  usually  be 
for  economy,  100  pounds  go  as  cheaply  as  any  less  weight  and 
for  a  community  library  100  volumes  are  none  too  many  fairh*  to 
represent  various  subjects  and  interests.  If  the  library  is  for  a 
club  on  a  specific  subject,  the  number  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  subject.  If  for  a  single  farmhouse  a  dozen  or  20  books 
may  be  as  many  as  can  be  afforded.  We  have  found  it  wise  to 
break  our  unit  of  100  volumes  into  halves  and  quarters,  having 
adopted  a  shelf  holding  about  2.5  volumes.  The  fee  of  $2  for  25 
volumes  and  |1  for  each  additional  25  fits  in  with  this  plan  and 
many  localities  take  100  miscellaneous  books  with  25  juveniles 
or  25  more  on  some  sj^ecial  topic. 

Fixed  or  flexible.  Instead  of  discussing  which  is_  the  better 
method  we  should  use  both  as  demand  requires.  Economy  re- 
quires the  use  of  fixed  collections  as  far  as  practicable.  The 
selection  can  be  made  with  more  care  when  done  once  for  all 
than  is  practicable  when  selecting  for  a  single  trip.  Catalogues 
can  be  printed;  records  can  be  kept  more  easily;  the  work  can 
be  done  more  quickly  and  cheaply.  But  there  are  certain  cases 
where  the  best  results  can  be  gained  only  by  making  up  the 
library  for  the  occasion.  Reading  is  on  the  optional  system;  un- 
less we  make  jjeople  believe  they  wish  a  book  they  will  not  read 
it.  If  they  can  be  made  to  see  that  our  selection  is  really  better 
than  theirs  it  is  well,  but  they  might  better  take  a  second  or 
third  best  book  which  they  will  read  than  a  better  one  which 
they  will  return  unread. 

Duplicates.  Theoretically  it  is  wise  to  have  enough  duplicates 
of  the  best  books  so  that  readers  who  prefer  the  best  may  have 
it.  There  will  often  b'e  disappointment  in  the  demand  for  the 
best  books,  but  it  is  easy  to  limit  the  supply  of  duplicates  to 
what  is  found  to  be  the  real  need.  If  20  persons  are  studying 
subject  A  with  a  traveling  library  of  100  volumes  it  seems  un- 
wise to  say  there  shall  be  in  that  library  only  one  copy  of  the 
beet  book  of  the  100  for  the  average  reader,  or  no  more  than  of 
the  poorest.  Five  or  10  copies  of  the  books  most  readers  will 
prefer  may  wisely  be  included. 
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Barren  fields.  With  all  the  great  success  of  the  system  there 
are  enough  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule  where  it  is  reported  that 
people  seem  not  to  care  for  the  libraries.  We  shall  develop  soon 
s.  class  of  men  and  women  with  wide  experience  and  rare  skill 
who  will  enjoy  dealing  with  these  problems.  The  seed  we  sow 
may  bring  forth  no  fruit  on  the  ground  where  it  falls.  A  good 
farmer  having  a  similar  experience  does  not  continue  to  plant  the 
«ame  seed  on  the  same  land,  but  uses  the  seed  on  another  soil  and 
for  this  ground  tries  a  new  crop.  With  the  demand  larger  than 
we  can  supply  we  must  of  course  give  our  time  first  to  those  ready 
and  eager  for  our  help  but  later  we  must  find  how  to  reach  what 
are  now"  known  as  the  "  library  barrens." 

Transportation.  This  is  the  most  practical  problem  before  us 
at  present.  Numerous  railways  have  already  made  concessions. 
The  express  companies  recognized  the  claim  of  the  traveling 
libraries  for  the  blind  and  on  the  same  principle  it  is  hoped  will 
make  concessions  to  the  new  committee  appointed  in  1901  by 
the  American  library  association  to  secure  lower  rates.  In  Vic- 
toria the  railway  department  requires  the  lines  to  return  books 
free.  In  Canada  the  postoffice  department  gives  free  transporta- 
tion for  the  Aberdeen  society's  literature,  thus  establishing  the 
precedent  which  should  help  us  in  the  United  States. 

Two  special  movements  are  beingactivelypressed  with  good  hope 
of  success.  One  would  make  rural  free  delivery  facilities  available 
in  distributing  books.  The  other,  and  most  important  of  all,  aims 
to  secure  for  public  libraries,  if  registered  as  maintained  solely 
for  the  public  welfare,  at  least  the  same  pound  rates  which  are 
granted  to  newspapers,  many  of  which  are  maintained  solely  for 
selfish  motives  as  a  source  of  profit  to  owners  and  regardless  of 
their  pernicious  influence  on  the  public.  We  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple in  granting  free  postage  to  newspapers  within  their  own 
county  in  order  to  encourage  the  local  press.  Certainly  in  any 
broad  view  libraries  have  the  strongest  claim  on  the  postal  de- 
partment for  cooperation  and  the  lowest  rates. 

Central  offices.  A  great  variety  of  experiments  are  now  in 
]»i()grcss,  as  a  result  of  which  we  shall  probably  in  a  few  years 
find  how  to  get  best  results.  There  is  no  objection  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  association  circulating  as  many  libraries  as  possible 
jf  the  books  are  good,  but  it  is  liiglily  desirable  to  determine,  if 
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we  can,  how  to  handle  anj-  avaihible  funds  so  as  to  get  the  hiigest 
public  return.  The  national  library  i«  taking  on  many  new  and 
important  functions,  but  probably  distances  are  too  great  and  the 
whole  country  too  yast  to  expect  traveling  libraries  to  be  sent 
out  from  Washington;  though  boolcs  not  elsewhere  available  will 
doubtless  be  lent  to  responsible  libraries  or  individuals.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  recognition  that  the  state  is  the  natural 
unit  with  which  to  work.  In  some  sections,  specially  through  the 
south,  municipal  organization  or  lack  of  it  may  demand  recogni- 
tion of  the  county  as  a  unit.  In  many  cases  local  libraries  are 
carrying  on  an  extensive  traveling  libraiy  system  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  federations  of  women's  clubs  have  in  many 
states  started  systems  Ayliich  they  are  supporting  by  voluntary 
contributions.  This  movement,  like  that  for  free  schools,  is  to 
secure  a  public  necessity,  and  while  voluntary  labor  and  personal 
gifts  are  very  desirable  in  the  beginning,  they  can  not  be  relied 
on  for  permanent  support. 

The  public  will  value  more  a  thing  for  which  it  pays.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  state's  school  system  would  do  it  as  much  good 
if  it  had  been  given  it  outright  by  some  beneficent  multimillion- 
aire. All  experience  teaches  the  desirability  of  "  hitching  our 
wagon  to  a  star  "  as  early  as  practicable  by  securing  recognition 
from  the  state  that  the  library  is  just  as  essential  as  the  school 
in  popular  education.  This  means  support  of  needed  machinery 
at  public  expense. 

State  or  local  centers.  So  far  as  traveling  libraries  take  the 
place  of  little  branches  or  delivery  stations  within  a  circle  where 
the  inhabitants  come  to  the  central  point  frequently  for  other 
purposes,  it  may  be  best  to  continue  local  work,  but  if  the  case 
of  books  must  be  boxed  and  put  on  the  railway,  much  better  work 
can  be  secured  for  a  given  amount  of  money  by  paying  a  trifle 
more  freight  and  having  one  central  office  for  the  state  rather 
than  to  break  it  up  into  smaller  units.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  competent  supervision.  Books  and  administrative  machinery 
must  be  developed.  The  saving  in  time  and  freight  by  sending 
books  to  an  adjoining  county  instead  of  to  a  state  center  is  very 
trifling,  but  the  extra  cost  of  maintaining  several  centers  is  very 
great. 
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The  lesisoii  to  be  learned  from  commerce  and  manufacturing 
points  very  strongly  toward  the  larger  unit.  Consolidation  of  a 
dozen  centers  in  a  single  state  into  one  strong  traveling  library 
office  would  usually  save  an  even  greater  percentage  than  the  con- 
solidation of  short  lines  of  railway,  of  scattered  factories  turning 
out  the  same  product,  and  other  combinations  which  have  been 
proved  a  means  to  getting  better  results  from  a  given  amount  of 
time  and  money. 

Relations  to  schools.  A  total  readjustment  of  the  point  of  view 
is  necessary  for  most  people.  We  object  when  one  says  that  the 
library  is  a  valuable  and  useful  adjunct  to  the  school,  putting 
it  on  the  same  plane  as  a  laboratory  or  gymnasium.  We  insist 
that  in  a  broad  conception  of  education  the  library  and  school 
are  no  longer  to  be  driven  tandem  but  abreast.  The  library  must 
be  recognized  not  as  "  something  desirable,"  but  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  complement  to  the  schools  in  any  satisfactory  educa- 
tional system. 

What  we  call  "  school  education  "  is  carried  on  by  elementary 
and  high  schools,  colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools  and 
universities,  all  assuming  that  attendance  on  their  courses  is  the 
main  business  of  the  students.  What  we  term  "  home  education  " 
centers  round  the  library  and  includes  libraries,  museums,  study 
I  iubs,  extension  teaching,  tests  and  credentials,  and  involves  no 
change  of  residence  or  interruption  of  regular  vocations.  Using 
these  w^ords  in  their  broad  senses,  ''libraries"  includes  the  educa- 
tion that  comes  from  reading;  museums,  what  comes  from  seeing; 
clubs,  what  comes  from  mutual  help.  The  work  of  the  school 
is  for  those  in  attendance  on  it;  the  library  works  with  those  at 
home.  The  school  is  chiefly  for  the  young;  the  library  is  for  adults 
as  well,  including  all  from  extreme  youth  to  old  age.  School 
work  is  for  a  limited  course;  the  library  is  for  all  of  life.  School 
work  is  compulsory^  at  least  in  the  lower  grades,  and  is  duty 
under  a  master;  library  work  is  optional  and  is  pleasure  under  a 
friend.  It  calls  for  joyous  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
which  always  gives  the  most  ra])id  and  satisfactory  development. 

Because  of  these  differences  and  freedom  from  the  disciplinary 
work  of  the  school,  librarians  though  with  lungf-r  hours  and 
shorter  vacations  are  less  likely  to  be  worn  out  than  teachers. 
Each  has  its  proper  Held  of  work,  and  librarians  have  no  more 
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right  to  expect  teachers  to  carry  their  owu  burdens  and  also  take 
on  new  ones,  than  have  teachers  to  ask  librarians  to  perform  some 
of  the  school  functions.  Better  results  are  uniformly  secured 
where  the  library  is  not  under  the  same  board  as  the  schools. 
Naturally,  almost  inevitably,  school  trustees  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion feel  that  the  greatest  concern  of  life  is  the  school  and  they 
will  consider  themselves  as  singularly  broadminded  if  they  recog- 
nize the  library  as  an  unobjectionable  or  perhaps  a  very  useful 
bob  to  the  school  kite.  The  best  results  can  come  only  when  the 
trustees  give  their  whole  thought  and  energy  to  library  interests 
and  believe  them  as  second  in  importance  to  none.  Library  and 
schools  should  work  in  the  greatest  harmony,  but  under  inde- 
pendent boards. 

The  great  function  of  the  teacher  to  which  he  should  bend  every 
energy  is  to  give  to  the  pupils  under  his  care  a  taste  for  reading. 
With  this,  much  of  the  rest  will  follow.  I  would  vastly  prefer  my 
own  child  to  leave  school  with  a  strong  taste  for  good  books  and 
a  record  of  comparative  failure  in  his  studies^  than  to  have  him 
take  all  the  honors  in  his  examinations  and  begin  life  with  no 
genuine  liking  for  reading.  Huxley  has  wisely  isaid  that  to  teach 
our  boys  and  girls  to  read  without  provision  for  what  that  read- 
ing shall  be,  is  as  senseless  as  it  would  be  to  teach  them  the  ex- 
pert use  of  the  knife,  fork  and  spoon  with  no  provision  as  to  their 
physical  food. 

Point  of  view.  The  old  library  was  a  reservoir  concerned  chiefly 
with  getting  in.  In  our  generation  the  reservoir  has  been  changed 
into  a  fountain.  The  library  has  been  an  aggressive  force  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  giving  out.  In  this  work  we  have  often  for- 
gotten that  reading  is  not  necessarily  good.  It  is  a  mighty  engine 
exerting  the  most  powerful  iufluence  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the 
human  mind.  Many  a  mother  is  at  perfect  peace  thinking  that 
her  boy  is  on  the  high  road  to  heaven  if  only  she  finds  him  with 
his  nose  in  a  book,  and  yet  we  all  know  that  the  reading  of  bad 
books  is  the  surest  and  quickest  road  to  the  pit.  Our  recent  work 
has  had  to  do  too  much  with  quantity,  too  little  with  quality  of 
library  reading.  We  have  made  the  reservoir  into  a  fountain,  but 
we  must  give  more  attention  to  filtration.  The  great  problem  be- 
fore thoughtful  students  of  librarianship  today  is  not  so  much 
bow  to  increase  number  of  volumes  circulated,  but  how  to  improve 
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<iuality,  excluding  the  worst,  decreasing  the  use  of  the  poor,  en- 
couraging the  good  and  aiming  constantly  to  lead  every  reader 
to  the  best.  The  most  hopeful  efforts  are  in  the  direction  of  care- 
ful, unprejudiced,  brief  notes  after  book  titles  in  catalogues 
to  help  both  reader  and  librarian  to  know  what  purpose  each  book 
<an  best  serve. 

Bulletin  on  traveling  libraries.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
traveling  library  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  great  public  in- 
terest in  its  methods  seem  to  call  for  a  special  bulletin  of  informa- 
tion. Therefore  Miss  Myrtilla  Avery,  who  from  the  beginning 
of  the  New  York  system  has  been  director's  assistant,  has  at  my 
request  prepared  a  summary  of  our  own  methods  and  of  the 
traveling  library  systems  in  other  states  which  have  come  to  our 
attention  in  our  extensive  correspondence  and  exchange  of  pub- 
lications. To  look  over  even  in  summary  all  this  work  will  be 
i\  valuable  introduction  to  the  many  who  are  utilizing  the  travel- 
ing library  principle,  often  in  some  field  as  yet  untried,  but  yet 
likely  to  get  many  practical  suggestions  from  the  experience  of 
others. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  OTHER  TRAVELING  LIBRARY 

SYSTEMS 

BY  MYRTILLA  AVERY  B.A,  (WELLESLEy)  B.L.S.  (X.  Y.) 

Director's  assistant 
Origin.  In  tracing  the  beginnings  of  a  successful  movement 
one  is  often  dismayed  by  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  occur- 
rences which  are  pointed  out  as  its  forerunners.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration,  however,  all  the  vague  antecedents  of  a  system 
which  has  its  roots  in  the  overwhelming  demand  for  the  diffusion 
of  education  distinguishing  the  19th  century,  we  may  without 
doubt  see  in  the  collection  of  religious  tracts  circulating  in  Scot- 
land in  ISIO  a  true  progenitor  of  our  modern  traveling  libraries. 
Five  years  later  these  collections  were  made  to  correspond  still 
more  closely  to  present  ideas  by  the  addition  of  books  on  litera- 
ture and  science.  Under  the  name  "itinerant  libraries"  they 
were  lent  to  towns  and  villages  of  East  Lothian  through  the 
offorts  of  Samuel  Brown  of  Haddington.  In  1825,  19  of  these 
libraries,  containing  ."jO  volumes  each,  circulated  among  more 
than  700  borrowers  at  15  ''  stations."  each  having  its  own  libra- 
rian.    The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  libraries,  amounting 
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to  about  $300.  was  defrayed  by  tsiibsii'iptioKis  and  the  sale  of 
tracts.  Tlie  system  was  subsequently  adopted  in  Berwickshire 
where  each  reader  paid  twopence  a  month  toward  expenses.^  In 
1830  the  plan  was  still  iu  operation  in  East  Lothian  but  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  libraries  having  increased  to  40,  stations  to  31 
and  circulation  to  10,000  a  year.^  The  fate  of  these  libraries  is 
unknown  but  they  doubtless  became  merged  in  the  mechanics 
institutions  and  similar  organizations  for  popular  education 
which  were  established  in  the  towns  visited  by  them. 

It  is  also  not  improbable  that  some  knowledge  of  the  plan  was 
carried  to  America,  for  as  early  as  1831  itinerating  libraries  were 
advocated  by  the  managers  of  the  American  lyceum  and  a  propo- 
sition made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  county 
system.^  Though  the  plan  was  not  i)ut  into  effect,  the  idea  of 
utilizing  books  as  widely  as  possible  was  not  lost  sight  of  and 

17  years  after  we  find  the  American  seamen's  friend  society  ex- 
changing libraries  among  American  ships  and  sending  them  later 
to  naval  hospitals  and  lifesaving  stations.  In  1869,  the  Boston 
and  Albany  railroad  started  its  library  for  employees,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  system  v*-hich  has  since  been  adopted  by  other  American 
railroads  and  corporations. 

It  is  in  Australia,  however,  that  we  find  the  earliest  traveling 
libraries  equipped  according  to  modern  ideas,  and  the  plan  put 
in  operation  in  Melbourne  in  1800  is  still  in  existence  (see  p.  14G). 

18  years  later  Oxford  began  to  send  out  its  university  extension 
libraries,  in  which  work  it  was  soon  followed  by  Cambridge. 
Such  were  the  precedents  for  traveling  libraries,  when  in'  1889 
Melvil  Dewey,  director  of  the  New  York  state  library,  outlined 
a  plan  for  establishing  a  state  system  which  w^as  not  only  adopted 
by  the  regents  of  the  University  and  made  effective  by  an  an- 
nual appropriation  from  the  legislature  in  1892,  but  has  served 
as  a  Vv'orking  model  iu  greater  or  less  degree  for  nearly  all  the 
systems  since  established. 

1  See  an  interestiDg  pamphlet  by  Lord  Brougham  entitled  Practical  ohservations 
on  popular  education,  Boston,  1826. 

See  reprint  of  pamphlet  on  ItineratiiKi  Uhraries  by  Rev.  William  Brown  M.D. 
published  in  New  York  in  1836  by  D.  Fanshaw,  and  referred  to  in  an  article  on 
Forgotten  travelhtg  libraries  by  S.  H.  Ranck  in  Library  Journal,  May  1901. 

3  See  pamphlet  on  American  lyceum  published  iu  Boston  in  1831  by  Hiram 
Tupper;  or,  Home  educatiou  bulletin  23,  p.  5-7. 
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The  early  history  of  traveling  libraries  in  New  York  was  re- 
lated at  the  1894  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  by  W.  R.  Eastman, 
inspector  of  New  York  libraries  and  then  in  charge  of  traveling 
libraries  in  Xew  York.  This  paper,  published  in  the  Forum,. 
January  1895.  and  at  once  reprinted  as  circular  32  of  the  home 
education  department  but  now  out  of  print,  is  again  given  in 
full. 

A  NEW  AID  TO  POPULAR  EDUCATION:  FREE  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 
BY   WILLIAM   R.    EASTMAN  M.A.    (YALE)    B.L.S.    (N.   Y.) 

The  New  York  state  traveling  library  system  is  a  direct  de- 
velopment of  the  work  of  the  public  library.  The  local  library 
lends  one  book,  the  traveling  library  lends  a  hundred;  the  local 
library  lends  to  a  person,  the  other  to  a  community;  one  lends 
for  two  weeks,  the  other  for  six  months.  In  this  way  the  state 
library  becomes  the  parent  of  libraries. 

This  system  was  made  possible  by  legislation  of  the  state  of 
New  York  in  1892.  The  University  lav^-  of  that  year  authorized 
the  regents  to  lend  for  a  limited  time  selections  of  books,  from 
the  duplicate  department  of  the  state  library  or  from  books 
specially  given  or  bought  for  this  purpose,  to  public  libraries  un- 
der state  supervision,  or  to  communities  meeting  required  con- 
ditions. Out  of  §25,000  appropriated  for  free  libraries,  a  portion 
was  at  once  set  apart  by  the  regents  to  buy  and  prepare  books 
to  be  lent  under  their  rules. 

The  rules  then  adopted  provide  that  a  selection  of  100  books 
may  be  lent  for  six  months  to  the  trustees  of  any  public  library 
in  the  state  under  regents  visitation,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  85 
to  cover  expense  of  cases,  catalogues,  record  blanks,  and  trans- 
portation V)oth  ways.  Where  no  such  library  exists,  the  books 
will  be  lent  on  petition  of  any  25  resident  taxpayers.  In  their 
petition,  an  owner  of  real  estate  must  be  named  as  trustee,  who 
must  be  personally  responsible  for  the  books.  Libraries  may  be 
lent  to  the  officers  of  a  university  extension  center,  reading 
course,  or  study  club,  if  registered  by  the  regents.  A  later  rule 
offers  selections  of  50  volumes  for  a  fee  of  |3. 

It  was  decided  to  begin  with  10  libraries  of  I'lO  vnlumes  eath. 
The  libraries  were  chosen  with  reference  to  their  educational 
value,  without  disregarding  a  reasonable  demand  for  recreation. 
In  these  days,  fortunately,  science  is  becoming  more  and  more 
capable  of  popular  illustration,  new  books  of  history  and  travel 
have  the  fascination  of  romance,  while  fiction  is  burdened  with 
the  most  serious  jnoldems  of  humanity;  so  that  in  making  up  a 
libraiy  the  task  of  preserving  an  even  balance  bi'tween  informa- 
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tion  and  amusement  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  it  would  have 
been  25  j^ears  ago.  Books  of  reference  and  periodicals  were 
ruled  out,  but  a  few  bright  sensible  books  for  children  were  ac- 
cepted. The  tastes  of  professional  men  were  not  ignored;  a  few 
significant  books  on  social  science  or  economics  were  carefully 
sought.  But  all  these  were  a  small  minority.  After  these,  in 
crder  of  importance,  came  books  about  the  useful  arts,  about 
natural  science,  books  of  travel,  biography,  letters,  history,  and 
fiction,  which  were  added  in  quantity  and  quality  to  suit  the 
needs  of  ''  the  general  reader."  It  was  obvious,  too,  that  the  re- 
quirements of  different  communities  must  greatly  vary.  There 
■are  some  communities  where  even  the  old  familiar  books  would 
be  unknown;  in  others  nothing  but  the  latest  would  serve.  To 
meet  different  needs,  three  libraries  of  the  10  were  made  to  in- 
clude a  liberal  allowance  of  the  older  favorites,  such  as  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Holmes,  Prescott,  and  Parkman,  which  were 
excluded  from  the  other  seven;  and  one  library  was  made  up 
wholly  of  the  books  of  the  year  1892. 

At  length,  after  much  revision  and  consultation  at  the  state 
library,  1000  volumes  were  chosen  and  distributed  into  10  groups 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  the  range  of  subjects,  in  literary 
merit,  and  in  attractiveness.  The  percentage  of  each  kind  of 
literature  was:  Fiction,  22^';  History,  IS;  Biograph}^,  13;  Travel, 
11;  Science  and  Useful  arts,  9;  Sociology,  5;  Religion  and  Ethics, 
4;  Fine  arts,  3;  other  literature,  15. 

Since  the  first  10  lists  were  made  up,  later  books  have  been 
constantly  bought  to  supply  additional  libraries.  The  later  libra- 
ries have  been  of  50  volumes  instead  of  100,  to  permit  the  more 
frequent  appearance  of  a  new  library  and  a  wider  range  of  choice 
to  the  borrower,  or  the  borrowing  of  a  small  library  at  less  cost. 
The  choice  of  books  rests  with  the  book  board,  made  up  of  5 
members  of  the  staff'  of  the  New  York  state  library. 

In  addition  to  the  general  libraries,  special  subject  lists  have 
been  prepared;  a  set  of  50  and  a  set  of  25  volumes  in  each  sub- 
ject. Economics,  agriculture,  French  history,  and  United  States 
history  have  been  already  taken  up  in  these  selections,  besides 
lists  in  literature,  to  cover  regents  reading  courses.  The  general 
lists  now  number  18;  the  special  lists,  9.  The  university  ex- 
tension libraries  also  should  be  noticed.  Any  registered  exten- 
sion center  may  obtain  flOO  worth  of  books  for  reference,  selected 
by  Their  lecturer,  on  the  same  terms  as  a  traveling  library.  The 
same  privilege  is  extended  also  to  registered  study  clubs  and 
reading  circles.  As  fast  as  these  books  are  returned,  they  are 
-arranged  as  a  distinct  library  to  meet  future  requisitions. 

The  first  purchase  of  books  consisted  of  two  sets  of  each  of 
the  10  general  libraries.     As  the  demand  increased,  other  sets 
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of -the  same  were  needed,  and  several  have  been  duplicated  10 
times.  Cloth  bound  editions  have  been  used.  The  price  of  single 
volumes  has  varied  from  40  cents  to  |5,  list  price.  The  average 
cost  is  a  little  less  than  |1  a  volume. 

Books  are  made  ready  for  circulation  as  in  a  well  equipped 
public  library.  The  catalogue  note  on  each  book  is  intended  to 
give  in  the  briefest  form  a  clear  idea  of  its  scope  and  character. 
Every  copy  of  the  printed  catalogues  contains  the  rules  for  local 
circulation,  and  these  are  supplied  in  quantity  with  each  library 
sent  out.  A  simple  system  of  charging  borrowed  books  is  indi- 
cated in  the  rules,  and  bookcards  and  readers  cards,  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose,  are  supplied.  All  cards  are  returned 
to  Albany  with  the  books,  enabling  the  central  office  to  keep  full 
statistics  of  the  use  of  each  volume.  An  oak  bookcase,  with 
neatly  paneled  doors  and  a  lock  and  key,  is  furnished  with  every 
50  books.  There  is  sent  also  a  plain  oak  cabinet  with  a  single 
drawer  with  compartments  to  hold  cards,  and  the  like.  This 
outfit,  with  cards  and  packing  cases,  costs  about  $14  for  every 
100  volumes. 

The  first  traveling  library  went  out  Feb,  8,  1893.  In  eight 
months,  up  to  Oct.  1,  1893,  24  libraries  had  been  sent  out. 
In  the  second  year,  up  to  Oct.  1,  1894,  101  had  been  sent;  a 
total  of  12.5.  They  went  to  8G  places.  Of  these  125,  43  were 
sent  on  petition;  40  to  public  libraries;  22  to  academy  libraries 
open  to  the  public;  18*  to  university  extension  centers;  2  to  in- 
dividual borrov^'ers.  In  all,  11,900  volumes  were  sent  out,  of 
which  9G00  were  included  in  general  libraries,  950  in  subject 
libraries,  and  1350  in  university  extension  libraries.  44  of  these 
libraries,  aggregating  4400  volumes,  are  still  out,  leaving  7500 
volumes  which  have  been  returned  without  any  loss  or  serious 
injury.  One  missing  book,  costing  70  cents,  was  paid  for  by  a 
trustee. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  circulation  of  5300  volumes  are  at 
hand.  Their  total  circulation  was  15,358,  an  average  of  290  read- 
frs  to  each  100  volumes,  in  a  period  of  six  months.  The  smallest 
circulation  was  GG,  the  largest  GOO.  One  50  volume  library  circu- 
lated 338.  The  number  of  borrowers  was  4392,  showing  an  aver- 
age of  three  and  a  half  books  to  a  reader.  The  details  of  circul.i- 
tioii  of  the  different  libraries  show  great  variation. 

The  library  which  had  a  circulation  of  GOO  in  one  place  had  18G 
in  another;  that  which  had  598  in  one  place  had  122  elsewhere. 
The  library  tliat  had  but  GG  in  one  place  had  47G  in  another, 
showing  that  the  circulation  was  determined  by  local  conditions, 
let  us  note  a  few  examples.  The  library  that  reached  the 
highest  mark  of  GOO  in  G  months  was  in  the  small  village  of 
Havana,  in  Schuyler  county,  where  a  library  association  had  been 
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organized  by  women  a  few  years  ago  and  had  400  or  500  well- 
read  books.  But  their  books  were  growing  old,  subscribers  were 
fev>',  and  they  were  at  the  point  of  discouragement  when  they 
petitioned  for  a  traveling  library,  and  made  their  own  library 
free.  The  next  highest  circulation — of  598 — was  reached  in 
Ogdensburg,  where  a  newly  chartered  public  library  of  3000 
volumes  is  under  the  care  of  the  principal  of  the  public  schools, 
who,  with  his  teachers,  has  guided  an  enthusiastic  group  of  read- 
ers. Three  successive  libraries  have  gone  to  an  academy  in 
Canandaigua,  and,  under  like  active  influences,  have  reached  cir- 
culations of  339,  504,  and  470.  At  Peru,  a  small  station  on  the 
Ausable  railroad  where  books  were  very  scarce,  a  circulation 
of  490  was  recorded,  one  reader  taking  38.  The  lowest  circula- 
tion of  66  was  in  a  place  where  the  demand  was  cut  off  by  a 
prosperous  library  of  5000  volumes.  19  places  have  already  had 
two  successive  libraries,  five  places  have  had  three.  Fort  Plain 
has  had  four,  and  Plattsburg  five.  From  this  beginning  Platts- 
burg  has  now  a  promising  public  library  just  chartered,  whose 
trustees  are  preparing  for  use  their  first  purchase  of  |400  worth 
of  books.  Six  public  libraries  chartered  within  the  year  began 
by  petitioning  for  traveling  libraries. 

Many  interesting  items  might  be  gleaned  from  the  record  of 
individual  books.  For  example,  Mrs  Burnett's  Siirlif  Tim  had 
14  readers  in  one  place,  and  11,  9,  3,  and  2  in  others,  and  none 
at  all  in  another.  That  lass  o'  Lowrie-s  was  taken  out  by  17  in 
one  town,  and  15,  4,  2,  6,  and  12  in  others.  Henry  Esmond  was 
read  10  times,  and  the  Tirginians  9  times  in  one  place,  and 
neither  was  called  for  in  another.  The  circulation  of  fiction  was 
52^  of  all;  but  the  books  of  fiction  in  the  library  were  only  22';6. 

In  the  department  of  travel  the  popular  books  are:  The  west 
from  a  car  windoiv,  18  readers;  Boy  travellers  in  Africa,  16;  Tramp 
across  the  continent,  15;  On  Canada's  frontier,  14;  Tenting  on  the 
plains,  12;  Knockahout  cluh  on  the  ^^panish  main,  12.  In  popular 
science,  only  one  goes  above  11,  and  that  is  Feathers,  furs  and 
fins,  at  16  calls;  Electricity  in  daily  life  has  10;  Horse  stories,  11. 

Books  on  social  science  were  usually  read  by  two  or  three 
persons  in  a  place.  The  highest  records  in  this  class  are:  Hoio 
the  other  half  lives,  8  readers;  Children  of  the  poor,  6;  Who  poAjs 
your  taxes?  6;  Girls  and  women,  6.  In  biography,  the  favorites 
are:  Butterworth's  Lincoln,  13  readers;  Coffin's  Lincoln,  11; 
Holmes's  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  11;  Hale's  I^ew  England  boyhood, 
11;  Schurz's  Lincoln,  10.  Plainly,  Lincoln  is  the  hero.  In  other 
literature.  Over  the  teacups  had  15  readers;  A  Connecticut  Yankee 
in  King  Arthur^ s  court,  13;  My  summer  in  a  garden,  10.  In  history 
the  war  stories  are  in  the  ascendant.  Page's  Among  the  camps  had 
17  readers;  Boys  of  '61,  13;  Blii^e  jackets  of  '76,  11;  Battlefields  and 
victm'y,  10;  Battlefields  of  '61,  8. 
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A  list  of  the  neglected  books  is  not  without  interest;  but  a 
large  number  of  trials  would  be  needed  for  a  fair  comparison. 
When  library  no.  10  had  gone  out  and  returned  10  times,  there 
v;as  but  one  of  its  books  unused  in  any  place.  That  was  Adams's 
Three  episoiles  of  iJussachiisetts  history.  This  would  not  have 
occurred  in  10  Massachusetts  towns.  In  the  same  library  Merry's 
Select  fragments  of  Roman  poetry,  a  book  in  Latin,  had  a  reading 
in  three  different  places.  Keene's  Literature  of  France  was  read 
in  only  one  place,  but  by  two  readers.  The  number  of  neglected 
books  is  ahvays  reduced  by  further  returns. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  libraries  in  regard  to 
popularity.  The  moe^t  popular-  has  been  the  library  which  con- 
sists wholly  of  books  published  in  1802.  But  if  the  library  that 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  list  in  popularity  had  gone  to  the  same 
places  as  the  other  libraries,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  stood 
as  high. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  see  how  many  books  were  taken  by  a  single 
ri'ader  in  six  months,  we  find  in  one  place,  Peru,  38  books  charged 
to  one  name.  At  Harkness,  the  next  station  to  Peru,  a  girl  of 
13  took  32  books,  and  a  neighbor's  boy  of  15  took  25.  Other 
places  show  readers  who  handled  31,  27,  and  24  books  each.  We 
can  not  be  sure  that  they  read  them,  but  it  indicates  at  least 
the  insatiable  book  hunger  that  prevails  in  some  localities. 

As  a  general  indication  of  the  appreciation  with  which  the 
traveling  libraries  have  been  regarded  by  those  who  have  used 
them,  a  few  expressions  are  quoted  from  letters  received: 

'•There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  our  last  library,  and  I  believe,  when 

wp.  get  another,  nearly  all  the  books  will  be  out  at  ouce.'' 

'•This  is  a  country  school  district.     Some  of  our  people  have  never  read  books 

of  any  kind,  and  few  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  books  like  these." 
"We  shall  certainly  get  another  next  winter  and  every  winter." 
"The  number  of  readers  of  our  local  library  has  increased  tenfold." 
'•Increased  interest  in  every  direction.    .    .     It  has  led  to  the  establishment 

of  a  reading  room." 

We  may  say  that  25,000  books  have  been  read  as  a  result  of 
these  traveling  libraries.  They  have  been  good  books  and  have 
left  their  mark  on  a  multitude  of  minds.  These  libraries  have 
everywhere  promoted  an  interest  in  good  reading,  and  have  al- 
ready led  to  the  establishment  of  some  important  local  libraries. 
They  have  been  cordially  received  and  are  more  in  demand  now 
than  ever  before.  As  a  public  investment  they  have  fully  vindi- 
cated the  wisdom  of  their  projectors  and  have  proved  worthy 
of  the  continued  interest  of  the  state.  The  system  admits,  too, 
of  indefinite  enlargement.  Special  subject  libraries  may  be  mul- 
tiplied as  fast  as  they  are  wanted;  and  the  addition  of  general 
libraries  can  keep  pace  with  the  publication  of  good  books.  The 
state  of  New  York  can  well  afford  this  offer  of  books  to  her 
citizens,  which  is  at  once  generous  and,  in    the    highest  sense, 
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profitable;  and  the  plan  is  confidently  commended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  states. 

At  the  time  this  paper  was  written,  September  1894,  no  other 
state  system  of  traveling  libraries  was  in  existence.  Subsequent 
pages  of  this  bulletin  show  how  widely  and  with  what  vigor  the 
idea  has  taken  root  in  the  United  States  in  the  seven  years  which 
have  since-  elapsed.  In  response  to  numerous  questions  as  to  the 
New  York  plan  the  methods  now  in  operation  are  explained  in 
detail. 

NEW  YORK 

BORROWERS 

There  are  5  classes  of  borrowers  recognized: 
1  Libraries.     Any  public  library  under  regents  •visitation  on 
application  of  its  trustees.    The  following  blank  is  signed: 

LIBRARY  APPLICATION   FOR  TRAVELING   LIBRARY 

To  ihe  Traveling  libraries  division 

a  free  public  library  in...   under  regents  visitation  applies  for  travelinj;  library 

no.. . 

Bookcases  are  not  needed.     [Cross  out  "  not"  if  bookcases  are  needed.] 

The  traveling  library  will  be  returned  within  six  months  from  its  reception, 
regents  rules  will  be  strictly  observed  and  auy  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reason- 
able wear,  as  provided  iu  Traveling  library  rules,  will  bo  made  good. 

Our  librarian  is. .. 

Dated  at  (For  the  trustees) 

/go  Secretary 

DEDUCTION   FROM   PUBLIC   MONEY 
Libraries  receiving  money  rejni'arly  trom  state  grants  may  eitbar  pay    the   fee   in   cash    or 
have  it  deducted  from  the  next  giant  by  filling  iu  the  following  form  with  the  signature  of  thfr 
president  of  trustees. 

I  certify  that  the  trustees  have  authorized  the  deduction  from  our  nest  appor- 
tionment of  the  fee  of  $.. .  for  the  above  traveling  library. 

Dated  at 

jgo  President  of  trustees 

On  the  reverse  is  printed: 

librarian's   AGREEMENT  FOR  TRAVELING  LIBRARY 

As  librarian  of  traveling  library  no. ..   when   lent  to. ..   I  hereby  agree  to  care 

properly  for  the  books  while  under  my  control,  to  circulate   them  in  accordance 

with  regents  rules  and  to  make  any  required  reports  respecting  their  use. 

Dated  at 

Librarian 

SHIPPING   DIRECTIONS 


/go 


Send  by  freight  to 

{Street  ad'lress) 
(Town) 

{County) 
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2  Communities.  Anj  commnnitj  without  a  public  library  on 
application  of  25  resident  taxpayers.  The  following  blank  is 
signed  by  the  applicants: 

TAXPAYERS  APPLICATION   FOR   TRAVELING   LIBRARY 

To  the  Traveling  libraries  division 

The  iiudersigned,  resident  taxpayers  of... in  which  there  is  no  public 
library  under  regents  visitation,  apply  for  the  loan  of  a  traveling  library. 
We  name... whom  we  know  to  be  a  responsible  owner  of  real  estate, 
to  act  for  us  as  trustee. 

We  agree  that  as  soon  as  public  interest  warrants,  we  will  take  stejis   to 
establish  a  free  public  library,  in  accordance  with  laws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  $  36. 
{Signatures  of  2j  taxpayers) 

On  the  reverse  i^  printed: 

I  hereby  certify  that  each  of  the  25  persons  whose  names  are  signedto  the 
foregoing  petition  is  a  resident  taxpayer  in  this  town.  , 

{Signed) 
Dated  at 

igo  Town  clerk  of 

The  following  agreement  is  signed  by  the  responsible  owner 
of  real  estate  named  by  the  taxpayers: 

trustee's   AGREEMENT  FOR  TRAVELING   LIBRARY 

To  the  Traveling  libraries  division 

Having  been  named  in  the  application  of  2.5  resident  taxpayers  of 
dated..  .190.. -to    act    as    trustee    of  traveling   libraries  lent   toj'them^by  the 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  hereby  apply  for  traveling  library  no 

I  agree  to  observe  regents  rules,  to  return  the  library  within  six  mouths 
from  its  reception  and  to  make  good  any  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable 
wear  as  provided  in  Traveling  library  rules. 

I  name.  ..to  be  lilirarian. 

Dated  at 

jgo  Trustee 

On  the  reverse  are  printed  the  librarian's  agreement  and  ship- 
ping directions. 

3  Schools.  Any  regents  school,  on  application  of  the  principal. 
The  following  blank  is  signed: 

SCHOOL   APPLICATION    FOR  TRAVELING   LIBRARY 

To  the  Traveling  libraries  division 

an  institution  in  the  University,  applies  for  a  traveling  library  of.. .volumes 

on.. . 

Bookcases  are  not  needed.     [Cross  out  "not"  if  bookcases  are  needed.] 

The  traveling  library  will  be  returned  before  July  1,  190..  .regents  rules  will 

be  strictly  observed,   and  any  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear,  as 

provided  in  Traveling  library  rules,  will  be  made  good. 
Dated  at 

igo  Princijpal 
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On  the  reverse  is  printed: 

SHIPPING   DIRECTIONS 

Send  by  freight  to 
(Street  address) 
(Town) 

{Connitj) 

DEDUCTION   FROM   PUBLIC   MONEY 

Regents  schools  may  either  pay  the  fee  in  cash  or  have  it  deducted  from  the  next  grant  by 
filling  in  the  following  foim  -with  the  signature  of  the  president  of  trustees. 

I  certify  that  the  trustees  bave  authorized  the  deduction  from  our  next  appor- 
tionment of  the  fee  of  $..  .for  the  foregoing  traveling  library. 

Dated  at 

I  go  President  of  trustees 

4  Registered  organizations.  Any  registered  extension  center, 
summer  school  or  study  club  on  application  of  the  secretary  and 
the  guaranty  of  a  responsible  owner  of  real  estate  that  the  books 
will  be  returned  in  good  condition  at  the  time  specified.  The 
following  blank  is  signed: 

APPLICATION   FOR   EXTENSION   TRAVELING    LIBRARY 

To  the  Traveling  libraries  division 

an  organization  registered  by   the   regents,  applies   for  a   traveling   library   of 
..  .volumes  on. .. 

Bookcases  are  not  needed.     [Cross  out  "not"  if  eases  are  needed.] 

Our  librarian  is.  -- 

The  traveling  library  will  be  returned  before  July  1,  190 regents  rules  will 

be  strictly  observed,  and  any  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear,  as  pro- 
vided in  Traveling  library  rules,  will  be  made  good. 

Dated  at  (For  the  officers) 

/go  Secretary 

The  undersigned  beiug  a  resident  of  the  state  of  New  York  owuing  real  estate 
therein  assessed  for  not  less  than  $1000,  hereby  indorses  the  above  application 
and  binds  himself  and  bis  heirs  and  assigns  to  make  good  any  loss  that  may 
occur  through  failure  of  the  borrowers  to  observe  the  agreement,  provided  that 
the  total  responsibility  shall  not  exceed  $100. 

Dated  at 

I  go  

On  the  reverse  are  printed  the  librarian's  agreement  and  ship- 
ping directions. 

5  Other  organizations.  Any  club,  grange,  lodge,  post,  business 
corporation  or  similar  organization  not  falliug  in  the  other 
groups  but  recorded  by  the  regents  as  needing  books  not  other- 
wise available,  on  application  of  the  responsible  officer  and  sat- 
isfactory guarauty  or  deposit  of  |100.     Only  libraries  not  needed 


SHIPPING   DIRECTIOXS 
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by  oither  applicants  may  be  lent  to  this  group  and  such  libraries 
after  3  months  are  subject  to  recall  if  needed  elsewhere.  The 
following  blank  is  signed: 

guarantor's   APPLICATION   FOR   TRAVELING   LIBRARY 

To  the  Traveling  libraries  dirision 

I  hereby  apply  for  traveliog  library  no.  ..for  use  of.. . 

I  agree  to  observe  regents  rules,  to  return  the  library  after  three  months  if 
notified  that  it  is  wanted  for  use  elsewhere,  and  to  make  good  any  losses  or 
injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear,  as  provided  in  Traveling  librarj'  rules. 

Bookcases  are  not  neede<l.     [Cross  out  "not"  if  cases  are  needed.] 

Dated  at 

iqo  

On  the  reverse  is  printed: 

The  undersigned  being  a  resident  of  the  state  of  New  York,  owning  real  estate 
tlierein  assessed  for  not  less  than  $1000,  hereby  indorses  the  foregoing  applica- 
tion and  binds  himself  and.  his  heirs  and  assigns  to  make  good  any  loss  that  may 
occur  through  failure  of  the  borrower  to  observe  the  foregoing  agreement,  pro- 
vided that  the  total  responsibility  shall  not  exceed  $100. 

Dated  at 

J  go  

Send  by  freight  to 
(Street  address) 
(Totvn) 
(County) 

BOOKS 

59,330  volumes  are  now  (May  1,  IJlOl)  accessioned  in  the  travel- 
ing libraries  division,  of  which  .53,432  are  in  the  form  of  traveling 
libraries,  4993  are  shelved  with  the  state  library  collection  and 
kept  for  lending  to  capitol  employees  and  to  institutions  of  the" 
University  and  914  have  been  sold  or  withdrawn.  There  are  two 
distinct  traveling  library  collections;  one,  intended  for  circulation 
among  local  free  libraries  and  communities  in  which  there  is  no 
library,  is  made  up  of  fixed  groups  of  2.5,  50  or  100  volumes,  each 
of  which  has  a  printed  annotated  catalogue;  the  other,  intended 
for  circulation  among  schools  and  study  clubs,  is  called  the  exten- 
sion collection,  the  nucleus  being  the  books  originally  bought  for 
extension  centers  when  the  extension  work  was  started  under 
state  supervision  in  1891. 

Fixed  groups.  There  are  now  44  miscellaneous  groups  contain- 
ing usually  about  30;^  of  fiction,  with  S^(,  to  15;^  each  of  natural 
and  social  science,  biography,  liif^tory  and  travel.     The  first  10 
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ali-^cady  described  on  p.  45  contain  100  volumes  each  and  were 
selected  when  the  plan  was  being  put  in  operation  in  1892.  The 
next  5  each  contain  50  volumes  of  recent  publications.  Xo.  16, 
called  the  Mountain.side  library,  was  selected  by  Edward  Eggles- 
ton  for  a  small  town  on  Lake  G-eorge  and  contains  102  volumes, 
48  of  which  are  fiction.  Of  the  29  libraries  remaining,  each  of  16 
was  made  up  of  50  of  the  beet  volumes  published  since  the  library 
immediately  preceding  was  selected;  2  of  these,  no.  17  and  18, 
like  numbers  1-16,  contain  a  few  juvenile  books,  but  beginning 
with  no.  19,  books  for  young  people  and  for  adults  are  grouped 
separately.  There  are  9  selections  for  young  people,  each  con- 
taining 25  volumes.  Libraries  39  and  40  each  have  50  volumes 
of  standard  reading  of  which  25  are  fiction.  These  2  libraries, 
like  the  Mountainside  library,  are  popular  in  small  and  remote 
villages. 

In  addition  to  these  libraries  of  miscellaneous  reading  there 
are  15  subject  libraries  in  fixed  groups,  25  volumes  of  popular 
reading  on  sociology,  child  study  and  American  literature  were 
selected  at  the  request  of  the  state  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  the  special 
use  of  its  branches.  The  New  York  household  economic  associa- 
tion selected  50  volumes  on  household  science.  After  consulta- 
tion wuth  specialists,  libraries  of  25  and  50  books  have  been  made 
on  political  economy,  agriculture  and  U.  S.  history,  25  volumes 
on  education  and  on  South  Africa;  50  each  on  money,  French 
history  and  the  Spanish  war.  Each  of  the  fixed  libraries,  both 
subject  and  miscellaneous,  have  been  duplicated  from  bne  to  10 
times.  Duplicate  sets  are  marked  by  a  lower  case  letter  follow- 
ing the  number  of  the  library. 

Extension  collection.  By  far  the  greatd'r  number  of  subject  libra- 
ries, however,  do  not  remain  in  fixed  groups  but  are  selected  with 
reference  to  subjects  to  be  studied  by  clubs  or  in  schools.  Book& 
for  this  purpose  now  number  37,948  volumes  and  are  arranged  by 
the  Decimal  classification,  duplicates  being  shelved  side  by  side. 
When  an  outline  of  study  is  accepted,  the  books  best  adapted  to 
its  requirements  are  taken  from  the  extension  collection 
and  grouped  in  libraries  of  25,  50,  75  or  100  volumes,  according 
to  the  number  applied  for,  and  on  their  return  to  Albany  are 
distributed  on  the  shelves,  to  go  out  again  in  other  groups.    Maps, 
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charts  and  music  scores  are  included^  but  not  textbooks,  dic- 
tionaries and  cyclopedias.^ 

AYlien  pictures  or  other  illustrative  material  are  included,  the 
collection  is  called  an  environment  library  as  it  has  helps  not  only 
for  the  subject  directly  under  consideration,  but  also  for  topics 
naturally  connected  with  it,  so  that  the  library  shows  the  literary 
environment  of  the  subject.  An  environment  library  on  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha  includes  books  about  Longfellow,  his  home  and 
surroundings,  about  Indian  customs  and  costumes,  and  about  the 
localities  mentioned,  with  pictures  of  these  subjects  as  well  as 
Indian  and  other  relics  made  interesting  by  association  with  the 
topics  suggested  in  the  poem. 

PREPARATION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  CIRCULATION 

A  brief  account  of  all  processes  is  given  here.  In  some  respects 
this  part  of  the  work  is  influenced  by  its  connection  with  the  New 
York  state  library  and  would  not  be  recommended  for  independ- 
ent or  smaller  systems. 

Selection.  Books  are  selected  by  an  assistant  specially  ap- 
pointed for  that  work  and  are  voted  on  by  the  book  board  of  the 
state  library.  Approved  lists  of  books  wanted  by  schools,  clubs 
or  other  applicants  are  bought  when  funds  permit.  In  deciding 
on  fixed  groups  the  advice  of  specialists  is  obtained. 

Ordering.  Orders  are  sent  directly  to  publishers  and  are  copied 
in  a  letter  book. 

Accessioning.  The  A.  L.  A.  condensed  accession  book  is  used 
and  every  column  is  filled  except  that  for  pages.  Entries  are 
made  in  order  of  the  bill.  The  accession  number  is  stamped  in 
the  book  on  the  page  following  the  titlepage  and  on  the  back  of 
the  catalogue  card. 

Classifying.  Tlie  decimal  system  is  used  in  full  except  for 
libraries  'n  fixed  groups  when  the  abridged  decimal  number  is 
assigned. 

Cataloguing.  The  standard  P  card,  7ixl2i  cm  in  size,  is  used 
with  full  author  entry,  as  a  copy  of  this  card  is  inserted  in  the 
state  library  catalogue.     On  the  card  for  the  traveling  library 

'For  farther  information  in  regard  to  study  club  work  uutler  direction  of  the 
LoQio  edttcatioi)  department,  see  University  handbook  10,  Stuihj  clubs. 
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catalogue  publisher  and  price  also  are  given.  Added  entries  are 
made  for  editor  and  translator.  On  tbe  back  of  the  main  author 
card  the  accession  number  is  stamped  and  the  number  of  the 
library  or  the  letter  E  (to  denote  extension  collection)  is  added  in 
red  ink. 

In  printed  catalogues,  entries  are  made  under  the  best  known 
form  of  name,  subject  fulness  is  used,  and  the  only  cataloguing 
facts  noted  are  illustrations,  place,  date,  publisher  and  price.  A 
descriptive  note  follows  each  title. 

Shelf  list.  The  printed  catalogues  serve  as  shelf  lists  for  fixed 
groups.  The  shelf  list  for  the  extension  collection  is  on  cards. 
The  entries  give  author,  brief  title  and  accession  numbers  and 
are  filed  by  class  number. 

Marks  of  ownership.  The  titlepage  and  all  illustrations  from 
plates  are  stamped  "  New  York  state  traveling  library,  Albany." 
Inside  the  front  cover  is  pasted  a  bookplate,  5x7^  cm  in  size^ 
printed  as  follows: 

Subject 

University  of  the  State  of  Xe:^'  York 

New  York  State  Library 

ALBANY 

TRAVELING    LIBRARY 
Book 

Labels  on  the  back  are  5  cm  from  the  bottom.  Libraries  in  fixed 
groups  are  arranged  in  order  and  marked  with  Van  Everen  num- 
bers. For  the  extension  collection,  Dennisou  labels  are  used  and 
are  marked  with  class  number  and  author's  name  (in  biography, 
name  of  person  written  about). 

Book  cards  and  pockets.  A  book  card  containing  author,  title, 
class  number  and  number  of  library  is  placed  in  the  Acme  book 
pocket  which  is  pasted  inside  the  back  cover  with  this  note 
printed  on  it:  Notes,  corrections  of  the  text,  or  marks  of  any  kind 
on  books  belonging  to  the  state,  are  unconditionally  forbidden 
and  all  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear  however  caused,, 
must  be  promptly  adjusted  by  the  person  to  whom  the  book  is 
charsred.  i 
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Illustrations  of  book  cards  for  fixed  groups  and  for  the  exten- 
sion collection  follow. 

BOOK    CARD 
(Fixed  groups) 
Book  Author  Title 

50  Sinclair  Two  years  on  the  Alabama 


Date 
lent 

Borrower's  name 

Date 
returned 

Date 
lent 

Borrower's  name 

Date 
returned 

New  York  State  Traveling  Library,  No.  29  (973.7)    Card  i 


BOOK   CARD 

(Extension  collection) 

Book 

Author 

Title 

299.97 

R^ville 

Native  religions  of  Mexico 

Date 
lent 


Borrower's  name 


Date 
returned 

Date 
lent 

Borrower's  name 


Date 
returned 


New  York  State  Traveling  Library,  No.   E    .^^  lilC!  Card  i 
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LIBRARY  OUTFIT 

With  each  library  is  sent  a  package  of  readers  cards,  some 
extra  book  cards,  return  labels,  a  charging  tray  and  a  bookcase. 
Printed  annotated  catalogues  are  sent  with  libraries  in  fixed 
groups  only;  a  typewritten  list  accompanies  libraries  made  up 
from  the  extension  collection.  Illustrations  of  readers  cards  and 
return  labels  follow. 


Given  name 


No. 


Surname 
Street  and  no. 

Beiug  a  resident  of                                                         over  12  years  of  age,  I  here- 
by agree,  as  a  borrower  from  the  New  Yokk  State  Travklixg  Libraries,  to 
pay  promptly  any  fioes  due  from  me  for  overdeteutiou  of  books  or  for  injuries 
of  any  kind  beyond  reasonable  wear  to  auy  book  while  it  is  charged  to  me. 
190  Name  sijined 


Date 

boriOived 


Book 

Date 
retiiriied 

Date 
lonoMed 

Book 

Date 
returned 

Date 
borrowed 

Book 

1 

Date 
returned 


(Package  label) 

Traveling  Libraries  and  Pictures 

State  Library  and  Home  Education 

University  of  the  State  of  ISe^v  Yorlc 

Albany  N.  Y. 


Charging  tray.  With  each  library  is  supplied  an  oak  case, 
11x25x32  cm,  in  which  slides  a  drawer  with  lock  and  key  and  with 
compartments  for  card  records  of  the  library.  The  cost  is  $2.50. 
Charging  trays  are  packed  with  books  and  are  not  returned  if 
another  library  is  expected. 

Bookcases.  Polished  oak  bookcases  have  each  one  shelf  and  a 
lock  and  key.  The  25  volume  ease  is  24x40x57  cm  in  size  and 
costs  13.58;  the  50  volume  case  is  24x80x57  cm  in  size  and  costs 
$4.68.  Copies  of  the  following  state  laws  against  injury  and  de- 
tention of  library  books,  printed  in  large  type  on  20x25  cm  cards, 
are  tacked  inside  the  doors  of  the  cases. 
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PENALTY   FOR    INJURIES  TO  FROPERTY 

Luics  of  1892,  cJi.  378,  §  43 
WlioeA'er  inteutionally  iujiires,  defaces  or  destroys  any  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  deposited  in  any  incorporated  library,  read- 
ing room,  museum,  or  other  educational  institution,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  in  a  county  jail  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, 

PENALTY  FOR  DETENTION  OF  PROPERTY 

Laics  of  1892,  ch.  378,  §  44 

Whoever  wilfully  detains  any  book,  newspaper,  magazine, 
l»amphlet,  manuscript  or  other  property  belonging  to  any  public 
or  incorporated  library,  reading  room,  museum,  or  other  educa- 
tional institution,  for  30  days  after  notice  in  writing  to  return 
the  same,  given  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  which  by  the 
rules  of  such  institution,  such  article  or  other  property  may 
be  kept,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,  nor 
more  than  |25,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months,  and  the  said  notice  shall  bear  on  its  face  a  copy  of 
this  section. 

Packing  boxes.  As  the  bookcases  are  not  made  to  stand  wear 
and  tear,  and  are  not  returned  with  books  when  another  library 
is  expected,  books  and  cases  are  shipped  separately  in  heavy  pine 
boxes,  well  clamped  and  provided  with  covers  which  screw  on. 
Case  boxes  are  made  with  side  grooves  in  which  slide  the  hinges 
of  the  bookcase,  which  is  thus  held  firmly  in  transportation. 
They  are  in  3  sizes  to  hold  one  25  volume  case,  one  and  two 
50  volume  cases  respectively,  and  cost  53c,  84c,  and  $1.12.  Book- 
case keys  are  sent  in  an  envelop  tacked  inside  the  box  cover. 
Book  boxes  are  in  the  following  sizes:  25x35x40  cm  [10x14x16 
in.],  40c;  38x.38x45  cm  [15x1.5x18  in.],  55c;  35x40x60  cm  [14x16x24 
in.],  f;6c;  38x45x75  cm  [15x18x30  in.],  84c. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LENDING 

The  library  must  be  kept  in  a  convenient  place  and  be  open 
for  delivering  and  returning  books  for  at  least  1  hour  of  3 
days  of  each  week,  of  which  due  public  notice  shall  be  given. 
8omc  modification  of  this  rule  is  permitted  to  schools  and  clubs 
Itnt  under  no  circumstances  may  any  charge  be  made  for  use  of 
books. 
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Fees.  The  fee  is  |2  for  25  books  and  |1  for  each  additional 
25  sent  in  the  same  shipment.  This  covers  transportation  and 
entitles  the  borrower  to  bookcases,  charging  tray,  printed  cata- 
logues, blanks  and  cards. 

Transportation.  Boxes  are  sent  hj  freight  except  when  express 
is  cheaper  and  transportation  both  ways  is  paid  by  the  state. 

Time  limit.  The  period  for  which  books  are  lent  is  G  months 
except  for  schools  and  clubs  which  may  retain  them  till  the  end 
of  the  year's  course  of  study.  Other  borrowers  may  keep  libra- 
ries longer  than  G  mouths  by  permission  and  payment  of  $1  for 
each  additional  2  months  or  fraction. 

Circulation.  The  following  suggestive  rules  for  circulation  are 
sent  with  each  library. 

Readers.  After  signing  the  agreement  any  resident  of  the 
locality  over  12  years  of  age  may  draw  books  as  long  as  he 
complies  with  the  rules. 

Persons  less  than  12  years  of  age,  or  residing  outside  the 
locality  to  which  the  library  is  lent,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  when  their  agreements  are  indorsed  by  the 
trustee.  In  agreements  of  those  under  12,  the  actual  age  must 
be  written  instead  of  the  figures  12  in  the  printed  form. 

Books.  One  volume  may  be  drawn  by  each  reader  and  kept 
two  weeks. 

Fines.  A  fine  of  one  cent  a  day  shall  be  paid  for  each  book 
kept  over  time,  and  any  money  thus  received  shall  be  used  under 
direction  of  the  trustees  for  library  expenses.  No  book  shall 
be  lent  to  any  one  to  whom  a  book  or  an  unpaid  fine  is  charged. 

Reserves.  A  reader  wishing  a  book  not  at  the  time  on  the 
shelves  may  have  it  reserved  for  him  at  least  48  hours  after 
its  return,  by  giving  notice  to  the  librarian. 

Renewal.  A  reader  returning  a  book  which  is  not  reserved 
may  renew  it  for  two  weeks. 

Injuries.  Notes,  corrections  of  the  text  or  marks  of  any  kind 
on  books  belonging  to  the  state  are  unconditionally  forbidden; 
and  all  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear,  however 
caused,  must  be  promptly  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
trustee  by  the  person  to  whom  the  book  is  charged.  Borrowers 
are  held  responsible  for  all  losses  or  injuries  beyond  reasonable 
wear,  except  that,  if  the  building  in  which  the  library  is  kept 
is  burned,  the  guarantor  is  not  held  responsible  for  books  de- 
stroved  with  the  building.     Books  are  not  considered  injured 
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"  beyond  reasonable  wear "  wben  binding  or  leaves  are  loose, 
worn  or  soiled  by  use;  but  books  returned  after  having  been 
wet,  torn,  gnawed,  marked  witb  pen  or  pencil,  daubed  with 
paint  or  sticky  substances,  with  book  plates  or  pockets  marked 
or  torn,  or  with  leaves  or  illustrations  missing  are  considered 
injured  beyond  reasonable  wear,  and  the  trustee  must  either 
pay  the  damages  assessed  by  the  traveling  libraries  division 
or' buy  the  book  at  two  thirds  the  list  price.  Librarians  are 
asked  to  withdraw  from  circulation  books  with  loose  leaves  and 
either  repair  them  or  return  them  to  Albany  for  rebinding. 
Fresh  labels  are  supplied  on  application. 

CARE  AND  USE 

The  following  suggestions  for  shelf  arrangement  and  a  charg- 
ing system  are  sent  to  the  librarian.  Though  applying  primarily 
to  fixed  groups,  as  libraries  made  up  from  the  extension  collec- 
tion are  not  intended  for  general  circulation,  the  plan  can  with 
slight  modifications  be  used  for  extension  libraries. 

Shelf  arrangement.  Arrange  books  on  shelves  in  order  of  book 
numbers  on  backs. 

Readers  cards,  gee  that  readers  cards  are  properly  signed  and 
if  necessary  indorsed.  If  readers  are  under  12  years,  cross  out 
12  and  write  actual  age.  Fill  out  all  other  items  indicated  on 
face  of  card;  surname  of  reader,  given  name,  number,  residence  and 
dote,  using  ink  if  practicable. 

Alphabet  these  cards  in  the  tray  by  surnames.  A  numerical 
register  of  readers  is  useful  in  assigning  consecutive  numbers  to 
avoid  repeating  a  number. 

Book  cards.  Each  book  has  a  book  card  with  book  number, 
author  and  title  written  plainly  at  the  top.  Keep  this,  when  not 
in  use,  in  its  pocket  inside  the  back  cover. 

Keep  together  in  the  tray  arranged  by  book  numbers  all  book 
cards  belonging  to  books  in  circulation. 

Charging.  When  a  book  is  given  out,  enter  in  the  proper 
columns  on  the  book  card,  date  of  delivery  and  borrower's  name 
( r  number  and  place  the  card  in  the  tray. 

"Write  on  the  readers  card  date  and  number  of  book  bonowt'd 
and  return  it  to  the  file.  The  number  is  in  all  cases  on  llic  l»;i.k 
of  the  book  and  also  on  the  book  X)late  and  book  card.  In  sub- 
ject libraries  this  consists  of  subject  and  author  number  com- 
bined. 

If  two  fir  moi'c  libraries  avc  in  use  at  one  time,  write  on  Ihe 
Itook  card  hoth  Jihrary  and  hooknumher;  e.  g.  11-5  or  12-15. 
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Do  not  skip  any  spaces  or  lines.  When  the  face  of  the  card  is 
full,  use  the  back.  Use  the  card  found  in  the  book  pocket  till  it 
is  full,  and  then  make  a  new  book  card  numbering  it  "  card  2." 
Preserve  and  return  ''  card  1  "  for  statistics. 

Dates.  Use  the  following  method  of  dating  and  abbreviations 
for  months: 

Ja  F  Mr  Ap  My  Je  Jl  Ag  S  0  N  D  e.  g.  21  Jl,  28  Ja.  The  year 
should  be  written  at  head  of  column. 

Discharging.  When  a  book  is  returned,  take  its  book  card  from 
the  tray,  write  date  of  return  and  place  it  in  the  book.  Write 
date  of  return  also  on  the  readers  card  and  return  it  to  the  file. 

Renewal.  To  renew  a  book,  enter  its  return  and  the  charge 
exactly  as  if  drawn  for  the  first  time. 

Reserves.  Xo  reserve  a  book,  write  (in  pencil)  on  its  card,  in  the 
space  for  the  next  borrower,  the  name  of  the  reader  asking  the 
reserve  and  return  the  card  to  the  tray.  When  the  book  is  re- 
turned, notify  immediately  the  person  for  whom  it  is  reserved 
and  keep  the  book  for  him  till  the  close  of  the  first  library  day 
ending  not  less  than  48  hours  after  sending  the  notice.  If  not 
called  for  within  the  time  specified,  erase  the  name  and  return 
the  card  to  the  book. 

Overdue  books.  At  least  once  a  week  examine  readers  cards  for 
overdue  books  and  promptly  notify  any  one  more  than  a  week  in 
arrears,  collecting  the  fine  on  return  of  the  book.  Do  not  lend  a 
book  to  anyone  having  a  fine  unpaid. 

Reports.  Carefully  keep  and  return  all  book  cards  to  the  trav- 
eling libraries  division.  If  a  new  supply  of  cards  is  needed,  send 
for  them  promptly. 

OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

The  plans  adopted  form  a  double  entry  charging  system  with 
the  addition  of  an  application  book. 

Application  book.  Applications  in  order  of  reception  are  en- 
tered in  a  book  20x25  cm  in  size,  containing  the  following  head- 
ings running  across  two  pages  facing  each  other. 


Corres. 
pondeut 


Directions 
for  sending 


Date  and  kind  of  ap- 
plication (public 
library,  25  taxpay- 
ers, school,  etc.) 


Date  and 

amount 

of  fee 


Library 
wanted 


Library 
sent 


Catalogues 


Tray 

Cases    ■    ^°°^ 
^-ases       .cards 

Readers 
cards 

Date  of 
sending 
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Place  cards.  Cards  7^x12^  cm,  arranged  by  places  show  what 
libraries  each  borrower  has  had  and  refer  by  number  to  the 
corresponding  entry  in  the  application  book.  The  headings  of 
this  card  are: 

Place  Librarian 


Application 


No.  Kind 


Sent         Received        Notice       Returned 


Readers 


Cards  for  places  which  temporarily  have  no  libraries  are  filed 
together  and  called  non-active. 

Library  cards.  Cards  7^xl2|  cm  are  used  for  each  library  in  a 
fixed  group  and  show  where  each  library  is  or  has  been.  A 
figure  in  the  number  column  refers  to  the  application  book.  The 
headings  on  this  card  are: 

Library 


Application 


Cards  for  libraries  on  the  shelves  are  filed  together,  the  miscel- 
laneous groups  arranged  by  number  and  letter  followed  by  sub- 
ject groups  in  class  order.  Cards  for  libraries  out  are  arranged 
by  the  month  when  they  are  to  be  returned. 

A  duplicate  of  the  typewritten  list  of  books  sent  with  libraries 
made  up  from  the  extension  collection  is  filed  under  name  of 
borrowing  body. 

Receipt  cards.  When  a  library  is  shipped  a  return  postcard 
containing  the  following  announcement  is  sent  to  the  borrower: 

Albany  190 

Please  acknowledge  on  the  attached  card  the  package  sent  by  freight  prepaid 
to  .yon  today. 

The  return  portion  contains  the  following  blank  form  for  ac- 
knowledgment: 

Received  in  good  order  on  190  ,  as  a  loan  from  the   New  York  state 

lil)rary  books   marked   Traveling   library   no.  one   oak   charging 

tray    and  bookcases. 

{Siguaiure) 

This  card  when  signed  and  returned  is  filed  as  a  receipt  for  the 
library. 
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Return  notices.  Early  in  each  mouth  all  libraries  due  the  next 
month  are  recalled  by  the  following  notice: 

To  ihe  librarian : 

Traveling  library  uo... received  by  you..  .190..  .is  due. ..and  should  be 
returued  promptly  by  freight  to  Traveling  libraries  division,  Albany  N.  Y. 
Package  labels  are  inclosed. 

Please  pack  boxes  as  carefully  as  wheu  sent  to  yon,  returning  all  packing 
boxes.  Books  and  cases  must  not  be  packed  together.  To  guard  against 
misunderstanding,  books  returned  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  list 
sent. 

Return  all  book  cards  with  books  as  they  are  needed  for  statistics. 

If  you  expect  to  have  another  traveling  library  within  six  months,  retain 
charging  tray  and  cases,  with  packing  box  for  cases. 

In  applying  for  a  new  library,  the  taxpayers  petition  need  not  be  repeated, 
but  all  other  agreements  must  be  signed,  and  fee  paid  as  at  first. 

RECEIVING 

This  word  includes  all  processes  from  opening  returned  boxes 
to  distribution  of  books  on  shelves.  Libraries  in  fixed  groups  are 
arranged  by  numbers  on  back,  and  extension  books  are  checked  up 
from  the  typewritten  list.  Missing  books  are  noted,  and  worn  or 
damaged  books  are  withdrawn  for  repairs. 

Mending.  Torn  leaves  are  mended  with  onionskin  paper  pasted 
with  Day's  Diamond  gluey  paste.  If  part  of  a  leaf  is  torn  out  en- 
tirely it  is  replaced  by  a  piec-c  matching  the  paper,  on  which  are 
typewritten  the  missing  words.  If  several  succeeding  leaves  are 
loose  they  are  sewed  together  and  the  first  and  last  leaves 
fastened  in  with  muslin  strips  about  1  cm  wide.  Loose  covers 
also  are  fastened  with  muslin  strips.  Soiled  pages  and  edges 
of  books  are  cleaned  with  soft  erasers.  Linen  covers  are  cleaned 
with  damp  cloths.  When  the  cover  or  sewing  is  much  broken  the 
book  is  sent  to  the  bindery, 

SUMMARY  OF  USE 

The  first  traveling  library  in  New  York  was  sent  to  the 
Albany  extension  center  in  January  1892,  It  contained  43  vol- 
umes on  political  economy,  recommended  by  Prof.  J,  W,  Jenks  of 
Cornell  who  gave  a  course  of  10  lectures  on  practical  economic 
questions.  In  the  same  month  two  more  extension  libraries 
were  sent;  one  of  35  volumes  for  the  course  on  English  literature 
by  Prof.  H,  H,  Boyesen  at  Yonkers;  the  other  of  17  volumes  for 
the  English  literature  course  at  Gloversville, 
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The  first  library  of  miscellaueous  reading  was  sent  on  Feb. 
8,  1S93,  to  Charlton,  a  village  in  Saratoga  county,  on  petition  of 
25  taxpayers.  The  first  school  in  the  state  to  receive  a  traveling 
library  was  Dundee  high  school,  to  which  library  2  was  sent  Feb. 
8,  1893.  The  first  public  library  to  receive  one  was  Port  Jervis 
to  which  no.  5  was  sent  Feb.  27,  1893.  The  first  study  club 
library,  containing  51  volumes  on  French  history,  was  sent  Dec. 
13,  1894  to  the  Home  culture  club  of  Littlefalls.  A  summary  of 
number  of  volumes  sent  out  each  year  ending  Oct.  1,  follows: 


Borrowers 

1891-93 

1892-93 

1893-91 

1894-95 

1S95-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899  1900 

Public  libraries 

700 

3  262 

2  435 

4  081 

4  560 

3  181 
6  777 

2  781 

3  321 

800 

3  585 

4  502 

b2M 

6  732 

7  520 

6  679 

900 

1  184 

1602 

2  010 

3  081 

7  338 

7144 

8  631 

Extension  centers 

417 

1029 

1293 

1531 

1  336 

602 

504 

281 

238 

Summer  schools... 

Its 

511 

652 

895 

1235 

1  132 

855 

51 

2  251 

6  284 

7  404 

10  273 

11634 

12  303 

200 

1  114 

1  978 

2  124 

3  346 

1  879 

3  597 

Total 

417 

3  429 

9  733 

13  946 

21583 

25  398 

32  654 

32  371 

35  624 

TRAVELING    PICTURES 

The  home  education  dopaituieiit  has  now  (May  1,  1901)  for  lend- 
ing to  schools,  libraries  and  study  clubs,  1255  wall  pictures,  11,196 
photographs  mounted  on  28x35  cm  [11x14  in.]  cards,  14,422 
lantern  slides  and  18  lanterns.  Though  considered  part  of  the 
New  York  state  traveling  libraries  this  work  is  so  large  in  itself 
lliat  it  is  treated  in  separate  bulletins  and  circulars.  An  illus- 
trated list  of  100  wall  pictures  carefully  selected  for  high  schools 
in  conference  with  a  large  advisory  committee  was  issued  in  De- 
cember 1900  as  bulletin  32  of  the  home  education  department  and 
another  bulletin  containing  subject  lists  of  small  pictures  and 
lantern  slides  is  in  preparation.  Circulars  38  and  40  contain 
brief  statements  of  the  plan  of  lending,  with  list  of  100  wall 
pictures. 
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OTHER  AMERICAN  SYSTEMS 

As  the  traveling  library  resources  of  the  various  states  have 
during  the  last  5  years  become  a  matter  of  general  interest,  de- 
scriptions of  systems  designed  for  operation  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  state,  are  grouped  in  geographic  arrangement.  Besides 
the  recognized  forms  of  traveling  libraries,  a  few  allied  agencies 
having  distinctive  traveling  library  features  have  been  included. 
Some  of  these  have  been  placed  in  the  state  groups  but  the 
greater  number  follow  in  a  separate  division  as  their  activity  is 
usually  less  influenced  by  territorial  considerations  than  by  the 
employment  or  circumstances  of  the  persons  benefited.  The  ar- 
rangement of  states  is  by  sections  according  to  the  Decimal 
classification. 

MAINE 

State  library.  The  movement  for  a  law  providing  for  traveling 
libraries,  begun  by  the  Dial  club  of  Fairfield  and  afterward 
warmly  supported  by  the  state  federation  of  women's  clubs,  re- 
sulted in  1899  in  a  law  creating  a  library  commission  of  5  mem- 
bers and  authorizing  the  state  librarian  to  lend  books  to  respon- 
sible citizens  on  payment  of  transportation.  |1000  is  appropriated 
annually  for  traveling  libraries  to  be  equipped  and  circulated  by 
the  state  librarian,  who  is  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  commission. 
On  application  of  the  officers  of  any  free  library  in  the  state,  or 
any  association  of  5  or  more  members,  and  on  payment  in  ad- 
vance of  10  cents  a  volume,  a  traveling  library  may  be  lent  for 
6  months.  In  order  to  reduce  labor  and  expense  of  rearranging 
books  while  still  giving  opportunity  for  individual  selection,  each 
library  is  in  2  sections  of  25  volumes,  each  section  having  a 
separate  printed  finding  list.  Some  of  the  sections  are  collections 
on  special  subjects,  but  most  are  general  and  contain  .3  volumes  on 
historj^,  3  on  biograph}^,  2  on  travel,  2  on  science,  3  on  literature, 
2  on  religion  and  sociology  and  10  of  fiction.  1  entire  library  is 
on  Maine  and  another  is  on  ancient  Rome  and  modern  Italy. 
Valuable  aid  in  circulating  the  libraries  is  received  from  the  state 
federation  of  women's  clubs.  In  1900  the  42  libraries  containing 
2100  volumes  were  sent  to  42  places,  mostly  small  towns  of  less 
than  1000  inhabitants. 
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VERMONT 

Free  library  commission.  As  a  lei^ult  of  the  work  of  the  women's 
clubs  of  Vermont,  the  legislature  iu  1900  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  library  commissioners  to  establish  traveling  libraries  and 
to  spend  .f 600  a  year  for  books  and  equipment.  Any  3  or  more 
citizens  may  form  an  association  and  on  complying  with  the  rules 
may  borrow  traveling  libraries.  Local  libraries,  clubs,  societies, 
associations,  granges  and  extension  centers  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  commission,  borrow^  on  the  same  terms. 

The  commission  began  work  with  traveling  libraries  given  by 
women's  clubs  and  sent  out  the  following  circular  of  information 
from  its  headquarters  at  St   Johnsbury: 

The  Vermont  free  library  commission  has  been  empowered  to 
buy  a  number  of  traveling  libraries  which  it  can  lend  to  small 
libraries,  or  to  library  associations  in  farming  communities  and 
small  villages.  Each  of  these  libraries  contains  from  30  to  40 
volumes  of  interesting  and  wholesome  books.  It  will  remain  in 
a  community  for  6  months  and  must  then  be  returned  to  jthe 
commission,  to  be  exchanged  for  another  if  desired. 

To  secure  the  visits  of  these  libraries  the  people  of  a  community 
must  first  organize  a  library  association  which  shall  include  at 
least  3  responsible  citizens.  They  must  elect  a  secretary  who 
shall  be  authorized  to  receive  the  libraries  and  return  them, 
and  who  is  empowered  to  act  as  their  agent  in  dealing  with  the 
commission.  They  shall  also  elect  a  librarian  (though  the  secre- 
tary may  act  as  librarian)  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  libraries 
which  the  association  may  receive.  The  secretary  and  at  least 
two  other  responsible  members  shall  sign  an  application  promis- 
ing: 

1  To  pay  expenses  of  transportation  of  these  libraries 

from  and  to  St  Johnsbury  and  to  provide  a  suit- 
able and  convenient  place  in  which  to  keep  them. 

2  That  the  books  of  these  libraries  shall  be  loaned  with- 

out charge  to  any  persons  in  the  community  who 
will  observe  the  rules  made  by  the  commission. 

3  That  the  association  will  be  responsible  for  the  safe  re- 

tuTu  of  the  books  of  the  library  in  good  condition 
('xc»*pt  for  unavoidable  wear  and  tear. 
The  libraries  will  be  sent  by  express. 
Of  the  11   libraries  now  available  2  are  duplicated.     2  con- 
tain  .50  volumes  each  and  the  rest  average  30  volumes.     Find- 
ing lists  ai'c  in  preparation.     Books  are  shipped  in  maple  boxes 
having  two  shelves  and  a  removable  front  so  that  they  may  be 
used  as  bookcases. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston,  Women's  education  association.  In  1894  tliis  orfjaniza- 
tion  began  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  free 
public  library'  commission  by  sending  traveling  libraries  and 
pictures  to  small  towns.  Under  the  law  |100  worth  of  books 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library  may  be  given  to  any  town 
which  will  thereafter  make  an  annual  appropriation  according 
to  the  assessed  valuation,  and  by  this  plan  nearly  every  town 
has  a  local  library.  After  a  few  years,  however,  interest  in 
these  books  decreases  or  fails  entirely  and  the  annual  appropri- 
ation is  too  small  to  permit  buying  many  new  books.  Jiy  send- 
ing a  traveling  library  to  supplement  the  town  library,  the 
association  aims  to  rouse  interest  and  to  foster  it  till  the  library 
becomes  firmly  sux)ported  by  the  citizens.  It  aims  also  to  create 
a  desire  for  a  free  public  library  in  the  few  towns  in  which  they 
do  not  as  yet  exist. 

In  a  paper  read  recently  before  the  Bay  I'ath  library  club 
and  printed  in  the  t^pr'nu/fidd  dailij  republican,  Ap.  IT,  1001,  a 
member  of  the  library  committee  of  the  association  said: 

Some  of  these  towns  are  very  small  and  isolated,  and  the 
letters  from  the  town  clerks  or  librarians  show  that  the  books 
are  fully  appreciated.  When  a  library  has  become  so  firmly 
ingrafted  on  a  town  that  outside  assistance  of  this  sort  is  no 
longer  needed,  the  traveling  library  is  withdrawn  and  the  way 
is  left  open  for  effort  of  another  kind,  in  the  direction  of  special 
libraries.  The  special  library,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of 
a  collection  of  books  and  photographs  on  some  popular  artistic 
subject.  The  first  of  these  was  prepared  in  1898,  and  consisted 
of  17  books  and  49  photographs  descriptive  of  the  city  of  Venice. 
It  met  with  instant  success,  and  a  similar  library  on  Florence 
was  next  issued.  They  have  been  hung,  a  few  at  a  time,  in 
the  library,  so  that  the  callers  may  expect  to  see  something 
different  at  each  visit;  they  have  been  sent  in  the  portfolios  to 
invalids  or  people  living  at  a  distance,  and  to  teachers  and  read- 
ing clubs.  Sometimes  the  town  libraries  purchase  some  of  the 
books  and  photographs,  and  the  sets  come  back  with  great 
gaps  in  their  ranks,  which  must  be  filled  before  they  can  go  on 
with  their  travels. 

To  some  extent  libraries  are  sent  to  study  clubs,  but  usually 
in  connection  with  the  town  libraries.  The  work  is  done  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  associ- 
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ation,  with  funds  obtained  from  private  contributions  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  the  association.  Of  35  traveling  libra- 
ries consisting  of  about  25  volumes  each,  6  are  special  libraries 
on  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Shakspere,  English  architecture  and 
Italian  art. 

Xo  bookcases  are  used  as  the  books  are  nearly  always  sent 
to  town  libraries.  With  each  traveling  library  are  sent  printed 
-annotated  finding  lists  and  blanks  for  the  required  account  of 
circulation.  Transportation  one  way  is  paid  by  the  association. 
No  fixed  time  limit  is  made  but  the  libraries  are  kept  in  each 
]»lace  about  a  year.  In  l!t()0  the  circulation  was  4001,  twice  that 
of  two  years  ago.  The  number  of  books  circulated  was  974,  the 
.average  number  of  issues  of  each  book  being  4.  Of  the  35  towns 
receiving  them  only  10  have  a  population  of  more  than  1000. 
Each  year  members  of  the  committee  visit  the  towns  most  in 
need  of  aid,  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
to  give  personal  help.  Of  one  borrower  who  had  charge  of  4 
libraries  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  in  Jan.  1901 
says : 

There  are  few  who  will  fail  to  learn  something  from  her  faith- 
ful persistency.  The  man  who  brings  her  a  load  of  coal  is  per- 
suaded to  read  American  historj^  and  the  boy  who  comes  with 
a  wheelbarrow  to  do  an  errand  is  treated  to  a  sight  of  Venice 
j)hotogi"aphs,  and  what  is  more,  shows  an  intelligent  and  eager 
interest  in  them. 

North  Adams  public  library.  The  librarian  writes: 
Our  lirsi  library  was  sent  to  a  distant  school  at  the  request 
of  the  teacher,  who  takes  about  25  books  at  a  time  and  will 
keep  them  till  they  have  been  read.  The  teacher  is  responsible 
for  them.  At  first  only  children's  books  were  taken  but  lately 
books  for  older  readers  have  been  used.  .Mudi  ])ei'sonal  work 
in  interesting  the  people  has  been  done. 

This  week  w'e  send  to  Beavers  mills  our  second  library.  A 
young  man  has  7)romised  to  look  after  it  two  evenings  a  week 
and  Sanirday  aftt'i-noons.  As  he  will  keep  it  in  a  room  at  his 
house,  it  will  i-eally  be  a  home  libi'ary  for  adults,  though  some 
chihlrtMi's  l»()<)ks  will  be  included.  We  shall  send  50  books, 
sonte  in  I'^rcmli,  as  llic  ]i<)j)iilat ion  is  a  mixed  one.  Some 
jilaeai-ds  advertising  the  library,  will  b(»  distributed  through  the 
mill  and  some  of  our  bookmarks  will  go  with  the  box.  The 
books  will  lie  packed  in  a  neat  b<t.\  furnished  with  shelves,  which 
will  also  serve  as  a  bookcase. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Audubon  society  of  Rhode  Island.  One  traveling  library  consist- 
ing of  30  books  on  birds,  the  periodical  Bird  lore  and  an  opera 
glass  is  lent  to  any  branch  of  the  society  in  the  state.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  society  send  the  library  in  its  pine  bookcase  to ; the 
secretary  of  the  branch  and  books  are  lent, to  members  only,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  rules: 

1  No  book  shall  be  kept  over  two  weeks  at  one  time. 

2  Not  over  two  books  shall  be  taken  at  one  time  by  one 
person. 

3  The  opera  glass  and  the  book  Hoic  to  name  the  birds  should 
not  be  lent  for  more  than  two  days  at  a  time. 

In  1900  the  library  was  sent  to  branches  at  Kingston,  Wick- 
ford,  East  Greenwich,  Peacedale,  Woonsocket  and  Bristol  Ferry. 
Transportation  is  paid  by  the  society. 

CONNECTICUT 

Public  library  committee.  In  Connecticut  there  is  as  yet  no 
state  aid  for  traveling  libraries  but  there  was  before  the  last 
legislature  a  bill  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  |2000  for  travel- 
ing libraries  to  be  sent  to  towns  having  no  public  libraries. 
The  Connecticut  public  library  committee  has  63  traveling  libra- 
ries which  have  been  given  by  the  Connecticut  society  of  colonial 
dames  of  America,  by  Charles  H.  Leeds,  by  the  Audubon  society 
of  Connecticut  and  by  women's  clubs.  The  libraries  given  by 
the  Audubon  society  contain  books  on  animals  and  plants  for 
circulation  among  the  schools.  Those  given  by  the  Connecticut 
society  of  colonial  dames  are  chiefly  books  on  American  history 
and  are  also  for  schools.  The  committee  circulates,  in  addition,. 
30  portfolios  of  pictures  and  40  science  cabinets. 

NEW    YORK 
For  description  of  tlie  state  system  see  p.  50 

New  York  public  library.  The  circulating  department  lends 
books  to  any  school,  club  or  institution  in  New  York  city  which 
files  an  agreement  to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  books 
and  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  circulation.  No  permanent 
groups  of  books  are  made  up,  but  libraries  are  selected  to  meet 
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the  requirements  of  borrowers.  Duplicate  copies  of  supple- 
mentary reading  books  in  biography,  nature  study,  city  history, 
general  history,  and  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  lent  to  indus- 
trial schools.  In  1900,  138,949  volumes  were  circulated  in  536 
traveling  libraries.  The  borrowers  include  public,  high,  indus- 
trial, vacation  and  truant  schools,  clubs,  telegraph  ofQces,  fire  de- 
partments, hospitals,  libraries,  play  centers,  public  playgrounds, 
Sundayschools,  children's  aid  societies  and  home  library  centers. 
Libraries  may  be  kept  as  long  as  the  monthly  report  shows  a  cir- 
culation which  warrants  their  retention.  No  fee  is  required  and 
transportation  is  usually  paid  by  the  library.  No  bookcases  are 
used  except  for  the  home  libraries.  A  member  of  the  staff  de- 
scribes the  work  as  follows: 

In  supplying  books  to  public  schools,  best  results  come  when  a 
member  of  the  traveling  library  staff  visits  the  class  once  a 
month  for  reports  and  when  students  acting  as  librarians  meet 
us  for  a  talk  on  their  duties,  charging  methods,  care  of  the  books, 
etc.  Work  in  industrial  schools  is  helped  by  this  system  of  visit- 
ing and  also^  in  marked  degree,  that  of  the  public  school  free 
reading  rooms.  Sundayschools  are  supplied  with  books  in  num- 
bers varying  from  50  to  200,  left  for  the  season  or  exchanged 
oftener  if  wished.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  sending  each 
week  books  selected  by  pupils,  but  this  involved  too  much  work. 
Several  outlying  churches  are  supplied  from  this  department  and 
are  reaching  the  dimensions  and  equipment  of  branches.  With 
few  exceptions  the  different  quarters  of  the  fire  department  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  library,  a  messenger  going 
each  month  for  report  and  directions  as  to  books  called  for.  In 
one  case  a  home  library  has  been  furnished  at  the  request  of  a 
fireman  for  the  use  of  his  family. 

(For  description  of  home  libraries,  see, p.  134) 

New  York,  Aguilar  free  library  society.  The  library  lends  books 
to  public  schools,  free  lectures  and  similar  institutions.  The 
annual  report  of  the  society  for  1898  says: 

In  September  a  circular  was  sent  out  to  many  principals  of 
public  schools,  suggesting  that  they  make  application  to  the 
board  of  education  if  they  wish  to  have  books  sent  to  their 
schools.  In  response  we  have  received  a  number  of  applications. 
The  majoi-ity  of  the  books  sent  are  duplicates  and  have  to  be 
bought  and  prepared  for  circulation  before  being  sent  out.  From 
the  110th  St.  branch  books  have  been  lent  to  illustrate  lectures  on 
History  of  civili/.ation,  Aiiieiican  history  and  TIow  we  are 
governed. 
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New  York.  Cathedral  free  circulating  library.  Traveling  libraries 
coutaiiiiiig  books  bearing  on  ecliool  work  are  lent  from  this 
library  to  public  and  parochial  schools  for  home  reading,  lior- 
rowers  may  select  libraries  from  the  Cathedral  library  catalogue 
and  graded  lists.  Books  are  sent  in  boxes  and  no  fees  are 
re()uired. 

New  York,  First-day  school  association  of  the  N.  Y.  yearly  meeting 
of  friends.  The  work  of  sending  traveling  libraries  to  schools 
constituting  the  association  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  5 
appointed  annually  and  receiving  it<s  funds  from  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  the  association.  All  (|uestioiis  of  guaranty  and  re- 
striction of  circulation  are  left  to  the  local  school  superintend- 
ents. Transportation  is  paid  by  the  borrowing  school.  13  libra- 
ries containing  50  books  each  were  lent  in  1900.  The  books  are 
sent  in  their  cases  which  are  of  pine  or  white  wood  either  painted 
or  stained  and  fitted  with  two  locks. 

Brooklyn  public  library.  Since  1899  the  traveling  library  de- 
partment has  sent  libraries  to  anj-  organization  or  institution  in 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  on  the  guaranty  of  one  responsible  per- 
son. The  department  has  100  libraries  containing  about  5500 
volumes,  the  number  in  each  library  varying  from  5(1  to  100  vol- 
umes. The  demand  from  clubs  and  schools  for  libraries  for  study 
of  special  subjects  increases  constantly  and  few  miscellaneous 
libraries  are  now  lent.  The  subject  libraries  are  on  folk  lore,. 
drama,  history,  Holland,  Spain,  Egyi)t,  Russia,  Xorway  and  Swe- 
den, France,  Greek  art,  American  literature,  English  literature, 
nature,  household  economics,  church  history  and  juvenile  and 
adult  fiction.  Bound  volumes  of  music  of  the  best  composers 
have  recently  been  added,  including  scores  for  the  piano,  organ 
or  violin,  violin  and  piano  and  the  voice.  Borrowers  may  select 
their  own  titles  and  books  may  be  kept  as  long  as  they  show 
sufficient  circulation  to  warrant  it.  The  Browne  charging  system 
is  supplied  by  the  traveling  library  department.  Libraries  are 
sent  in  the  bookcases,  which  are  of  stained  whitewood,  21x18x12 
in.,  and  have  one  shelf  and  a  door  at  front  and  back.  Typewritten 
and  printed  catalogues  are  sent  with  the  books.  In  1900,  109 
libraries  were  sent  to  100  places  in  Brooklyn,  with  a  total  circu- 
lation of  41,760. 
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Buffalo  public  library.  This  institution  not  only  maintains 
branches  and  stations  and  lends  books  to  schools,  but  ako  sends 
traveling  libraries  to  fire  and  police  stations  and  to  various  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  city.  The  report  of  the  library  for 
1900  says : 

We  have  sent  out  during  the  year  lOS  traveling  libraries  con- 
taining 3131  volumes.  The  circulation,  which  by  no  means  gives 
a  just  idea  of  their  use  as  in  many  cases  books  do  not  circulate 
outside  the  place  where  they  are  sent,  numbered  9025.  These 
libraries  were  sent  to  high  and  grammar  school  classes,  private 
and  parochial  schools,  church  clubs,  missions  and  settlements, 
literary  clubs,  Sundayschools,  factories,  mens  clubs,  home  libra- 
ries, fire  houses  and  police  stations.  The  most  successful  part  of 
this  work  continues  to  be  that  done  in  the  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments. The  books  placed  in  the  fire  houses  have,  in  some  cases, 
become  neighborhood  libraries  under  care  and  responsibility  of 
the  captains. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Free  library  commission.  The  development  of  a  system  of 
traveling  libraries  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  commission  established  by  law  in  1899.  In  1901,  an  appro- 
priation of  $3500  was  made  by  the  legislature.  On  satisfactory 
guaranty  that  rules  will  be  observed,  libraries  are  lent  to  com- 
munities withont  a  public  library  on  application  of  25  resident 
taxpayers.  A  responsible  owner  of  real  estate  acts  as  trustee  and 
appoints  a  librarian.  A  fee  of  |1  for  each  25  volumes  is  paid  for 
cases,  printed  catalogues,  blanks  and  express.  A  library  may 
not  be  kept  longer  than  0  months  except  by  permission,  when 
an  additional  fee  of  |1  for  radi  two  months  is  paid.  There  are 
now  ;>(>  lilirarii's  each  containing  5ti  books,  one  half  of  which  are 
for  juvenile  readers. 

Free  library  of  Philadelphia.  In  1899,  the  library,  in  addition  to 
its  rt'gular  branches,  provided  104  localities  in  the  city  with  books 
from  its  traveling  library  department.  These  localities  include  10 
fire  stations,  <;  iKillce  stations,  28  telegraph  stations,  factories  and 
headquartei's  of  w  hccliiH'irs  clubs,  extension  centers  and  study 
clubs.  Of  the  1S9  lilMiuies  now  available,  7  are  special  collec- 
tions on  Shakspere,  (Jreek  and  Koman  literature  and  history, 
jKilitjcMl  econoiny.  great  leaders  aiid  reformers.  .Vnieiican  his- 
loiy.   iii('(|ic\  ;il   hisfoi'v  and    X'iclniian   po('ls.      Libraries  are  lent 
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on  guaranty  of  the  person  acting  as  trustee  and  may  be  kept 
3  months.  In  general  the  charging  system  of  the  free  library 
is  used,  but  at  fire,  police  and  telegraph  stations  readers  are 
merely  asked  to  write  their  names  on  the  book  pockets.  In  1900, 
the  4729  volumes  available  were  in  circulation  in  189  libraries,  461 
loans  of  libraries  having  been  made. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State  library.  Owing  largely  to  the  work  of  the  state  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs,  the  New  Jersey  legislature  in  1898  directed 
the  commissioners  of  the  state  library  to  establish  a  traveling 
library  system  and  in  1899  and  1900  appropriated  $1500  for  their 
support.  The  state  library  commissioners  constitute  the  con- 
trolling board  and  the  libraries  are  sent  out  from  the  state  library. 
20  resident  taxpayers  of  any  town  without  a  public  library  may, 
on  signing  the  agreement  and  appointing  a  responsible  trustee 
and  librarian,  borrow  one  of  the  62  traveling  libraries  for  6 
months.  The  library  must  be  accessible  to  all  residents  of  the 
community  and  must  be  kept  open  not  less  than  one  hour  on  each 
of  2  days  of  each  week.  An  annual  fee  of  |5  covers  all  ex- 
pense, except  local  cartage,  of  any  number  of  libraries  borrowed 
within  a  year.  Each  library  contains  50  books,  of  which  not 
more  than  half  may  be  fiction  and  of  which  at  least  half  are 
adapted  to  young  people.  Books  are  shipped  in  oak  bookcases 
and  with  them  are  sent  printed  catalogues,  rules  for  circulation, 
charging  tray,  cards  and  instructions  to  the  trustee  and  librarian. 
In  the  selection  of  the  first  traveling  libraries  the  commissioners 
were  aided  by  the  state  federation  of  women's  clubs,  which  also 
contributed  a  number  of  libraries.  In  1900,  42  libraries  were 
sent  out,  an  increase  of  IS  over  the  number  sent  in  1899.  The 
state  librarian  writes : 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  experiment  is  to  be  successful  in 
New  Jersey,  a  traveling  librarian  or  secretary  must  be  employed 
to  visit  the  towns  and  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  worJi. 
The  state  does  not  present  the  field  for  such  a  work  that  is  found 
in  many  other  states.  The  territory  is  small  and  the  distance  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Jersey  City  and  other  cities  so 
short  that  there  is  no  difiBculty  in  getting  the  daily  papers  within 
an  hour  of  their  publication.  New  Jersey  has  for  many  years 
been  aiding  in  establishing  teachers  libraries  and  libraries  in 
public  schools,  with  the  result  that  several  schools  have  secured 
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libraries  of  more  than  1000  yolumes.  The  situation  is  that  the 
legislature  is  willing  to  supply  all  the  traveling  libraries  that  are 
needed  but  there  is  no  sentiment  in  favor  of  attempting  to  create 
a  demand  for  them. 

Newark  free  public  library.  Since  1897  part  of  the  book  fund 
has  been  devoted  to  traveling  libraries  for  schools  and  engine 
houses.  The  libraries  lent  to  schools  are  graded  and  contain  50 
volumes.  The  firemen's  libraries  are  general  collections  of  20 
volumes,  of  which  10  are  fiction.  Principals  of  schools  and 
captains  of  engine  companies  are  responsible  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  books  and  records  of  circulation.  The  30  libraries  now 
available  are  sent  in  pine  cases  and  are  accompanied  by  type- 
written lists  of  contents. 

DELAWARE 

State  library  commission.  At  the  1901  session  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Delaware  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  library  com- 
mission and  providing  for  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of 
free  public  libraries.  The  commission  will  also  control  the  sys- 
tem of  traveling  libraries  begun  in  1899,  when  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  f  100  was  made  to  the  library  committee  of  the  state 
federation  of  women's  clubs,  for  traveling  libraries  for  schools. 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  The  system  established  by 
the  federation  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  recently  appointed 
«tate  library  commission  is  described  as  follows  by  George  F. 
Bowerman,  librarian  of  the  Wilmington  institute  free  library  and 
a  member  of  the  commission. 

In  1899  the  general  assembly  provided  for  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $100  to  go  to  the  federation  to  aid  their  traveling 
library  work.  With  the  money  so  far  available  from  the  state, 
375  volumes  have  been  bought,  the  entire  money  going  for  books 
as  other  expenses  are  provided  for  b^  gifts.  The  cases  are  made 
by  boys  of  Ferris  industrial  school.  Within  3  years  7  traveling 
libraries  of  50  volumes  each  have  been  sent  to  21  communities  by 
nutans  of  the  |100  yearly  appropriation. 

Besides  these  state  libraries  22  other  traveling  libraries  have 
been  in  circulation  through  the  agency  of  women's  clubs:  11  are 
owned  and  sent  out  by  the  Wilmington  New  century  club,  5  by 
the  Milford  Century  club  and  G  by  the  Dover  Century  club. 
These  combined  libraries  (state  and  club)  aggregate  about  1500 
volumes.  The  only  free  public  libraries  in  the  state  are  at  Wil- 
mington, Odessa,  and  St  Jones.  8  other  towns  have  sub- 
.•=;cription  libraries:  Smyrna,    Dover,    Milford,    Newark,    Lewes, 
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Bridgeville,  Georgetown  and  Milton.  Thi«  excellent  work  done- 
by  the  women's  clubs  will  pave  the  way  for  the  larger  work  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  accomplished  by  the  new  state  library  com- 
mission. 

Wilmington,  New  century  club.  The  club  has  11  general  travel- 
ing libraries  of  50  volumes  each  lent  for  6  months  to  small  towns. 
All  expenses  are  paid  by  the  club  from  a  sum  voted  from  its 
treasury  and  from  gifts.  Bookcases  are  packed  in  boxes  for  ship- 
ment. Lists  of  contents  are  fastened  on  the  doors  of  the  book- 
cases. In  1900  libraries  were  lent  to  20  small  places  having  few 
or  no  library  privileges. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland  state  traveling  libraries.  These  were  established  for 
Baltimore  county  in  1898  b}'  Lawrence  TurnbuU  of  Baltimore 
who  selects  the  libraries  in  cooperation  with  Bernard  C.  8teiner, 
librarian  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  free  library,  and  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  5  to  control  them.  Any  group  of  Baltimore  county 
citizens  may  borrow  on  the  guaranty  of  three  of  their  number. 
The  libraries  may  be  kept  G  months  on  payment  of  the  fee  of  |1, 
which  covers  transportation.  The  11  libraries,  all  general  in 
character,  contain  an  average  of  35  volumes  and  are  shipped 
in  the  bookcases.  The  managers  of  the  system  report  that  the 
libraries  are  not  in  great  demand,  second  libraries  being  seldom 
applied  for. 

Queen  Anne  county  traveling  libraries.  From  the  headquarters 
at  Center ville,  5  libraries  are  circulated  among  residents  of  the 
county.  The  libraries  are  equipped  and  controlled  by  De  Courcy 
W.  Thom  with  the  cooperation  of  Bernard  C.  Steiner  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  free  library  of  Baltimore.  Each  library  of  36  book^ 
is  sent  in  a  poplar  box  having  3  compartments.  A  catalogue  is 
fastened  on  the  inside  of  the- door.  In  1900,  4  libraries  were  sent 
to  small  towns  in  the  county. 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  The  federation  is  beginning' 
traveling  library  work  and  hopes  to  secure  an  appropriation  from 
the  next  legislature.  2  traveling  libraries  have  recently  been 
equipped  by  the  Hytheham  club  of  Port  Deposit  and  one  by  the 
Friday  club  of  Baltimore. 

First-day  school  committee  of  the  Baltimore  yearly  meeting  of 
friends.  8  traveling  libraries  of  45  volumes  each  are  lent  to- 
menib(Ms  of  the  societv   of  friends.     The  libraries  are  selected 
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by  the  committee  and  each  may  contain  75;^  fiction.  The  books, 
are  shipped  in  pine  bookcases.  No  fee  is  charged  but  borrowers, 
pay  transportation.  One  entire  library,  liaving  been  infected 
with  scarlet  fever,  was  burned.  In  1900  the  8  libraries  were 
sent  to  17  places,  all  of  lees  than  1000  inhabitants. 

VIRGINIA 

Hampton  normal  and  agricultural  institute.  In  December  1S9G 
Hampton  institute  began  to  send  traveling  libraries  to  country 
schools  taught  by  Hampton  graduates.  Miss  L.  E.  Herron,  li- 
brarian of  the  institute  library,  says  of  the  work: 

For  two  seasons  our  work  was  practically  stopped  by  preva- 
lence of  smallpox  in  Virginia.  Since  then  we  have  fumigated 
all  our  libraries  on  their  return  to  us,  leaving  them  a  few  days 
in  a  small  basement  room  in  which  formalin  is  burned.  Our 
plan  has  been  to  send  libraries  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  (about  October  1)  to  country  schools  taught  by  our  graduates. 
We  send  3  or  1  into  a  county.  After  2  months  they  are  moved 
along;  after  2  months  more  they  are  moved  again  and  when 
the  schools  close  at  the  end  of  G  months,  the  libraries  are 
sent  back  to  us  and  started  in  another  county  the  next  year. 
The  plan  has  worked  fairly  well.  2  months  seem  about  the 
right  period,  and  children  and  teachers  both  enjoy  the  books. 
Our  chief  difficulty,  though  it  is  not  a  serious  one,  is  in  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  country  districts  and  in  transportation. 
We  hoi)e  to  send  out  next  year  with  some  of  our  libraries,  sets 
of  pictures  illustrating  them.  These  will  be  simph'  mounted 
on  cardboard,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  easily  be  hung  up 
about  the  tchoolroom.  We  wish  very  much  to  have  some  one 
go  occasionally  to  visit  the  schools  and  talk  to  teachers  and 
children  about  the  books.  The  results  have  been  much  better 
wherever  we  have  been  able  to  do  this.  Our  last  2  libraries 
were  ]»resented  to  us;  one  by  the  graduating  class  of  1900,  which 
gave  u}»  ilt5  class  supper  for  the  purpose,  and  the  other  by  a 
young  colored  man,  a  former  student  of  the  school,  who  is  now 
a  firstclasH  machinist  in  the  U.  S.  navy. 

18  libraries  of  25  volumes  each  are  now  available.  I'lie  oak 
bookcases,  made  l»y  students  in  the  carpentry  (le]iartnient  of  the 
institute,  are  parked  in  boxes  for  shipping.  Two  of  the  letters 
received  by  I  lie  libraiian  of  Hampton  institute  from  children  in 
schools  where  traveling  libraries  have  been  stationed,  are  here 
repiinicd. 
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I  read  three  of  your  books  and  I  found  them  to  be  very  inter- 
esting and  also  very  amusing.  The  names  of  the  books  were 
Flossy  &  Bossy,  Wide  mcake  and  Jo's  opportunity.  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  library  which  you  presented  to  the  school. 
Your  books  are  very  amusing  indeed  that  little  book  called 
Flossy  cC-  Bossy  was  the  prettiest  &  most  amusing  book  I  have 
ever  read. 

The  book  that  I  read  was  entitle  "  The  Coral  Reef  ".  I  like  the 
reading  of  the  book.  And  it  teaches  a  very  usefull  Lesson  to  the 
youth.  And  it  show,  what  all  ways  Becomes  of  disobedience 
children.     I  will  take  the  reading  as  a  Lesson  for  myself. 

Trying  allways  to  do  as  I  am  told. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  state  legislature  at  its  recent  session  added  an  important 
measure  to  North  Carolina  library  legislation  in  passing  an  act 
to  encourage  establishment  of  libraries  in  rural  public  schools.  It 
amends  the  public  library  law  of  1897,  which  authorized  estab- 
lishment of  public  libraries  in  towns  of  more  than  1000  popula- 
tion, by  making  it«  terms  apply  to  towns  of  less  than  1000;  and 
it  provides  that  "  whenever  the  patrons  and  friends  of  any  free 
public  school  shall  raise  flO  towards  a  library  and  tender  it  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  add  |10  from  the  funds  of  the  district  and  shall  ap- 
point an  intelligent  person  to  manage  and  select  the  library." 
An  additional  sum  of  |10  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  state 
board  of  education,  and  the  f30  thus  received  shall  be  devoted  to 
buying  books.  Libraries  shall  be  exchanged  among  adjacent 
schools,  no  exchange  to  be  made  in  less  than  6  months,  and  the 
cost  to  be  at  private  expense.  An  appropriation  of  .foOOO  is 
made  for  public  schools  to  carry  these  provisions  into  execution. 
Not  more  than  6  schools  in  each  county  shall  establish  such 
libraries  and  no  school  district  in  an  incorporated  town  shall  re- 
ceive any  money  under  its  provisions;  county  boards  are  em- 
powered to  select  the  6  schools.  In  Durham  county  the  act  was 
immediately  taken  advantage  of,  and  each  of  the  6  schools  apply- 
ing for  the  library  grant  will  receive  in  addition  |10  offered  for 
the  purpose  by  Gen.  J.  S.  Carr,  of  Durham.  Library  journal,  May 
1901 
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L.  D.  Andrews  of  Monroe  writes: 

Our  state  in  its  last  legislature  made  an  effort  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  district  school  libraries  which  may  be  changed  not 
oftener  than  once  in  6  months.  The  number  of  libraries  is  limited 
to  6  in  each  county,  making  nearly  600  in  the  state.  The  state 
school  fund  pays  |5000^  the  county  school  fund  |5000  and  indi- 
viduals have  contributed  |5000.  This  is  an  experiment.  Our 
people  want  confidence.  If  this  beginning  proves  auspicious  our 
state  will  advance  on  this  line.  Our  libraries  are  intended  to  be 
wholly  rural  and  no  incorporated  town  or  village  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  them. 

Asheville  library  association.  The  association  began  in  1900  to 
lend  traveling  libraries  given  by  R.  P.  Hajes.  Any  citizen  of 
Buncombe  county  may,  b^'  paying  transportation,  borrow  a 
library  for  3  months.  There  are  now  11  libraries  of  25  volumes 
each,  chiefly  fiction. 

Goldsboro  woman's  club.  The  club  has  7  traveling  libraries  of 
about  50  volumes  each,  which  are  sent  to  country  communities. 
The  system  is  modeled  on  that  of  the  Kentucky  federation  of 
women's  clubs. 

GEORGIA 

state  federation  of  women's  clubs.  Though  Greorgia  has  a  library 
commission,  there  is  no  state  appropriation  for  traveling 
libraries.  The  club  women  of  the  state  have  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply this  need,  and  in  addition  to  traveling  libraries  controlled  by 
the  federation  many  individual  clubs  have  one  or  more  libraries 
which  they  lend  to  neighboring  districts.  The  plan  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mrs  J.  K.  Ottley  of  Atlanta: 

Our  work  is  divided  into  study-class  libraries  and  neighborhood 
libraries.  We  have  as  the  property  of  the  state  federation  a 
number  of  parallel  reading  collections  of  books,  which  are  meant 
to  accompany  and  illustrate  a  number  of  syllabuses  on  various 
subjects  which  we  offer  to  clubs  in  smaller  towns.  Season  by 
season  these  books  and  courses  pass  round.  Cartersville  may 
study  the  industrial  conditions  of  women  and  children  this  year 
and  next  year  the  course  and  library  will  pass  on  to  Covington. 
This  is  what  we  do  for  the  clubs.  The  other  part  of  the  work  is 
what  the  clnlts  do  for  others  in  library  work.  Each  club  secures 
by  every  iiicmms  possible,  all  the  books  and  magazines  it  can  and 
distributes  them  by  hand,  as  loan  libraries  in  remote  districts 
through  its  own  county.  This  saves  carriage  and  gives  the  women 
of  each  club  a  personal  interest  which  tliey  could  not  feel  if  all 
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the  work  emanated  from  one  central  head.  Let  me  cite  my  own 
county.  Fulton  county  has  50  rural  schools.  The  Atlanta 
woman'ei  club  is  gradually  establishinji  in  each  of  the  communi- 
ties to  which  the^e  schools  belong  neighborhood  library  associa- 
tions, generally  of  men  and  women,  who  are  trying  to  procure  a 
good  library  for  their  neighborhood.  These  libraries  are  placed 
at  the  schoolhouses  and  help  to  make  the  schools  centers  of  cul- 
ture. To  each  of  these  associations  the  woman's  club  lends  a 
^mall  library  as  an  inducement  to  make  farther  additions.  In 
this  wxM'k  we  hare  hearty  support  of  county  and  state  superin- 
tendents and  teachers. 

The  report  of  the  library  committee  of  the  federation,  printed 
in  Southern  woman,  May  10,  1901,  describes  the  work  as  follows: 

In  the  traveling  libraries  which  are  sent  out  by  some  of  the 
orgauizatious  in  the  state  there  are  several  thousand  volumes 
which  are  arranged  in  sections  and  sent  to  the  county  schools  and 
the  rural  districts.  In  many  instances  picture*^  are  mounted  and 
sent  with  the  books  and  some  of  our  library  committees  are  sup- 
plying the  county  schools  with  pictures,  plaster  casts,  etc.,  thus 
developing  a  taste  for  the  beautiful.  Some  of  our  committees 
have  arranged  receptions  for  the  teachers  of  the  county  schools, 
and  by  attending  the  nonnal  classes  and  taking  with  them  books, 
magazines,  etc.,  for  the  teachers  they  have  shown  a.  sincere  inter- 
est in  the  educational  development  of  our  section. 

The  federation  library  which  Avas  established  by  Mrs  J.  Lindsay 
Johnson  contains  courses  of  study  on  civics,  sociology,  art,  music, 
domestic  science,  decorative  art,  French  history  and  literature, 
American  literature,  Shakspere,  Browning,  travel,  child  culture, 
and  village  improvement.  There  are  100  volumes  in  this  library. 
Any  club  in  the  federation  can  secure  a  course  of  study  by  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation. 

Atlanta  woman's  club.  The  president  of  the  club  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  traveling  library  work: 

During  the  last  4  years  we  have  made  successful  efforts  to  fur- 
nish to  our  county  schools  both  literature  and  pictures,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  our  plan  has  been  greatly  aided  by  a  gift  from' 
the  Southern  railroad  of  12  brass  bound  cases.  In  order  to  induce 
our  children  to  make  personal  efforts  for  securing  permanent 
libraries,  our  county  commissioner  has  promised  that  when  |15 
shall  have  been  contributed  to  each  school,  flO  in  addition  will 
be  given  from  a  sum  generously  given  by  our  county  tax  col- 
lector. The  school  thus  equipped  with  a  permanent  collection  of 
books  may  then  have  one  of  our  Atlanta  woman's  club  traveling 
^2ases  of  books  for  one  year,  when  fresh  cases  will  be  supplied. 
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'This  plan  lately  undertaken,  is  marked  by  much  enthusiasm  and 
we  believe  that  the  ueeessary  effort  will  increase  the  apprecia- 
tion felt  for  the  literature  furni^ihed  by  our  clubw.  We  have  25 
schools  in  this  county.  5  have  already  filled  the  requirements  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  as  it  is  made.  In  each 
case  we  send  35  books. 

County  libraries.  In  30  counties  in  Georgia  traveling  libraries 
of  ()(>  volumes  each,  given  by  Hoke  Smith  of  Atlanta,  circulate 
among  the  rural  schools.  The  plan  is  explained  by  the  following 
circular  letter  sent  by  Mr  Smith  to  each  county  superintendent 
of  schools: 

While  in  Jones  county  a  few  weeks  ago  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  me  that  a  well  selected,  small  library,  i>repared  for  the  patrons 
and  children  of  our  rural  schools,  could  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  following  way.    The  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
county  will  take  charge  of  the  library  and  place  it  under  control 
of  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  one  or  two  months,  the  books  circu- 
lating under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  superintendent.    After 
the  library  has  remained  a  specified  time  in  a  particular  school, 
it  isi  then  moved  to  another  school,  and  then  to  another  school, 
till  gradually  it  travels  over  the  entire  county.    I  desire  to  see 
what  good  can  be  acco'mplished  in  this  wax  and  to  try  the  experi- 
ment in  several  counties,  hoping  that  it  may  lead  to  establishing 
lil)raries  within  reach  of  all  children  reared  in  rural  districts.    I 
have  selected  your  county  as  one  of  the  counties  to  which  I  wish 
to  give  one  of  the  libraries,  and  I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  take 
charge  of  the  one  in  your  county  and  handle  it  according  to  the 
plan  above  marked  out.    The  books  will  be  placed  in  a  case  with 
a  lock  and  key.  the  cat^e  constituting  the  shelves  for  the  books. 
This  case  will  pre^nire  the  books  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  suitable  means  for  kee]iing  them 
while  they  are  stationaiy. 

ALABAMA 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  The  first  traveling  libraries 
in  Alal)ania  were  sent  mit  liy  individual  clubs  in  the  state  federa- 
tion with  no  unity  of  piaiL  In  order  to  systemize  Ihe  work,  the 
federation  in  1S99  appointed  a  traveling  library  committee  whidi 
reported  within  2  months  that  350  books,  300  magazines  and  10 
bftdkcases  lijid  been  bonghl  (H-  given  and  that  0  lil)niiies  had  been 
sent  lint.  Since  then  l.~>  lilnMiies  h;i\e  been  in  circnlal  ien.  <  >f 
the  400  volnmes  avaihibh-  in  I  )e(eiiilMi'  IS!I!I.  :!(I0  iiad  l.ern  cir- 
culated. T.ibrai'ies  ni'e  lent  for  ;'.  nicinlht^  to  any  ceniinnnilv  hav- 
ing net  pnlilic  lihi  ai\ .  on  ajiitlica  I  imi  nf  10  cil  i/.ens  w  he  apjioint  a 
trustee  and  librarian.     .\  fee  of  ^2..~>o  fur  the  1ii>i  L'.'t  volnmes  and 
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$1.50  for  each  additional  25  volumes  is  paid  in  advance.  Books 
are  packed  in  cases,  each  of  which  has  two  shelves,  a  compart- 
ment for  25  magazines  and  one  for  readers  cards.  Transportation, 
is  paid  by  the  federation,  but  since  the  high  rates  make  it  difficult 
to  supply  rural  districts  the  federation  plans  to  ask  the  Alabama 
railroad  commissioners  for  free  transportation. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  traveling  library  association.  This  association,  con- 
nected with  the  Howard  memorial  library  at  New  Orleans,  be- 
gan in  1897  to  send  traveling  libraries  to  any  community  in  the 
state  on  request  of  3  persons  of  good  standing.  Funds  are 
obtained  from  gifts.  Of  10  libraries  now  available  one  is  50 
volumes  of  biography,  while  the  other  9  represent  all  main 
classes  of  the  Decimal  classification.  The  libraries  are  sent  at 
the  borrowers'  expense  and  may  be  kept  6  months;  mimeo- 
graphed author  lists  are  sent  with  the  books.  The  ledger  system 
is  used  in  charging  and  is  supplied  by   the  association. 

TEXAS 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  During  the  last  year  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  further  the  state's  library  interests  has  been  made 
by  the  federation.  Besides  aiding  in  organizing  public  libraries^ 
many  clubs  have  established  small  systems  of  traveling 
libraries.  The  following  accounts  are  -taken  from  the  report  of 
the  library  committee  of  the  federation  for  the  two  years  ending 
May  1901. 

The  Abilene  library  association  has  prepared  2  traveling  libra- 
ries, each  containing  50  well  selected  books  which  are  now  being 
sent  from  point  to  point.  The  merchants  of  the  town  contribute 
cabinets  in  consideration  of  having  the  firm's  name  and  business 
printed  on  them.  These  after  going  the  rounds,  are  returned 
and  refilled  as  needed. 

The  Pierian  club  of  Dallas  has  devoted  its  library  of  about 
500  books  to  traveling  libraries  for  Dallas  county. 

The  Standard  reading  club  of  Greenville  has  a  number  of 
books  for  2  traveling  libraries  for  outlying  districts.- 

The  Ladies  reading  club  of  Haustou  has  established  2  travel- 
ing libraries  for  Harris  county. 

2  traveling  libraries  of  30  volumes  each  have  been  sent  to 
country  schools,  and  41  volumes  given  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
hospital  library  by  the  Marshall  library  association.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  club  women,  for,  aside  from 
the  building  fund,  the  cash  gifts  have  never  reached  $100. 
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Mrs  Rotau  generously  gave  ilic  WOiiiairs  cliil)  of  Waco  the 
Iravcliiii;-  libraries,  KJ  cases,  and  4(1(1  books,  wliicli  have  been  so 
HUM  li  ph'asiire  to  the  })eoph^  of  .Mcl^oiinan  ('(nintv.  They  move 
once  in  3  nioutlis.  New  books  are  constantly  added  to  the 
collection. 

The  board  of  the  public  library  of  Tyler  iihuus  lo  send  to 
(•oun(i-y  dislricls  travolinj;  libi'ai'ies  made  up  of  «luplicates  from 
the  library,  government  ])ublirations  and  ])eriodicals. 

The  San  Antonio  woman's  club  publishes  the  following  report 
of  its  traveling  libraries.  The  first  library,  reported  at  the  federa- 
tion meeting,  ISOO,  was  sent  to  Stockdale,  where  we  formed  a 
club  to  receive  it.  At  a  second  meeting  the  club  reported  3 
circulating  libraries  sent  to  Siockdale,  Sutherland  Springs, 
T.avernia  and  Manchaca.  For  the  first  2  years  clubs  were 
formed  in  some  small  town  or  village  by  the  Chair  of  club  exten- 
sion working  with  our  libiaiy  committe(\  After  organiy.ation 
was  perfected,  a  library  was  sen!  on  condition  that  the  club  take 
charge,  furnish  a  librarian  and  encourage  free  circulation  of 
books.  Each  case  of  books  is  returned  and  inspected  by  the 
library  commit  lee  of  our  club  before  passing  to  another  ])oint. 
This  year  our  library  committee  and  our  Chair  of  club  extension 
have  been  working  independenlly  lliough  in  harmony  Avith  each 
oilier,  as  we  find  that  an  organization  estal»]ished  as  a  club  is 
more  permanent  than  one  called  into  Iteing  mei'cly  to  receive  a 
library.  We  send  our  libraries  not  only  to  clubs  which  we  form 
ourselves  but  to  other  small  struggling  clubs  and  the  books  have 
btM-n  cntliusiastically  received.  (^n<'  small  club  showed  such 
ap|>r('cialion  of  our  cfTorls  as  to  send  to  the  library  committee 
a  gift  of  l)oth  money  and  books,  though  the  committee  neither 
demanded  nor  expected  such  compensation. 

We  have  but  300  books.  Most  of  these  were  given  by  club 
iiicndM'rs,  the  remainder  bought  with  money  from  tln^  club  treas 
uiv.  Tlie  total  expense  of  our  librai'y  work  lias  not  exceeded 
$7r».  Tt  sliould  be  encouraging  to  other  clubs  to  know  how  many 
pcr>|ii('  c;in  be  reached  and  benefited  by  concerted  effort  and 
small  nut  lay. 

'i'lic  ajipcndix  of  the  i'('p<»i'l  of  llio  fcdci'a  I  ion  librai-y  commit- 
tee contains  suggeslions  for  eslablishing  ira\<'liiig  libi'ary  sys- 
(eiiis.  an  ouMine  of  study  on  [\  S.  hisioiy,  and  lists  of  books 
on  I'.  S.  history  and  Texas  1iistor_\'.  ("hibs  ai'e  ui'ged  to  cfui 
triliiile  lliese  books  to  the  I'edeiation  I'oi"  Mse  of  all  ((tnstituent 
clubs. 

TENNESSEE 

state  federation  of  women's  clubs.  L'ti  general  traveling  libraries 
of   r»(l    to   S(l   books   each    have   been    given   bv    individual    clubs 
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throughout  the  state  and  are  controlled  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  federation.  Libraries  are  lent  to  clubs  and  communities 
without  libraries.  Each  is  sent  in  an  oak  case  with  2  shelves. 
The  Southern  railroad  carries  the  libraries  without  charge.  In 
1900  the  libraries  were  sent  to  30  small  towns. 

KENTUCKY 

state  federation  of  women's  clubs.  This  has  general  suju-rvi- 
sion  of  the  <iO  traveling  libraiies  equipped  by  clubs  for  circula- 
tion among  the  mountain  districts  of  the  state.  The  work  is 
described  as  follows  in  the  report  of  the  traveling  library  com- 
mittee, May  1900: 

In  19  of  the  31  mountain  counties  of  Kentucky,  traveling 
libraries  have  a  foothold.  These  libraries  are  located  in  moun- 
tain schools,  churches,  stores,  postoflrtces,  and  private  resi- 
dences, which  indicate  the  character  of  the  iieople  actively  co- 
operating in  this  work.  In  the  future,  Breathitt,  Manchester, 
Harlan,  London,  and  Eversole  must  be  associated  with  other 
and  higher  interests  than  "feuds  and  factions.'' 

The  library  has  lost  by  fire  no.  7,  and  by  tlood  in  Beattyville 
no.  6  and  8,  leaving  50  cases  in  good  condition. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  have  a  circuit  in  each  county,  with  the 
county  seat  a  distributing  point.  The  work  is  twofold,  that 
of  the  state  committee  and  that  of  the  individual  clubs.  Filling 
a  box  with  carefully  selected  books  for  youthful  readers,  label- 
ing, cataloguing  the  same  and  shipping  accoiding  to  the  sched- 
ule, is  but  a  beginning.  Each  club  should  send  its  boxes  freight 
prepaid,  should  correspond  with  the  libraiians  receiving  the 
same,  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  intellectual  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  benefited,  and  should  send  a  condensed 
statement  to  the  chairman  for  her  annual  report.  The  other 
part  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  state  committee  which  contracts 
for  its  material  and  printing,  and  maintains  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence in  search  of  libiarians  able  and  willing  to  cooperate 
as  indicated  and  with  railroad  otficials  concerning  free  trans- 
portation, routes  and  connections  with  the  mountain  roads  and 
push  boats  on  the  river. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  from  local  librarians  show 
the  characteristics  of  the  mountain  communities  to  which  the 
libraries  are  sent: 

There  are  no  doubt  many  young  people,  verging  on  manhood 
and  womanhood,  who  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  Mother  Goose. 
All  they  knoiw  of  her  is  the  little  jingles  that  have  accidentally 
reached  them.  In  writing  to  me,  you  need  not  inclose  a  stamp 
for  reply.     Take  it  for  granted  that  I  will  write  you  five  letters 
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durinjij  the  year.  This  would  be  10  ceuts  furnished  me.  With 
that  10  cents  buy  a  lineii  picture  book  or  primer  to  entertain 
the  baby,  while  the  poor  tired  mother  gets  a  chance  to  rest, 
maybe  to  read.  (The  picture  book  was  sent  by  the  Shelbyville 
public  library  committee.) 

The  last  library  is  in  the  care  of  John  Carr,  who  keeps 
the  only  hardware  store  in  the  mountains,  hence  a  desirable 
point,  as  both  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  mountaineers  come 
to  his  stoi-e  for  nails,  glass,  etc.,  for  a  distance  of  30  miles.  He 
takes  iiiucli  pride  in  the  books.  I  examined  them  the  other 
day,  all  in  perfect  order,  all  in,  or  in  responsible  hands  who  are 
reading.  He  added  .'Ul  or  more  volumes  of  his  own,  mostly  in 
I>aper  covers. 

I  can  see  the  practical  workings  of  j^our  society  in  all  four  of  my 
charges  along  the  L.  &  E.  R.  R.  But  it  is  specially  noticeable 
at  St  Helene,  in  Lee  county,  near  the  three  forks  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  where  the  young  people  are  very  much  restricted  in  their 
sources  of  amusement  and  literary  improvement.  There  some 
of  the  children  have  read  and  reread  many  of  the  books.  Here 
in  our  little  town  of  Clay  City,  which  is  considered  the  gateway 
to  the  mountains,  many  of  the  people  have  libraries  of  their  own, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  people  have  not. 

OHIO 

State  library,  Traveling  library  department.  Largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Ohio  librai'y  association  the  legislature  in  1896 
placed  the  state  library  under  control  of  a  library  coTnmission 
appointed  by  the  governor.  This  commission  made  the  library 
accessible  to  all  citizens  of  (he  state  by  sending  traveling  libraries 
to  those  at  a  distance  from  Columbus.  The  first  to  use  the  libra- 
ries were  the  women's  clubs.  The  report  for  1808  of  the  library 
extension  committee  of  the  state  federation  of  women's  clubs 
says: 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  books  were  so  many  and  so  far 
reaching  that  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  that  the  next  legis- 
lature bf  asked  to  make  a  special  appropriation  for  traveling 
libraries.  Those  sent  out  were  mainly  made  up  of  books  already 
in  the  slate  library,  which  could  not  fill  (he  increasing  demand, 
and  many  of  these  were  loo  old  (o  make  (h(Mii  useful  to  clubs  and 
others  desiring  recent  developments  on  all  subjects. 

Through  the  elTorts  of  the  fedeiation  and  the  s(a(e  library  asso- 
cia(ion  .flOOO  was  apjiropria(ed  for  traveling  libiarirs  by  (he  legis- 
lature in  1898  and  an  appropriation  has  since  been  made  annually. 
The  libraries  are  not  in  fixed  groups  but  are  made  up  oo  special 
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subjects  to  meet  requirements  of  applicants.  The  fed^eratioii  of 
women's  clubs  sends  to  constituent  club«  a  circular  containing 
the  following  suggestions: 

The  committee  urges  that  club«  send  in  lo  the  .slate  librarian 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  each  spring,  coi)i('s  of  llieir  club  cal 
endars  for  the  next  year's  work,  Avith  a  statement  of  what  will  be 
needed  in  traveling  libraries,  made  as  definite  as  possible.    Often 
the  state  libi-arian  must  wait  for  new  l>ooks  to  arrive  oi'  fdi'  trav- 
eling libraricis  not  yet  returned.     Time  is  also  needed  lo  make 
necessarv  purchases  of  new  books  wanted.    The  state  appropria 
tion  is  so  limited  and  the  demand  for  traveling  libraries  is  in 
creasing  so  rapidly  that  the  state  librarian  can  not  buy  new  books 
for  club  work  in  advance  of  applications,    lie  specially  particular 
to  state  the  subjects  on  which  material  is  most  needed  in  your 
club.    It  will  greatly  facilitate  your  getting  it.    It  often  happens 
that  cjilendars  cover  so  wide  a  field  that  it  is  impossible  to  send 
material  on  all  the  subjects,  in  one  traveling  libi-ary.     Access 
should  first  b<^  given  to  material  in  the  homes  ami  the  lionu'  libra 
ries.    Then  apply  to  the  state  library  to  make  up  what  is  lacking. 
Cooperation  with  the  state  librarian  and  the  state  library  commis 
sion  is  of  great  value  and  will  make  j^ossible  much  larger  results. 
The  state  libiariau  knows  in  the  sjuing  just  what  books  will  be 
needed  for  use  in  the   schools.    If  he  could  know  also  thus  eai-ly 
what  would  be  needed  in  the  clubs  for  the  next  year,  it  would 
greatly  aid  in  widening  the  field  of,  and  in  making  more  effective, 
the  traveling  library  among    the    women's    clubs  of    the  state. 

In  addition  to  books,  clubs  receive  carefully  pre^Kired  lists  of 
magazine  articles  covering  the  subjects  of  stud3\ 

Though  the  club  women  were  at  first  the  largest  users  of  the 
libraries,  schools  and  granges  now  form  a  large  jn'oportion  of  the 
borrowers.  Public  libraries, club.s,associations  of  cilizens,  granges 
and  boards  of  education  may,  on  signing  an  agreement  and  paving 
transportation,  borrow  libraries  for  .'>  months  with  the  privi- 
lege of  renewal  for  3  months.  The  state  librarian  has  the 
right,  however,  to  recall  a  book  at  any  time  after  1  month  from 
the  date  of  issue.  No  fee  is  charged  for  libraries,  and  no  cliai-ge 
may  be  made  at  the  traveling  libi-ary  station  for  the  use  of  books. 
No  bookcases  are  used.  In  t !)()(),  711  libraries  were  sent  out,  of 
which  252  were  lent  to  schools,  179  to  independent  study  clubs, 
125  to  women's  clubs,  95  to  granges,  50  to  religious  organizations 
and  10  to  libraries.  461  libraries  went  to  places  of  less  than  1000 
inhabitants. 
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Cincinnati  public  library.  Traveling  libraries  are  sent  to  fire- 
men's stations  and  to  rural  school  districts  in  tbe  county.  Of  the 
48  libraries  now  in  circulation,  *>()  are  lircnion's  libraries,  each  of 
the  G  circuits  haviu;;  (>  libraries.  Tlic  iiiral  libraries  are  arranged 
in  3  circuits  of  4  libraiies  each.  At  each  intermediate  and  high 
school  in  the  rural  circuits,  25  reference  books  are  placed.  On 
guaranty  of  any  resident  of  the  county  a  library  is  lent  for  3 
months  with  no  fees  and  no  restrictions  except  the  time  limit. 
With  each  library  is  sent  a  supply  of  printed  classified  catalogues. 
Cases  are  of  oak  and  have  double  doors  and  enameled  iron 
handles. 

Van  Wert,  Brumback  free  library.  For  some  time  several  of  the 
large  city  libraries  have  lent  books  to  all  residents  in  their  conn 
ties,  but  a  later  development  is  the  county  library  supported  by 
a  tax  levied  on  the  county  and  open  to  all  its  citizens.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  thus  described  by  Ernest  I.  Antrim  in  an  article  in 
the  Forum  of  May    1901. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Brumback  library  to  bring  its  books 
to  all  parts  of  Van  Wert  county  is  easil}^  explained.  The  library 
itself,  which  i-epresents  a  value  of  .|nO,000,  receives  an  annual  in- 
come of  fully  |(J.jUO,  and  has  a  stack-room  capacity,  when  all 
available  room  shall  be  used,  of  100,000  volumes.  It  is  located  in 
the  city  of  Van  Wert,  the  county  seat  of  Van  Wert  county,  for- 
tunately in  the  center  of  tht?  county,  which  contains  in  round  num- 
t)ers  li7."),00()  acres  and  has  a  pO])ulati»in  of  nearly  oa.OtM).  Besides 
the  central  library  there  are  10  branch  libraries,  wluch  are  so 
situated  that  every  resident  of  the  county  is  within  easy  access  of 
I  he  library  itself  or  one  of  its  branches.  The  10  branches  have  a 
iiiii(ine  feature  in  the  form  of  what  may  be  called  a  traveling 
library  system,  and  are  also  in  direct  communication  with  the 
central  library.  The  10  branch  libraries  are  placed  in  the  more 
iiu]tortant  stores  or  offices  of  the  villages  of  the  county,  where 
they  are  excellently  managed,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  those 
having  charge  of  them  are  given  nominal  salaries. 

To  start  the  traveling  library  system,  the  library  trustees 
bought  1000  books,  most  of  them  entirely  new,  100  of  which  were 
sent  to  each  of  the  H)  branch  libi-aries.  After  keejiing  its  100 
Itooks  2  months,  each  branch  sends  them  to  one  of  the  other 
0  branches,  and  receives  a  sec(md  100  from  one  of  lis  neighbors 
to  take  their  jilace.  So  the  books  pass  fr«iMi  Inancli  to  branch 
until  each  has  had  the  10(HJ  books,  when  they  are  returned  io  the 
central  libi-arv  ami  catalogued.     In  the  meantime,  another  thou 
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sand  Las  been  bou-^lit  and  made  read}-  to  repeat  the  experience  of 
the  first  1000. 

The  branch  libraries  are  in  direct  comraunication  with  llic  cen- 
tral library.  All  persons  secnrinj;-  books  from  the  central  library 
through  any  branch  are  subject  lo  no  other  rules  than  thoise  im- 
posed by  the  central  libiaiy.  Cards  can  be  had  from  the  central 
library  onlj',  but  persons  holding  cards  may  secure  books  any 
where  in  the  county.  The  more  important  papers  of  the  connty 
have  publivshed  lists  of  all  the  books  contained  in  the  library,  and 
continue  to  publish  the  titles  of  new  book^  a«  soon  as  they  have 
been  catalogued. 

Franklin  county.  Traveling  libraries  for  schools  {ire  sent  out 
from  ('(ilumbiis,  the  county  seat,  by  the  county  board  of  school 
examiners.  The  54  libraries  contain  about  40  volumes  each  and 
bave  printed  catalogues.  Bookcases  with  two  shelves  and  a  side 
comipartment  are  used  in  shipping.  The  superintendent  of  the 
system  writes: 

The  only  difficulty  we  have  is  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  more  books  and  cases  all  over  the  county.  The  children  them- 
selves have  been  umde  to  realize  that  the  library  is  theirs  and  we 
have  "■  Library  day  "  February  22  when  all  the  schools  give  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  There  are  from  3  to  4 
stations  in  each  township  and  a  case  remains  at  a  station  about 
6  weeks.  All  the  cases  move  on  the  same  day  but  we  leave  the 
location  to  a  sub-superintendent  in  each  township  in  order  that 
the  cases  may  be  most  advantageously  placed. 

INDIANA 

State  library.  In  response  to  a  demand  from  the  women's  clubs 
and  from  other  sources,  Indiana  in  181)0  appointed  a  public  library 
commission  of  8  members,  and  appropriated  |3000  for  the 
equipment  of  traveling  libraries  and  |.H)0  annually  for  expenses. 
The  state  librarian  is  ex-offlcio  secretary  of  the  commission  and 
the  work  is  done  at  the  state  library.  Any  5  or  more  persons 
may  form  an  associate  library  and  obtain  traveling  libraries  by 
giving  bonds  and  filing  applications.  Local  libraries,  clubs, 
granges  and  similar  organizations  may  borrow  on  giving  satis- 
factory guaranty  and  complying  with  the  rules.  Transportation 
is  ijaid  by  the  borrowers  but  no  fee  is  required.  Of  the  80 
libraries  now  available,  CO  are  general  libraries  of  about  40  vol- 
umes, while  20  are  study  libraries  of  about  14  volumes  each  on 
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fine  arts,  music,  Euglifsh,  French,  American  and  Indiana  hisitory, 
and  German,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Slavonic,  French,  general 
and  minor  European  lilcratur-c.  Libraries  may  be  kept  3  months 
and  this  time  may  by  penniseion  be  extended  if  there  is  no  other 
applicant  for  the  library.  No  bookcases  are  sent  but  each  ship- 
ping case  has  a  shelf  and  may  be  used  as  a  bookcase  if  necessary. 

ILLINOIS 

During  the  last  year  the  state  library'  association,  state  teach- 
er's association^  Illinois  farmers  institute  and  Illinois  federation 
of  wfwnen's  clubs  cooperated  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  library  com- 
mission law  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  proposed  bill  provided 
lor  an  annual  appr(ij)riali()U  of  |5()(l()  and  a  commission  of ;")  mem- 
bers wlnKse  duties  should  l»e  to  establish  a  system  of  traveling 
libraries  and  to  give  advice  to  public  libraries.  In  hope  of  ulti- 
mately securing  a  state  system,  the  Illinois  federation  of  women's 
clubs,  Illinois  farmers  institute  and  other  organizations  are  send- 
ing traveling  libraries  to  rural  districts  throughout  the  state. 

Illinois  farmers  institute  and  Illinois  association  of  domestic 
science.  Traveling  libraries  are  sent  out  from  the  central  otiice 
at  S])ringlit'ld  to  county  farmers  institutes  in  the  state.  For 
this  work  the  last  legislature  appropriated  12500  annually  for 
2  years.  Each  of  the  41  libraries  contains  about  50  volumes 
which  include  general  reading  and  5  books  on  domestic  science 
besides  works  on  farming,  live-stoek  and  dairying.  The  domestic 
science  association  has  in  addition  one  library  of  25  volumes  on 
domestic  science  for  the  us(^  of  clubs.  A  library  is  lenit  to  a 
community  on  application  of  the  [)resident  and  seci-etary  of  the 
count  v  institute  and  5  oilier  laxpayers,  who  agiNX'  to  obsen'^e 
lules,  i)ay  transportation,  ai)p()iiit  a  res[K)iisible  person  as  libra- 
rian, and  return  the  library  in  good  condition,  Books  are  sent 
in  boxes  which  serve  as  bookcases  also.  The  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  farmers  institute  describes  the  work  as  follows  in  I'lihlic 
lihraries,  April  1901. 

A  year  ago  we  reported  that  21  institute  fre<'  libraries  had 
been  e(]uipped  and  were  in  use.  The  institute  expended  on  these 
libraries  |547.52.  At  the  board  meeting  in  June  1900,  |500  more 
was  s(,'t  aside  for  libraries,  and  from  lliis  amount  20  ^^('re  e(|ni|»]»ed 
at  a  cost  of  |48S,  making  a  total  of  41  now  in  use.  Of  these,  3 
are  now  on  their  third  trip  out,  IS  on  llic  second  lri[>  and  soon  to 
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be  lotuined,  ami  20  oil  their  fii*«t  ti-ip.  The  phu-es  where  these 
libiaries  are  located  are  scattered  over  tlie  state,  liepoi  Is  from 
the  18  libraries  first  sent  out  were  not  so  complete  as  they  should 
have  been,  from  the  fact  that  the  jtatronage  of  the  libraries  was 
•greater  than  anticipated,  and  tlie  supply  of  receipts  and  stubs 
for  reportiii}^"  was  not  larj^e  enough  to  meet  the  needt^.  From 
reports  received  it  appears  that  the  libraries  were  in  use  on  the 
average  4^  months  each;  that  a  total  of  1557  loans  of  books  was 
made  in  that  time.  There  was  in  these  18  libraries  a  total  of  687 
volumes,  ^independent  of  books  of  i-eference  and  bulletins  in  each 
set. 

The  librai'ies  are  in  charge  of  the  wecretarj  of  tiie  Illinois 
farmers  institute,  and  handled  from  the  olTice  of  the  state  house 
al  Springfield.  The  close  rehilion  of  the  stale  institute  with  the 
ollicers  (nf  (he  sev<'ral  county  iuslilutes,  who  are  fa-miliar  with 
the  conditions  and  m^cds  of  the  ])eople  of  (lieir  respective  coun- 
ties, makes  it  possible  l<>  place  librar-ies  !(►  tlu'  very  best  advan- 
tage. Every  institute  library  will  coiilaiu  some  booiks  on  tech- 
nical agi'iculture  and  domestic  science,  but  these  will  be  only 
a  small  pari  of  tlie  number  of  books  in  each  set.  A  book  on  the 
diseasesi  of  horses  or  cattle  is  a  dcsiiiable  treatiise  for  the  farmer 
to  have,  and  is  a  necessity  fou-  tlK'  successful  conduct  of  his 
businesis;  yet  we  do  not  expect  that  the  fa.i-nier  will  contine  his 
reading  to  l»ooks  (hat  ju'i-tain.  entirely  to  business,  neillier  do 
we  expect  that  he  will  gatlu^r  his  family  around  the  evening 
lamp  to  read  to  them  of  the  interesting  features  of  ringbone  and 
spavin,  nor  of  the  dangers  of  tu))erculuisis.  Not  at  all;  the  farmer 
wants  books  for  insj»ira(ion  and  rest  as  well  as  foi-  business,  and 
it  iis  the  intention  to.  have  in  every  library  books  to  supply  these 
latter  wants.  An  Iiout,  or  even  a  few  minu(<''S,  spent  each  day 
with  a  good  book  will  or(en  change  the  whole  tone  of  the  home 
atmosphere  for  the  <lay.  A  northucsl  blizzard  or  southeast 
siiowslorm  can  even  be  enjoyed,  if  taken  in  conneotion  with  the 
I'eading  of  Emerson's  poem  on  the  snow,  or  Whit  tier's  ^nmD-hmmd. 
A  irainy  sj)ell  in  seeding  or  harvest  time  will  noil  even  cloud  the 
home  atmosphere  if  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  Thouf/hts  for  the 
Om-ouratu'd  fanner  be  at  hand  to  lead. 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  Tender  the  geneial  sui)ervi- 
sion  of  the  federation  committee  on  library  ext<'nsion,  indi\idual 
clubs  send  out  traveling  libiaries  to  the  rural  distiicts.  There 
are  now  92  libraries  circulating  in  Cook,  La  Salle,  Kane,  Steven- 
son, Champaign,  Macon,  Boone,  McHenry,  Peoria,  Knox,  Lee, 
BuTOau  and  McLean  connties.  When  practicable  they  are  placed 
in  rural  stores,  postofifices  and  private  houses.     Details  of  ad- 
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iiiiiiistratioii  are  left  to  the  clubs.  The  federation  committee, 
however,  has  published  a  suggestive  circular  of  iiiforniation  for 
clubs  e<iuijtj)iug  traveling  libraries.  Among  other  suggestions 
it  contains  the  following: 

County  sui»erintend('nts  of  schools,  teachers  and  ministers 
can  often  suggest  where  libraries  are  needed  and  desired. 

If  possible  locate  your  library  in  your  own  county.  If  you 
desire  the  library  extension  committee  to  locate  it,  send  the 
chairman  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  and  a  statement  as  to  general 
condition  of  the  books  and  how  they  are  cased. 

Do  not  fail  to  notify  the  chairman  of  the  library  extension 
committee  of  the  date  of  shipment  and  destination  of  your 
library. 

A  suitable  bookcase  should  accompany  every  library. 

Send  50  bound  books  if  possible;  if  not,  good  books  with  paper 
covers  may  be  covered  by  the  senders  with  heaA'y  paper  and 
cloth  corners  and  back. 

Send  one  half  juvenile  books  which  will  interest  juipils  in  the 
grades  and  often  parents  as  well. 

In  (Jerman  and  Scandinavian  localities  the  older  i)eoph'  prefer 
books  in  their  own  language. 

(iood  magazines  in  comjdele  sets  are  acceptable,  spe(-ially  the 
)'outh's  cunipanioii  and  similar  illustrated  periodicals. 

A  libniry  bulletin  containing  a  list  of  books,  placed  in  the 
postottice  or  in  the  weekly  newspaper  would  be  a  great  help 
in  scniiiiig  and  keeping  iH'aders. 

Correspondence  with  those  who  are  to  receive  books  may 
modify  suggestions. 

Encouraging  reports  are  received  from  those  in  charge  of  the 
tiaveling  libraries.  One  young  man  teaching  in  a  rural  school 
wi'itcs:  "  I  have  just  organized  ;i  class  of  young  people  to  study 
lilcrni  me  :in«l  when  1  l<-ll  yon  llial  there  are  not  probably  more 
than  200  books  in  tin-  district,  outside  my  own  library,  you  will 
sec  how  we  shall  value  those  you  sent."  In  McHenry  county 
two  young  men  in  charge  of  village  schools  have  receive<l  10 
libiarit's  \'\(t\\\  ("hicago  rinlis  and  ai<'  riri  iilat  ing  tli<'in  in  iIk- 
hope  of  arousing  iiilcn-sl  and  inducing  the  voters  to  secure 
the  1!  mill  lax  for  (<i\\nslii|(  libiarics.  I'ackages  of  books  are 
sent  as  [M-inianenl  gills  from  cliihs  t<»  iiii-al  towns  where  small 
libraries  are  being  collecled. 

The  federation  has  recently  icceived  as  a  gift  from  the  pub 
lishers    Kolfe's    edition    of    Shakspere    in    40    volnnn-s,    Kolfe's 
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Shakspere  the  hoy,  Sydney  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  Abbott's 
Shakespearean  (jrammar  aud  the  Globe  edition.  A  case  also  has 
been  give  so  that  the  entire  library  will  be  circulated  in  the 
fall  among  clubs  in  the  federation  with  no  cost  except  for 
transportation. 

University  of  Illinois  state  library  school.  ?>  traveling  libraries 
have  been  given,  one  each  by.  the  school,  a  woman's  club  of 
Champaign  and  the  College  of  literature  and  arts  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  Library  journal,  April  18i)l>,  the  monthly  letter  from  the 
school  says: 

The  library  school  has  made  a  careful  selection  of  subjects 
and  has  bought  new  books  in  good  editions.  The  work  of  the 
school  interested  the  Champaign  social  science  clul)  to  promise 
a  second  library  for  Champaign  county.  The  school  was  asked 
to  prepare  lists  for  selection  of  the  books  and  to  care  for  and 
circulate  the  library.  These  libraries  will  be  put  in  charge  of 
the  state  library  commission  as  soon  as  one  exists. 

The  libraries  are  lent  to  residents  of  the  state  for  3  months 
on  guaranty  of  a  responsible  citizen  au<l  payment  of  transpor- 
tation. The  oak  bookcases  containing  the  books  and  ledger  for 
records  are  shipped  in  packing  cases.  Typewritten  lists  of  con- 
tents are  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  door.  In  1900  the  libra- 
ries contained  143  volumes. 

Rockford  public  library.  A  large  number  of  graded  traveling 
libraries  in  neat  cases,  have  been  placed  in  the  schools  for  school 
aud  home  reading.  These  libraries  are  changed  3  or  4  times 
a  year,  thereby  giving  the  pupils  a  large  number  of  books  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  A  classified  catalogue  of  about  1000 
volumes  suitable  for  children's  reading  is  being  i)ublished,  Re- 
cent reports  from  the  teachers  in  rooms  where  these  libraries 
have  been  placed  show  very  gratifying  results,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  aud  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  in  the  home. 
One  boy  said  to  his  teacher  that  these  libraries  were  better  than 
a  curfew  law  for  him,  for  he  had  not  been  down-town  an  evening 
since  the  library  was  put  into  his  room.  PnhHc  lihraries,  Feb- 
ruary 1901 

MICHIGAN 

State  library.  Through  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  state  libra- 
rian, Mrs  Mary  C.  Spencer,  the  Michigan  state  legislature  in 
1895  appropriated  |2500  annually  for  traveling  libraries  and  thus 
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became  the  second  state  to  establish  the  system.  In  1901  the 
annual  appropriation  was  $5000.  A  circular  of  information  sent 
out  from  the  state  library,  gives  the  following  information. 

The  law  of  1895  provided  for  establishing  traveling  libraries. 
Acting  under  this  law,  libraries  of  50  volumes  are  made  up, 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  of  the  highest  literary  stand- 
ard. Books  are  arranged  under  ethics,  religion,  social  science, 
natural  science,  literature,  fiction,  descrii>tion  and  travel,  biog- 
raphy, history.  Libraries  are  sent  out  in  neat  oak  cases,  ac- 
companied by  loiin  cards  and  other  details  necessary  for  the  care 
of  books,  and  with  full  instructions  for  management. 

The  libraries  are  primarily  for  use  of  residentsi  of  small  vil- 
lages and  rural  districts.  They  are  for  those  deprived  of  library 
advantageis  enjoyed  by  large  cities  and  literary  centers,  and  are 
sent  on  application  of  20  or  25  taxpayers,  granges,  farmers 
clubs,  reading  clubs,  Epworth  leagues  and  similar  organizations 
and  any  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

The  state  library  is  the  center  of  this  work.  Books  may  be 
kept  from  3  to  G  months,  when  they  may  be  returned  and  a  new 
library  will  be  sent.  A  yearly  fee  of  |5  pays  all  transportation 
expenses  on  4  libraries  if  they  are  used  during  the  year.  3  libra- 
ries are  sent  whether  or  not  the  year  has  expired.  A  fee  of  |1.25 
pays  all  expenses  of  one  library,  which  may  be  kept  for  3  months 
and  the  time  may  be  extended.  Books  are  selected  to  please  all 
tasites  and  are  suited  to  all  ages  except,  perhaps,  very  young 
children.  Records  show  that  travel,  biography  and  fiction  are 
read  by  children  10  years  old  and  upward;  this  is  particularly 
true  when  books  are  placed  in  schools.  Libraries  may  be  placed 
in  schoolhouses,  churches,  stoi-es  or  private  houses.  Care  and 
circulation  are  left  entirely  to  local  oflicers  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

Besides  libraries  above  mentioned,  designated  as  the  regular 
traveling  libraries,  there  have  been  sent  out  to  the  women's  clubs 
of  the  »tate  special  libraries,  made  up  of  50  books,  bearing  on 
subjects  studied  by  the  club,  in  i>reparing  these  the  program  of 
work  is  followed  as  a  guide,  and  the  result  has  been  that  during 
the  past  year  45  clnbs  have  had  special  libraries  to  use  in  con- 
nection wit!i  their  work.  Keporttt  received  from  these  clubs 
show  an  excellence  of  wctrk  impossible  without  the  aid  of  the 
special  library. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  this  magnificent 
system  of  home  education.  250  of  tlu^e  libraries  are  now  cir- 
culating thi-ongh  the  stat**,  reaching  hundreds  of  homes  which 
have  lien-lororc  be<'ii  deprived  of  llie  |)IeaKnre  and  piwtlil  of  good 
reading.     Women's  chilts  wishing  to  use  s[)ecial  iilnaries  during 
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the  coming  year  are  requested  to  make  early  applieatioDs  as  only 
a  limited  iiuniiber  of  libraries  on  eju-h  subject  can  be  furnislied. 

There  are  still  soiue  poirtious  of  the  state  untouched  by  tlu' 
traveling-  library  system.  A  few  counties  have  none  and  in 
others  only  two  or  three  have  been  located.  Shall  it  not  be 
the  pleasant  duty  of  the  residents  oif  these  countit«  who  ai^^ 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  their  homes,  and  who  appiHMiate 
the  educational  value  of  their  books,  to  work  for  the  estaldish- 
ment  of  a  traveling  library  in  every  village  and  outlying  dis- 
trict in  their  county?  This  work  belongs  specially  to  the  county 
commissioners  and  superintendents  of  schools  and  teachers. 
Farmers  clubs  and  granges  sh(uil(l- also  be  centers  of  this  great 
educal  ional  movement. 

Jn  order  Ic  encourage  the  establishing  of  public  libraries,  the 
commission  lends  traveling  libraries  to  supplement  the  first 
books  placed  in  new  libraries.  The  following  suggestions  are 
made  in  a  circular  entitled  Free  public  libraries  in  Michiyan. 

The  public  library  is  the  point  to  which  club  women  must  look 
for  help,  not  only  for  theiniselves  but  for  those  connected  with 
them  by  family  and  sodal  ties.  The  public  libniry  must  be 
largely  the  omtgrowth  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  club  women 
in  cities  and  villages.  If  ])ublic  sentiment  has  not  been  aroused 
sutliciently  to  establish  a  library  under  the  law  of  the  state,  or 
ganize  free  i)ublic  librai-y  associatiouis  with  the  club  as  a  center, 
raise  money  enough  by  subscri]^lion  or  in  other  ways  to  secure 
a  room  and  phice  100  volumes  nn  ilie  shelves.  Then  call  on  the 
board  of  library  conimi^^sioners,  who  stand  ready  to  lend  100 
good  books  to  communities  complying  with  the  above-mentioned 
conditions,  the  loan  of  books  by  the  state  to  be  continued  until 
the  library  is  self-supporting. 

Recent  laws  provide  for  the  registration  of  women's  clubs  and 
grange  libraries,  giving  them  the  privilege  of  borrowing  indi- 
vidual books. 

Many  of  the  general  libraries  are  dui)licated.  The  increase  in 
demand  for  books  other  than  fiction  is  shown  in  ithe  statistics 
for  1900,  one  item  of  which  gives  the  circulation  of  works  on 
ethics  as  1195  in  contrast  to  a  circulation  of  745  in  1898.  The 
circulation  of  the  libraries  as  a  whole  for  one  year  and  10  months 
ending  July  1900  was  56,30G  and  the  number  of  readers,  10,443. 
Printed  finding  lists  are  sent  with  the  libraries.  Oak  bookcases 
are  sent  but  the  books  are  shipped  in  separate  boxes. 
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WISCONSIN 

The  Wisconsin  system  of  travelinj^  libraries  differs  from  that 
of  other  states  in  being  formed  chieHy  of  various  county  sys- 
tems, each  independent!}'  organized  but  all  under  general 
supervision  of  tlie  state  library  commission,  whose  members 
visit  as  many  stations  as  possible  during  the  year  and  give 
assistance  to  the  local  authorities.  The  example  of  a  few  gen- 
erous men  in  establishing  and  maintaining  traveling  libraries 
for  their  own  counties  has  been  followed  by  women's  clubs,  li- 
brary associations  and  other  organizations  throughout  the  state. 
So  effective  has  the  county  system  proved  that  the  legislature  of 
1901  passed  a  law  on  county  traveling  libraries,  an  extract  from 
which  follows. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may  establish  a  board 
of  libraries  and  elect  5  directors  thereof,  of  either  sex.  The 
said  board  of  libi-aries  may  appoint  a  supervising  lil)rarian  for 
such  county  traveling  libi'aries,  at  a  salary  not  io  exceed  |50 
per  annum,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  arrange  the  books  in  their 
cases  and  repair  them  when  slightly  injured,  keep  the  records, 
instruct  the  librarians  of  county  traveling  libraries  in  their  duty, 
and  j)eT"form  such  other  duties  as  directed  l)y  the  said  board.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  librarians  to  purchase  suitable 
books  for  the  county  traveling  libraries,  arrange  them  in  proper 
cases,  and  dislribute  such  cases  of  books  to  as  many  districts 
as  e(|ually  dislant  fi-oni  each  other  as  their  means  will  ])crmit, 
with  the  object  of  finally  serving  libraries  within  easy  reach  of 
all  the  people  of  tln^  county.  Such  libraries  may  be  located  at 
suitable  i)laces  in  any  toAvn,  village  or  city  within  the  county, 
and  not  ])erinifled  to  remain  in  one  location  longer  than  0 
months,  except  on  application  of  not  less  than  5  patrons  hold- 
ing cards  in  such  library,  when  such  time  may  be  extended  not 
to  exceed  :^.0  days.  On  such  removal  another  librai'v  may  be 
loaned  in  its  ]>lace  successively  for  similar  periods. 

For  the  purjiose  of  such  county  trav<'ling  libraries  any  ccMinty 
may  a|»pi(»piiat('  the  first  yeai'  not  to  exceed  |.500  and  there- 
aflcr  iiniiii;illy  not  to  exceed  |20n.  TIk^  AVisconsin  fre<^  library 
commission  m;iy  advis(»  any  board  of  libraries  as  far  as  practic 
able  in  the  (((iiduct  of  its  work. 

A  (les(  ripl  ion  of  the  Wisconsin  systems  now  in  o[Mr;i(ion  is 
gixcn  in  I  lie  ;i|»|iroxim;i(e  order  of  1  liejr  est  ablishmeiit. 

Stout  free  traveling-  library.  The  following  desciiplion  is  based 
chiefiy  on  a  paper  read  at  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  in  lMiiladeli)liia, 
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1897  [see  Local  supervision  of  traveling  libraries,  by  F.  A.  Hutchins, 
in  Lihrari/  jmmml,  October  1897]. 

The  pioneer  system  was  estahlislied  by  J.  H.  Stout  in  Dunn 
county  and  has  been  the  pattern  for  ijll.  Dunn  county  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  whilo  tlie  first  clearing  within 
its  limits  was  made  about  50  years  ago,  large  parts  of  it  have 
been  cleared  and  settled  within  the  last  20  years.  There  is  one 
hamlet  of  about  400  inhabitants  and  another  of  :{00,  but  most 
of  the  people  are  farmers.  Tn  a  few  townships  the  farmers  are 
fairly  well-to  do,  in  a  few  they  are  struggling  with  a  poor  soil, 
and  in  others  they  are  working  out  excellent  farms  on  land 
that  has  been  covered  with  heavy  timber.  Most  of  the  country 
is  hilly  and  the  farms  frequently  follow  the  streams  iu  the  val- 
leys. Many  of  the  traveling  lilirary  stations  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  more  than  15  or  20  families.  There  are  three  rail- 
roads in  the  county  but  most  of  the  postoffices  get  their  mail 
from  stages.  There  are  many  Germans  and  Norwegians  but 
the  American  spirit  is  dominant  and  the  country  schools  are 
among  the  best  in  the  state.  Nearly  every  school  has  a  libi-ary 
of  from  10  to  40  volumes  and  each  hamlet  has  a  school  library 
of  from  50  to  200  volumes.  Many  of  tlu^se  books,  however,  are 
not  suitable  for  children  and  few  outside  of  the  schools  use 
them. 

Senator  Stout,  now  president  of  the  regents  of  the  state 
university,  a  trustee  of  the  INfabel  Tainter  memorial  library  of 
Menomonie,  found  that  the  failure  of  the  country  people  to 
use  the  library  was  due  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  and  return- 
ing the  books  and  not  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  value. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission, 
he  has.  since  1890,  equipped  and  maintained  87  general  travel- 
ing libraries  for  circulation  in  Dunn  county.  Before  the  books 
were  bought  F.  A.  Hutchins,  an  officer  of  the  commission,  care- 
fully studied  local  conditions.  The  first  libraries  contained  30 
volumes  each,  including  only  10  for  children  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  school  libraries.  The  demand  from  children  and  persons 
who  had  read  little  English  was  so  great,  however,  that  Juvenile 
books  were  afterward  added  to  each  library. 

When  the  first  20  libraries  were  returned  after  a  summer's 
use  the  librarians  reported  that  many  of  the  books  had  been 
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read  by  from  2  to  5  persons  each  time  they  were  drawn  and  that 
in  the  more  isolated  neighborhoods  the  books  of  the  traveling 
library  furnished  much  of  the  material  for  common  conversa- 
tion. 

The  libraries  are  sent  out  from  the  Mabel  Tainter  memorial 
library  in  Menomonie  to  any  library  association  in  the  county 
for  6  months  to  a  year.  The  association  elects  a  secretary 
and  a  librarian,  agrees  to  be  responsible  for  care  of  books  and 
pays  either  transportation  or  a  fee  of  |1.  Most  libraries  are  in 
farmhouses,  others  are  in  country  stores,  postofflces  and  railway 
stations.  Each  library  is  sent  in  a  strong  bookcase  which  has  a 
shelf  and  iron  clamps  on  corners.  A  list  of  the  books  is  fastened 
Inside  the  doors. 

]\ragazines  are  sent  with  each  library  and  are  retained  by  the 
borrowing  locality.  Cloth  bound  copies  of  the  Wisconsin  far- 
mers institute  bulletins,  reports  of  state  and  agricultural  socie- 
ties and  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  department  of  agriculture  are 
given  to  the  local  library  associations  in  hope  that  they  will 
fonn  nuclei  of  permanent  libraries.  Senator  Stout  has  found 
many  ways  of  interesting  the  leading  people  of  the  county  in 
the  work,  but  most  of  the  details  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  librarian  at  Menomonie.  She  has  visited  the  stations, 
has  met  the  librarians  and  the  readers  constantly  in  her  home 
library  and  has  interested  local  editors,  teachers,  and  all  classes 
of  citizens.  She  has  also  arranged  two  librarians  institutes  at 
INIenomonie  which  were  attended  by  the  country  librarians,  the 
oflficers  of  the  state  commission  and  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  meetings  aroused  great  interest  in  all  parts 
of  the  county  and  the  country  liltrarians  who  attended  them 
were  eager  t(»  catch  every  lielpfnl  suggestion. 

J.  D.  Witter  free  traveling  library  association.  In  May  1896 
J.  I>.  ^^'itler  of  (Jrand  Kajtids,  for  many  yeais  an  active  and 
liberal  sui»p(M'ter  of  the  T.  li.  Scott  free  library  at  his  home, 
establislied   a   system  of   traveling   libraries   in  Wood   county. 

Mr  Wilier  followed  Mr  Stout's  jdan  in  the  main  but  instead 
of  sending  liltraries  in  bookcases  lie  sent  them  in  chests  and 
n-ade  each  htcal  libiary  association  buy  a  bo(d<case  large  enough 
lo  accommodate  about  75  volumes,  hojiing  that  the  jtrojierty 
interest  in  the  bookcase  and  in  the  volumes  that  might  come 
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to  the  association  by  s'ft  and  pni-cliase  might  stininlato  growth 
of  pcrmanont  libraries. 

Mr  Witter's  experiment  ami  success  are  very  like  those  of  Mr 
Stont.  Everywhere  there  was  the  same  eagerness  for  books 
and  everywhere  the  same  welcome  by  thonghtfnl  people  who 
had  been  working  for  education  with  little  outside  help.  Conn 
try  schools  and  school  libraries  of  Wood  county  are  mtl  as  good 
as  those  of  Dunn  connty.  As  a  result,  the  books  of  Mr  Wit- 
ter's libraries  do  not  circulate  quite  as  freely  as  those  of  Mr 
Stout's  but  they  are  more  needed  and  are  doing  at  least  as  much 
good.  Mr  Witter  started  with  IT)  libraries  of  30  volumes  each 
but  soon  added  10  more  volumes  of  children's  books  to  each 
library  an<l  then  added  12  more  libraries.^  He  has  recently 
bought  300  more  volumes  to  be  added  to  older  libraries  and  to 
form  new  ones.  He  has  also  bought  (icrman  books  to  go  to 
communities  where  the  older  people  can  not  read  English.  To 
Nekoosa,  a  small  village  of  abont  000  people  which  has  grown 
up  about  a  large  paper  mill  within  the  ])ast  four  years,  he  sent 
one  library  and  then  added  a  second  and  a  third,  as  even  two 
could  not  sn|»]»ly  Ihe  demand.  At  TMIIsville  ihe  library  is  in 
the  shop  of  a  barber,  inlelligent  and  friendly  wilh  boys  and 
girls.  He  had  two  libraries  nearly  a  year  without  exchange; 
because  most  books  were  out  all  the  time.  At  Biron,  where  a 
hamlet  has  grown  u])  about  a  ])aper  mill,  a  reading  room  has 
been  stai'led  to  coo])erate  wilh  ihe  libi'ary.  INTi*  Wilier  fni'- 
nishes  magazines  and  news])apers  and  the  people  heat  and  light 
and  care  foi*  it.  Tt  is  ho]»ed  ihat  Mr  Witter's  experiment  will 
lead  to  similai'  exj)erinients  in  other  mill  I  owns.  Of  Ihe  travel- 
ing libraries  now  at  work  in  AVisconsin  no  other  seems  to  be 
doing  as  much  good  as  the  one  in  a  little  liamlet  in  Wood  county, 
where  the  librarian  is  "section  boss"  on  the  railroad,  post- 
master, clerk  of  the  school  district,  and  an  officer  of  the  town. 
The  peo])le  are  German  and  Bohemian  farmers  and  little  given 
to  books,  but  the  librarian  and  his  wife  have  looked  after  all  the 
little  boys  and  girls  and  manage  to  get  them  to  read  the  books 
and  papers,  or  at  least  look  at  the  pictures,  and  through  the 
children  they  are  reaching  the  homes  and  the  older  people. 

Mr  Witter  has  ])laced  the  control  of  liis  libraries  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  T.  li.  Scott  free  public  library,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  librarian  of  this  library  has  charge 
of  the  field  work  in  connection  with  the  secretary  and  librarian 
of  the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission.  The  possibilities  of 
Mr  Witter's  w^ork  have  appealed  most  strongly  to  many  of  his 
neighbors,  and  his  fellow  trustees  have  been  as  enthusiastic  as 

1  In  1900,  1280  volumes  were  in  circulation  iu  32  libraries. 
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himself.  On  account  of  their  interest  and  efforts,  the  worli  of 
the  public  library  in  Grand  Rapids  has  been  greatly  stimulated, 
its  circulation  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  character  of  the 
reading  has  improved.  Thus  the  work  for  others  has  borne 
fruit  at  home.  Free  traveling  libi-aries  in  Wisconsin,  p.  12.  Madison 
Wis.  1897 

A  library  campaign  in  the  interests  of  the  Witter  traveling 
libraries  was  conducted  in  September  1897.  Mrs  W.  B.  Ray- 
mond, then  head  librarian  of  the  Witter  free  traveling  libraries, 
and  ]\riss  L.  E.  Stearns  and  F.  A.  Hutchius,  of  the  free  library 
commission,  made  a  driving  tour  through  Wood  county,  stop- 
ping at  farmhouses  to  inspect  the  libraries  and  find  how  they 
might  be  improved.  17  library  stations  were  visited  and  4  pub- 
lic meetings  were  held.  This  preliminary  campaign  resulted  in 
a  large  attendance  at  the  librarian's  institute  held  at  Grand 
R.apids  Wis.,  in  October  1897. 

Tomahawk  free  traveling  libraries.  W.  H.  Bradley,  of  Toma- 
hawk, is  trying  a  somewhat  different  experiment.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Tomahawk  lumber  co.^  which  conducts  great  enter- 
prises in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln  county.  He  manages  not 
only  nulls  and  lumber  camps  but  a  number  of  stores  in  and  near 
Tomahawk.  He  has  bought  a  few  hundred  books  with  which  he 
has  started  a  free  library  at  Tomahawk.  From  this  center 
he  will  make  up  smaller  libraries  and  send  them  to  his  store- 
keepers in  outlying  hamlets  for  use  of  mill  men  and  farmers. 
These  smaller  libraries  will  not  be  permanent  collections  of  books, 
but  in  number  and  quality  will  be  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  settlement  to  which  they  go.  Mr  Bradley  has  also  started  a 
free  reading  room  in  Tomahawk  and  will  send  out  with  his  small 
libraries  magazines  and  papers  which  have  been  read  there.  The 
stranger  who  looks  out  on  the  horizon  at  Tomahawk  seems  to  see 
an  unbroken  forest  but  all  through  a  large  number  of  townships, 
are  scattered  settlers  who  will  gladly  travel  many  miles  to  get 
good  simple  books  and  illustrated  magazines  for  their  children. 
'IMie  monotony  of  the  winter's  evenings  where  one  or  two  or  three 
families  live  a  mile  or  a  few  miles  from  any  neighbors  gives  abun- 
dant time  for  thmiglilful  reading  and  such  people  talk  over  lluMr 
reading  with  a  zest  unknown  in  most  city  families.  Mr  Bradley 
counts  ninch  on  the  pleasure  his  books  and  papers  will  give  to 
his  mill  hands  and  the  men  in  his  lumber  camps.  Free  traveti/ng 
lihrarirs  in  WifionnKin,  p.  10.  ISfadisoii  Wis.  1897 
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Chippewa  Falls  traveling  library  association.  In  1896  a  system 
to  encourage  small  communities  of  Chippewa  county  in  starting 
permanent  libraries  was  established.  The  association  now  has 
9  general  libraries  of  35  volumes  each  which  it  lends  to  communi- 
ties forming  library  associations  and  signing  guaranties  for  safe 
return  of  the  books.  Though  some  of  the  libraries  are  sent  to 
places  50  miles  distant,  the  borrowers  have  in  every  case  sent 
wagons  for  their  transportation.  No  fee  is  charged  and  libraries 
may  be  kept  6  months.  The  smallest  circulation  of  one  library 
is  65,  the  largest  309.  4  permanent  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  county. 

Greenbay,  Clubwomen's  traveling  library  association.  The  asso- 
ciation has  11  traveling  libraries  which  it  sends  to  neighboring 
towns  and  farming  communities.  They  contain  about  55  volumes 
and  copies  of  magazines  which  may  be  retained  by  the  borrowing 
community.  The  varnished  pine  bookcases  are  used  as  shipping 
boxes  also. 

Beloit  city  federation  of  women's  clubs.  5  libraries  are  lent  to 
country  districts  for  3  months.  Funds  are  contributed  by  club 
women  and  libraries  are  in  charge  of  a  board  of  city  federation 
officers  and  presidents  of  federated  clubs.  Libraries  are  general 
in  character  and  contain  50  volumes  each.  Unbound  numbers 
of  magazines  are  added  and  may  be  retained  by  the  borrowing 
community.  In  1900,  4  of  the  libraries  wei'e  sent  to  small  places 
where  the  people  had  access  to  no  other  libraries.  A  corres- 
pondent reports  that  "  when  the  work  was  started  in  1898  it  was 
hard  to  place  the  libraries  but  now  they  run  themselves.  To  the 
inquiry  whether  he  would  like  a  traveliug  library,  an  old  farmer 
wrote  that  he  was  '  a  farmer  and  didn't  want  to  travel  for  no- 
body and  wouldn't  be  worked  '." 

Eau  Claire,  Woman's  club.  From  the  rest  room  established  in 
Eau  Claire  by  the  woman's  club,  traveling  libraries  owned  by  the 
club  are  sent  out  to  country  communities  of  Eau  Claire  county. 
Members  of  the  club  traveling  library  committee  meet  the  bor- 
rowers in  the  rest  room  and  talk  over  the  books  with  them. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  librarian  of  the  public  library,  who 
is  on  the  committee,  10  libraries  of  30  volumes  each  have  been 
equipped  during  the  last  year  and  are  sent  in  iron-bound  pine 
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bookcases  having  double  doors  and  iron  handles.  Typewritten 
lists  of  the  contents  of  the  cases  are  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the 
doors.    Transportation  is  paid  by  borrowers  but  no  fee  is  required. 

Marinette  free  traveling  library  association.  9  general  traveling 
libraries  of  50  volumes  each  are  lent  in  Marinette  county.  Funds 
are  given  and  transportation  is  paid  by  the  William  Shakespeare 
club  of  Marinette.  Any  10  residents  of  the  county  may,  on  sign- 
ing an  agreement,  borrow  a  library  for  one  year. 

Wausau  free  traveling  library  association  of  the  Ladies  literary 
club.  The  association  has  15  traveling  libraries  for  circulation 
among  towns  and  school  districts  in  Marathon  county.  Residents 
may  borrow  a  library  by  forming  an  association  and  agreeing  to 
observe  rules,  to  return  the  library  within  '6  months,  to  place 
it  in  a  convenient  place,  to  make  no  charge  for  use  of  books  and 
to  collect  fines  for  loss  or  injury.  Transportation  is  paid  by  the 
central  association  at  Wausau.  Of  the  5  special  subject  libraries 
one  is  on  history,  one  on  science,  one  is  of  German  books,  one  of 
juvenile  books  and  one  is  wholly  fiction.  Bookcases  are  of 
stained  wood  and  have  three  compartments,  double  doors  and 
lock  and  key.  Typewritten  lists  of  contents  are  fastened  on  in- 
side of  doors. 

Winnebago  county,  Board  of  libraries.  Under  the  new  Wiscon- 
sin law  which  allows  counties  to  provide  systems  of  traveling 
libraries,  Winnebago  county  has  appropriated  |500  and  estab- 
lished a  system  under  supervision  of  the  Oshkosh  public  library. 
15  libraries  of  about  50  volumes  each  were  given  and  8  moTe 
have  been  equipped  by  the  board.  Each  library  contains  5  Ger- 
man books.  The  borrowing  community  must  organize  a  library 
association  of  10  citizens  or  establish  a  permanent  public  library 
and  must  agree  to  pay  transportation,  provide  a  suitable  place 
for  1li('  librjiry,  lend  books  without  charge  and  b<>  responsible  for 
I  he  safe  return  of  books.  A  box  of  magazines  is  sent  with  each 
library  and  may  be  n^tained. 

Free  library  commission.  In  addilion  to  its  ndvisorv  relation  to 
county  systems,  the  commission  sends  dii-oclly  fi-om  Madison 
about  80  traveling  libraries  which  have  been  equipped  through 
funds  given  chiefly  by  individuals.  Libraries  and  library  as- 
sociations may,  on  filing  .a  written  agreement  and  paying  trans- 
portation, borrow  lil)iaries    of  50    volumes    for    G  months.     An 
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association  must  elect  a  secretary  and  librarian  and  secure  the 
signature  of  10  taxpayers  who  agree  to  be  responsible  for  the 
library's  safe  return.  During  the  last  year  a  greater  cooperation 
between  the  borrowing  communities  and  the  commission  has  been 
encouraged.  Towns  which  have  not  received  traveling  libraries 
have  been  urged  to  give  to  the  commission  |50  for  equipping  a 
traveling  library  and  to  become  permanent  traveling  library  sta- 
tions. Several  towns  have  adopted  this  suggestion,  among  them 
a  village  of  scarcely  100  fisher  folk. 

The  selection  of  libraries  for  the  different  stations  is  based 
largely  on  statistics,  kept  by  the  local  librarians,  which  show  the 
daily  circulation  of  adult  and  juvenile  books  in  the  10  classes  of 
the  Decimal  classification.  Each  library  contains  books  for 
children,  including  two  volumes  of  St  Nicholas.  11  Grcrman 
libraries  have  recently  been  prepared  for  circulation  in  districts 
where  the  population  is  largely  German  and  there  is  one  subject 
library  on  American  history.  A  recent  law  authorizes  equipment 
of  subject  libraries  for  study  clubs  and  these  will  be  prepared  as 
soon,  as  funds  are  available.  Printed  annotated  catalogues  ac- 
company each  library  and  Ihe  American  history  list  contains  an 
outline  of  study  with  suggestions  for  collateral  reading.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  supply  bookcases.  In  1900,  136  libraries  con- 
taining 3525  volumes  were  lent  to  72  small  towns  and  about  75 
boxes  of  magazines  were  sent  to  places  to  which  the  commission 
could  not  send  traveling  libraries.  In  1897  the  commission  pre- 
pared a  lecture  illustrated  with  views  of  traveling  librarj-  sta- 
tions, to  be  given  in  cities  to  aid  in  obtaining  gifts  of  magazines 
and  books  for  circulation  in  northern  lumber  towns.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  commission  asking 
gifts  for  libraries  to  be  sent  to  Wisconsin  troops  in  the  Spanish 
war. 

The  Wisconsin  free  library  commission  is  making  arrangements 
to  supply  reading  matter,  in  the  form  of  traveling  libraries  and 
magazines,  to  the  Wisconsin  troops  who  are  in  camp  in  the 
south.  The  commission  now  has  some  comjplete  volumes  of  un- 
bound magazines  on  hand  which  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 
As  soon  as  possible  other  magazines  and  illustrated  periodicals 
will  be  collected  and  forwarded.  The  books  to  be  sent  to  the 
front    will    be   packed    in    substantial,    waterproof    cases   with 
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handles,  and  will  be  in  such  shape  that  a  man  can  easily  carry 
one.  Each  case  Will  contain  15  or  18  volumes,  with  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  records  and  blanks  so  that  an  account  of  the  books  can  be 
kept.  12  of  these  traveling  libraries  will  be  sent  to  each  regi- 
ment and  the  proper  officer  will  then  send  one  to  each  company. 
In  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  a  general  exchange  of  libraries  in 
each  regiment.  Illustrated  papers  like  Harper  s  weekly  and  the 
^Scientific  American  will  be  cheaply  but  substantially  bound  with 
a  half  dozen  copies  in  each  volume.  Ko  controversial  literature 
will  be  forwarded.  Books  of  wholesome  adventure  and  biog- 
raphies of  great  American  military  and  naval  commandei's,  his- 
tories of  the  civil  war  and  stories  of  camp  life  are  specially  de- 
sired. Any  paper-covered  volumes  which  may  be  contributed 
will  be  circulated  freely  in  the  camps  but  will  not  be  returned 
to  the  libraries  by  the  soldiers  who  take  them. 

The  possibilities  of  the  rural  free  delivery  as  a  means  of  briug- 
books  from  town  and  city  libraries  to  country  districts  have  been 
widely  recognized,  but  the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  devising  practicable  plans  for  putting 
the  idea  into  operation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  library 
association  at  Eau  Claire,  Feb.  22,  1901,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  a  plan.  L.  M.  Newman  of  Chippewa  Falls 
Wis.,  the  chairman,  says: 

The  "  library  spirit "  has  so  thoroughly  permeated  our  country 
that  now  all  of  its  larger  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  many 
of  its  smaller  ones  possess  line  public  libraries  of  suitable  size 
and  managed  under  modern  methods.  But  while  the  cities  and 
towns  are  liberally  supplied  with  intellectual  pabulum  in  the 
form  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  supplied  by  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  so  that  all  may  read,  without  money  and  without 
price,  there  exists  a  condition  of  intellectual  starvation  in  the 
rural  districts  immediately  surronnding  these.  The  average 
farmer  is  not  largely  given  to  the  buying  of  books,  and  he  fails 
to  sympathize  with  the  cravings  of  his  son  or  his  daughter  for 
that  larger  form  of  education  which  comes  from  the  reading  of 
books.  To  bring  the  refining  and  educational  influence  of  good 
literature  more  freely  to  the  rural  districts  was  one  of  the 
motives  leading  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
Hystem  of  the  U.  S.  postoffice. 

The  first  assistant  postmaster  general,  in  his  report  upon  the 
rui"il  free  delivery  system  says:  "To  these  material  advantages 
(of  the  sys,teiii)  may  be  added  the  educational  ndvanlages  con- 
ferred bv  relit'N  iii.i,^  Mn-  iiKiiidioiiy  of  farm  lil'*-  lliroiiuli  iciidy  ac- 
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cess  to  wholesome  literature,  and  keeping  the  rural  residents, 
joung  people  as  well  as  their  elders,  fully  informed  as  to  the 
stirring  events  of  the  day.  The  moral  value  of  these  civilizing 
influences  can  not  be  too  highly  rated." 

But  the  u&efulness  of  the  rural  free  delivery  may  be  enor- 
mously encouraged  and  extended.  It  is  believed  that  nearly 
every  public  library,  actuated  by  that  high  missionary  spirit 
which  is  characteristic  of  modern  library  work,  would  willingly 
send  its  books  to  country  residents  along  rural  delivery  roules, 
could  that  be  done  without  cost.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
libraries  could  not,  and  the  farmers  would  not  pay  the  postage 
necessary  to  the  transportation  of  books  through  the  mail.  The 
committee  upon  examination  of  the  subject  discovered  that  au- 
thority to  admit  books  to  the  mails  free  of  postage  can  only  be 
obtained  through  an  act  of  congress.  In  view  of  the  educational 
spirit  underlying  the  rural  free  delivery  system,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  congress  would  pass  a  bill  granting  this  authority,  be- 
cause while  the  benefits  ac^cruing  to  the  rural  districts  would  be 
very  great,  the  cost  to  the  government  of  maintaining  the  rural 
routes  would  thereby  be  in  no  wise  increased.  The  authority 
sought  should  only  cover  the  delivery,  free  of  postage,  and  under 
proper  restrictions,  of  books  from  a  regularly  constituted  free 
public  library,  addressed  to  residents  along  the  line  of  a  rural 
free  delivery  route. 

To  frame  such  a  bill  and  secure  its  passage  will  be  the  work 
of  this  committee.  Before  doing  this  however  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as 
to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the  plan.  To  this  end  the 
committee  proposes  to  submit  the  scheme  with  a  request  for  opin- 
ions to  every  postmaster  where  there  is  a  library  and  rural  de- 
livery, and  to  every  library  board  where  there  is  a  rural  de- 
livery. Should  a  large  majority  of  these  opinions  be  favorable, 
the  committee  would  submit  the  plan  and  the  sentiments  thus 
obtained  to  the  officers  of  the  postoffice  departments  and  en- 
deavor to  secure  their  friendship  for  the  bill  before  its  introduc- 
tion into  congress.  It  is  desired  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  movement  will  communicate  with  the  committee,  express- 
ing sympathy  with  it  and  making  such  suggestions  as  the  writers 
may  deem  needful  to  the  success  of  the  work. 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  Though  the  federation  libraries 
are  not  directly  under  commission  supervision,  an  officer  of  the 
federation  is  a  member  of  the  commission  and  the  traveling  libra- 
ries have  therefore  been  established  with  the  cooperation  of  both. 
The  federation  lends  libraries  to  federated  clubs,  snmll  towns 
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and  farming  communities.  The  controllmg-  committee  is  made 
up  of  the  executive  ofiScers  of  the  federation  and  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  and  receives  its  funds  by  contribution 
from  the  clubs  and  from  a  10  cent  per  capita  tax.  The  10  sub- 
ject libraries  are  on  Shaksp<^ro,  the  Mai'hle  faun,  a  "  Group  of  art 
poems,"  education,  AViscousin  history,  United  States  history, 
American  literature,  domestic  economy,  painting  and  sculpture 
and  English  literature.  These  are  lent  to  clubs  for  the  study 
year,  and  each  is  accompanied  by  outlines  of  study  and  refer- 
ence lists.  The  50  general  libraries  are  lent  to  communities  for 
periods  of  6  months.  With  these  are  sent  unbound  copies  of 
magazines  to  be  kept  by  the  borrowers.  In  189G  2  liblaries  were 
lent.  In  lUOO,  57  libraries  were  sent  out  and  of  the  places 
receiving  them  54  have  less  than  1000  inhabitants.  Catalogues 
and  outlines  of  study  are  sent  with  each  subject  library  but  the 
general  libraries  are  not  catalogued.  The  bookcases,  used  as 
shipping  boxes  also,  have  double  doors,  Yale  lock  and  two  shelvee 
with  a  coimpartment  at  the  end  for  large  volumes.  Each  library 
bought  by  the  committee  is  accesisioned  by  itself  and  a  i-ecoird 
book  shows  dates  of  issue  and  return  of  the  libraries. 

MINNESOTA 

Public  library  commission.  A  bill  providing  for  traveling  libra- 
ries and  appointing  a  public  library  commission  became  a  law 
in  April  1S01).  The  president  of  the  Minnesota  state  university, 
stale  sui-'srlnici'dent  of  public  instruction  and  secretary  of  the 
state  historical  society  are  ex-ofHicio  members  of  the  commission 
of  which  the  othcT  two  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  law  appropriated  $5000  for  1900  and  $5000  for  1901  and 
authorized  the  commission  to  buy  and  equip  traveling  libraries 
and  prescribe  rules  for  their  circulation.  The  libraries  are  lent 
on  ai)pli(ation  of  10  taxpayers  who  form  a  library  association 
and  agree  to  observe  the  rules  and  be  responsible  for  the  i*e- 
tura  of  books.  Applications  must  designate  the  place  in  which 
the  library  will  be  kept  and  give  names  of  librarian  and  secre- 
tary. Fees  are  |1  for  50  volumes  and  50c  for  25  volumes. 
Transijurtatiou  is  paid  by  the  state.  Libraries  are  lent  for  (J 
months    but    mar   be    kept    longer    for     25c    for   eacli    month. 

Tile    Illlepi    !c(jiilic    lli;il     \\u-   Ixioks    sliall    he    tl-ee    to    evel'V    (»ne    in 
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the  cominimity  and  that  a  record  of  circulation  shall  be  reported. 
If  the  library  is  lent  to  a  public  library  it  is  subjecft  to  the  rules 
of  that  library.  Borrowers  cards,  agreement  blanks,  charging 
cards,  printed  rules  and  annotated  catalogues  (sold  by  local  libra- 
rians at  Ic  each)  are  sent  with  each  library.  Of  the  145 
libraries  now  available,  100  contain  50  volumes  and  45  have  25 
volumes  eai*h.  20  libraries  are  duplicated  5  times  and  15  libra- 
ries 'i  times.  H  are  subject  libraries  on  French  history,  United 
States  history  and  history  of  art.  Each  of  the  50  volume  libra- 
ries is  grouped  around  some  subject,  e.  g.,  library  no.  3  includes, 
amiong  other  books  treating  of  the  American  revolution,  Fisher's 
Ti'ue  Benjamin  FranJdin,  Fiske's  .\)nerican  revolution,  Churchill's 
Richard  (Uirirl  and  Mitchell's  Buyh  Wi/nnc.  The  libraries  travel 
in  their  cases  which  are  of  hard  wood,  25x20x8  in.  and  have  two 
shelves  and  two  doors.  The  top  and  bottom  are  bound  with  iron 
bands,  an  iron  bar  is  fastened  across  the  doors  with  a  spring  pin, 
and  each  case  has  a  lock  and  two  handles.  In  1900,  84  librai-ies 
were  lent  to  87  places  of  which  58  have  less  than  1000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Northern  Minnesota  traveling  library  association.  An  association 
was  formed  in  Duluth  in  1898  by  the  women's  clubs  to  seud  travel- 
ing libraries  to  small  towns  in  northern  Minnesota.  Its  6  libra- 
ries will,  however,  be  given  by  the  association  to  the  state  com- 
mission when  they  are  returned  by  their  present  borrowers.  The 
board  now  controlling  the  libraries  consists  of  one  member  from 
each  literary  club  in  the  city  and  one  member  of  the  Duluth  pub- 
lic library  board.  Funds  are  obtained  from  contributions.  The 
libraries  are  sent  from  the  Duluth  public  library  and  contain  40 
volumes  each,  about  half  of  which  are  fiction.  Old  magazines 
sent  with  the  libraries  may  be  kept  by  the  borrowers.  Applica- 
tion for  a  library  must  come  from  a  library  association  of  at 
least  10  residents  who  agree  to  be  responsible  for  its  safekeeping 
and  return,  and  to  observe  the  rules.  No  fixed  time  limit  is  made 
and  the  library  may  be  kept  till  sent  for.  Transportation  is  paid 
by  the  Northern  Minnesota  traveling  library  association  unless 
the  borrowers  are  willing  to  bear  the  expense.  The  bookcases 
are  like  those  of  the  Stout  free  traveling  libraries  of  Wisconsin. 
In  1900,  6  libraries  and  many  boxes  of  magazines  were  sent  to 
towns  in  the  mining  and  lumbering  districts. 
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Minneapolis  women's  council.  In  February  1898  the  Minneapolis 
women's  council  established  a  system  of  traveling  libraries  for 
Hennepin  county.  Books  and  cases  for  13  libraries  of  50  volumes 
each  were  given  by  members.  Libraries  were  lent  for  6  months 
to  any  community  in  the  county  on  application  of  10  adult  resi- 
dents and  payment  of  |1  for  transportation.  The  libraries  were 
in  constant  circulation  and  visited  14  villages  in  1900.  They  have 
recently,  however,  been  given  by  the  Women's  council  to  the 
Minnesota  public  library  commission. 

Rochester  traveling  library  association.  Organized  in  1898  by 
the  Woman's  club  of  Rochester.  The  gift  of  |100  and  books 
enabled  the  association  to  equip  8  libraries  of  about  44  volumes 
each.  Libraries  are  sent  for  G  months  to  any  neighboring  com- 
munity on  the  guaranty  of  10  responsible  persons  and  the  pay- 
ment of  |1  for  transportation.  If  a  borrower  takes  the  library  in 
his  wagon,  the  fee  paid  is  added  to  the  general  fund  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  1900  the  libraries  visited  8  places,  all  small  towns  or 
country  districts  almost  destitute  of  reading  matter. 

Winona  women's  clubs.  A  system  of  traveling  libraries  was 
started  for  Winona  county  in  November  1900.  One  library  of 
50  boolvs,  given  by  the  Women's  study  club,  was  sent  to  Witoka. 
The  Women's  art  club  also  is  equipping  a  traveling  library. 

Mankato  traveling  library  association.  Since  1898  4  libraries 
have  been  sent  by  this  association  to  neighboring  tow^ns.  A  fee 
of  25c  is  charged  for  each  library. 

IOWA 

State  library.  Traveling  libraries  were  established  in  Iowa  in 
1896  when  the  legislature  appropriated  |4000  for  the  purpose 
and  authorized  any  public,  incorporated,  school  or  college  library 
to  become  an  associate  of  the  state  library  with  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  its  books.  When  there  is  no  library  in  the  community 
f)Ooks  are  lent  on  petition  of  25  taxpayers.  In  1899  a  state  library 
commis.sion  was  created  to  aid  libraries  and  cooperate  with  the 
state  library  in  developing  traveling  libraries  and  |2000  annually 
was  appropriated  for  expenses.  A  libraiy  may  be  borrowed  for 
?>  miinlhs  on  j»ayment  of  transportaticm  and  filing  a  bond  for  |200 
signed  by  the  libi-ai-y  trustees  or  by  25  taxpayers.  !>0  iibrai'ies  of 
50  books  each  are  now  a^ailal»le.     Except  :?  juvenile  libraries  all 
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are  general  collections  and  contain  50;^  fiction.  Books  for  study 
of  special  subjects  are  lent  from  the  state  library  or  are 
bought  to  meet  the  needs  of  borrowers.  Most  of  the  libraries, 
however,  go  to  small  towns  aud  country  districts.  In  1900  the 
90  libiaries  visited  47  places,  all  of  less  than  1000  inhabitants. 
The  libraries  have  developed  in  the  small  towns  an  interest  in 
public  libraries,  several  of  which  have  already  been  established. 

MISSOURI 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  In  Missouri  traveling  libraries 
are  sent  out  from  St  Louis  and  Kansas  City  by  the  traveling  li- 
brary bureau  appointed  in  1898  by  the  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs.  Books  and  money  are  contributed  by  federated  clubs  and 
friends  of  the  movement.  Any  reputable  person  in  the  state  who 
files  an  application  signed  by  5  citizens  and  paj^s  $2  for  trans- 
portation may  borrow  a  traveling  library  for  4  months.  The 
books  are  selected  by  the  traveling  library  bureau  and  each  book 
is  read  by  some  responsible  person  before  it  is  placed  in  a  library. 
Most  of  the  libraries  are  general  in  character  but  5  are  special 
libraries  on  the  United  States  and  domestic  science.  Printed  cata- 
logues are  sent  with  the  libraries.  Magazines  are  sent  with  the 
request  that  they  shall  be  given  to  the  county  jail  and  poor  fann. 
The  bookcases,  used  as  shipping  boxes  also,  are  of  poplar,  36x 
19x9  in.  and  have  two  hasps  and  a  padlock.  60  libraries  of  50 
volumes  each  are  now  available.  Nearly  all  were  sent  in  1900  to 
small  towns  and  country  districts  having  no  library  privileges. 
A  borrower  of  one  of  the  libraries  stationed  in  a  rural  community 
wrote  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  had 
before  her  50  books  with  the  privilege  of  reading  them.  The  first 
traveling  library  sent  out  was  the  means  of  starting,  in  Jefferson 
City  where  it  was  stationed,  the  movement  for  a  public  library 
which  resulted  in  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie  of  |25,000  for  a 
building.  The  federation  is  working  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
secure  state  support  for  traveling  libraries. 

KANSAS 

State  library.  A  department  of  traveling  libraries  was  estab- 
lished in  the  state  library  in  1899  through  the  efforts  of  the  Kan- 
sas federation  of  women's  clubs  which  gave  3000  volumes  and 
34  cases  as  a  nucleus.     The  directors  of  the  state  librarv  were 
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authorized  by  the  legislature  to  appoint  3  persons,  who,  with 
the  state  librarian  and  the  president  of  the  Kansas  state  social 
science  federation  of  clubs,  constitute  a  traveling  library  commis- 
sion. |1000  annually  was  appropriated  for  2  years.  A  library 
is  lent  to  a  club,  society,  school  district  or  other  organization  for 
G  months  on  guaranty  of  safe  return  and  payment  of  |2.  Books 
from  the  state  library  also  are  lent  to  responsible  borrowers. 
8  libraries  are  special  collections  of  50  books  each  on  India,  Egypt, 
Japan,  English  history  and  literature,  art,  sociology,  and  French 
history.  A  library  of  .IS  volumes  given  by  citizens  of  Topeka  was 
sent  to  the  Kansas  soldiers  in  ^Manihi.  In  addition  to  the  books 
made  available  by  the  trustees  of  the  state  library,  the  commis- 
sion has  55Go  volumes  in  about  200  libraries.  In  a  few  places  the 
libraries  supplement  local  libraries  but  most  of  them  go  to  com- 
munities having  no  other  library  privilegas.  The  zinc  bookcase, 
used  also  in  shipping,  is  hinged  in  the  middle  and  closes  into  a 
cube-shaped  box. 

NEBRASKA 

Public  library  commission.  Through  the  yiflueuce  of  the 
Nebraska  federation  of  women's  clubs  and  the  state  library  as- 
sociation, the  legislature  passed  a  law  in  March  ll)Ot,  creating  a 
public  library  commission,  establishing  traveling  libraries  and 
appropriating  $4000  for  their  support.  On  payment  of  transpor- 
tation, traveling  libraries  will  be  lent  to  libraries,  colleges, 
schools,  extension  centers,  Chautauqua  circles,  study  clubs  and 
other  associations  approved  by  the  commission.  Oltices  for  the 
commission  will  be  provided  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
library  or  in  the  state  capitol.  The  traveling  libraries  controlled 
by  the  federation  of  women's  clubs  have  been  lent  to  club  women 
only.  Any  club  in  good  standing  in  the  federation  may  borrow 
books  for  the  club  year.  The  selection  of  books  is  based  on  out- 
lines of  study,  made  out  by  the  library  committee  on  art,  history, 
literature,  child  study,  music,  domestic  science  and  political  econ- 
omy. There  are  no  fixed  groups  of  books.  Catalogues  of  the 
library  are  printed  in  each  yearbook  of  the  federation.  Books 
were  sent  to  2(5  clubs  in  lSf)f>. 

Humphrey,  Condon  public  library.  This  library,  privately  sup- 
ported, lends  traveling  libraries  to  neighboring  towns  under  rules 
which  govern  the  circulation  of  books  in  Humphrey. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

Department  of  public  instruction.  The  legislature  appropriates 
ammally  |750  for  the  state  department  of  public  instruction  to 
send  traveling  libraries  to  school  districts.  On  payment  of  trans- 
por-tation  and  filing  a  written  guaranty  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  or  of  a  teacher  and  school  board,  a  library  is  lent 
to  a  school  for  3  months.  No  charge  may  be  made  for  local  cir- 
culation and  booke  must  not  be  lent  where  there  are  contagious 
diseases.  The  department  has  2500  volumes  in  52  libraries,  each 
with  10^  to  25^  fiction.  Printed  finding  lists  and  rules  are 
sent  wdth  the  books.  Each  library  is  shipped  in  a  bookcase  of 
M'hich  one  side  opens  with  hinges  at  the  bottom.  In  1900  all  of 
the  libraries  were  sent  to  towns  distant  from  cities. 

MONTANA 

The  legislature  of  Montana  appropriated  flOOO  in  1895,  |500 
in  1896  and  |800  annually  thereafter  for  traveling  libraries.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  a  deficit  of  fundv^,  the  money  has  never  been 
available  and  no  traveling  libraries  have  been  established. 

COLORADO 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  In  Colorado  where  distances 
are  great,  cities  few,  and  population  scattered,  traveling  libraries 
are  specially  useful.  In  hope  that  the  legislature  would  ulti- 
mately provide  for  the  library  interests,  the  Colorado  federation 
of  women's  clubs  began  in  1900  to  send  traveling  libraries  to  min- 
ing camps,  ranches  and  small  towns  and  requested*  all  constituent 
clubs  to  levy  a  5  cent  per  capita  tax  for  traveling  library  work. 
A  few  clubs  resx)ouded  and  the  traveling  library  committee  has 
printed  its  report  for  1900  largely  to  influence  other  clubs  to 
do  the  same.  A  library  is  named  for  any  club  or  individual  giv- 
ing 50  books  and  |5  for  the  box.  Each  of  the  42  libraries  contains 
50  books.  Of  these  libraries  36  are  general  and  contain  90;^  fic- 
tion. 6  are  collections  of  juvenile  books  for  isolated  schools 
and  contain  also  portfolios  of  mounted  Perry  pictures,  each  with 
a  typewritten  explanation  on  the  back.  There  are  no  subject 
libraries  but  packages  of  5  to  10  books  for  study  are  sent  to  clubs 
on  application.  A  general  traveling  library,  which  may  be  kept 
3  months  with  the  privilege  of  extension  of  time,  is  sent  at  the 
request  of  any  responsible  person  who  will  make  the  library  ac- 
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cessible  to  the  public.  Transportation,  when  charged,  is  paid 
by  the  borrower,  but  some  railroads  carry  the  libraries  without 
charge.  The  bookcases,  which  serve  as  shipping  boxes  also,  have 
two  shelves,  are  varnished  and  lettered  and  bear  the  name-plate 
of  the  giver.  A  record  of  circulation  is  kept  in  a  book  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  box.  In  1900,  35  libraries  were 
sent  to  60  places,  nearly  all  of  which  have  less  than  1000  inhabi- 
tants. The  city  council  of  Denver  appropriated  for  1901  a  sum 
for  the  use  of  the  traveling  library  committee  of  the  state  federa- 
tion in  supporting  2  reading  rooms  in  sections  of  Denver  re- 
mote from  the  public  library.  Traveling  librai^ies  have  been  sent 
to  these  stations  as  well  as  to  3  juvenile  charitable  institutions. 

El  Paso  county.  The  county  commissioners  have  appropriated 
-foOO  for  a  system  of  traveling  libraries.  The  work  is  in  charge 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  public  library.  The  6  libraries  now  being 
equipped  will  be  sent  to  any  taxpayer  in  the  county,  to  any  one 
vouched  for  by  a  taxpayer  or  to  any  one  who  deposits  $1  for  6 
months.     Free  transportation  is  hoped  for. 


In  Utah  the  women's  clubs,  wiiich  sent  out  the  first  boxes  of 
books  in  October  1898,  have  secured  free  transportation  for  them 
from  the  railroads.     Lihrart/  journal,  March  1899 

CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  Mercantile  library  association.  In  the  hope  of 
stimulating  in  (California  a  demand  for  legislation  providing 
traveling  libraries,  the  Mercantile  libi'ary  association  lends 
books  from  its  large  collection  of  duplicates.  ^lembers  may  by 
paying  one  quarter's  dues  in  advance  and  giving  bonds,  become 
a  "  branch  "  of  the  association  and  select  traveling  libraries  from 
titles  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Mercantile  library.  Persons  who 
are  not  members  may  obtain  traveling  libraries  by  guarantying 
the  safe  i-eturn  of  books  and  ])aying  in  advance  a  fee  of  |4 
a  iiioiitli  for  each  100  volumes.  A  branch  agreeing  lo  use  (ravel- 
ing libraries  for  0  months  may  select  from  the  Mercantile 
library  calalogues,  50  titles  of  each  library  of  100  volumes. 
Freight  one  way  is  paid  by  the  Mercantile  library  association. 
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OREGON 

State  federation  of  women's  clubs.  Since  November  1900,  the 
federation  has  sent  traveling  libraries  to  small  towns,  mines  and 
ranches.  With  funds  contributed  by  clubs,  5  libraries  contain- 
ing in  all  175  books  have  been  sent  out.  Free  transportation 
has  been  given  where  railroads  are  available  and  in  other  cases 
free  private  conveyance  has  been  had.  Books  are  sent  in  plain, 
strong  locked  bookcases. 

IDAHO 

Free  library  commission.  The  following  account  of  traveling 
library  Avork  in  Idaho  is  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  recently 
appointed  library  commission: 

Traveling  libraries  were  first  under  control  of  the  AVoman's 
Columbian  club  of  Boise  which  originated  the  movement  in  this 
state  and  raised  the  money  to  buy  the  first  15  cases.  The  club 
received  so  many  applications  which  it  was  unable  to  fill,  that  it 
petitioned  the  legislature  of  1901  to  establish  a  free  library 
commission  to  have  charge  of  traveling  libraries  and  to  encourage 
establishment  of  permanent  libraries.  At  the  time  the  bill  passed 
there  were  no  free  libraries  in  the  state  and  only  3  subscription 
libraries.  This  club  also  introduced  a  bill  allowing  communities 
to  impose  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  free  libraries. 
Both  bills  passed  unanimously  also  a  bill  making  it  compulsory 
for  school  districts  to  set  aside  3^  of  all  school  moneys  for 
library  purposes,  and  wilh  these  new  bills  the  commission  hopes 
to  accomplish  something  for  librai-ies  in  Idaho. 

While  our  libraries  were  under  club  control  trans])orialion 
was  free  on  all  railroad  and  stage  lines.  About  half  our  cases 
go  by  stage  and  two  stations  can  be  reached  only  in  July  and 
August  on  account  of  snows  the  rest  of  the  year.  Some  of  our 
best  stations  are  mining  camps  and  money  to  equip  one  case 
was  given  by  miners.  Cases  are  of  heavy  pine,  dove-tailed  and 
have  iron  handles,  brass  hinges  and  locks.  An  extra  crate  is 
used  in  shipping. 

WASHINGTON 

The  legislature  passed  a  general  libi-ary  act  based  on  Iho  laws 
of  New  York  and  other  states  which  have  proved  successful. 
Also  a  law  creating  a  state  library  commission  of  0  members,  viz: 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, president  of  the  eastern  Washington  agricultural  college, 
one  member  to  be  appointed  by.  the  state  federation  of  women's 
clubs  and  2,  one  a  womlan,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Provision  w^as  made  for  a  traveling  library  system  to  be  main- 
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tained   by  the   state   under   control  of  the   commission.    PuUic 
libraries,  May  1901 

STATES  LEGALIZING  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 
With  dates  wheu  systems  were  recognized 

1892  New  York 

1895  Michigan 
"     Montana 

Appropriations  never  became  available. 

1896  Iowa 
"     Ohio 

1897  Wisconsin 

1898  New  Jersey 

First  appropriation  was  made  in  1899. 

1899  Delaware 

Since  1899,  an  annual  aijpropriation  has  been  made  for  traveling  libra- 
ries for  schools.     The  commission  was  appointed  in  1901. 

"  Indiana 

"  Kansas 

"  Maine 

"  Minnesota 

"  North  Dakota 

An  annual  appropriation  for  department  of  public  instruction. 
"      Pennsylvania 
"      Illinois 

An  appropriation  to  Illinois  farmers  institute. 
lOOO  ^'ermont 
1901  Nebraska 
"      Idaho 
"      North  Carolina 

An  appropriation  for  school  libraries. 

"     Washington 

ALLIED  AGENCIES 

The  best  known  agencies  for  lending  books  and  pamphlets 
throughout  the  T-nited  States,  without  territorial  restrictions, 
aic  described  in  the  pages  following. 

American  seamen's  friend  society  of  New  York.  The  society, 
foiiiidcd  in  1828,  has  established  sailoi'K  homes,  mission  stations, 
societies  for  entertainment  of  sailors  in  ])ort  and  traveling  libra- 
ries fur  vessels.  Since  LSHS  the  society  Ii;is  leiil  hooks  eliietly  to 
American  ships  trailing  fniin  New  Yoil;  Inil  also  to  ]ia\al  hospitals 
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and  lifesaviiig  stations.  Fnnds  are  contribnted  by  churches  and 
other  organizations  and  by  individuals.  The  libraries  include 
books  on  travel  and  adventure,  biography,  popular  science,  his- 
tory, fiction,  and  religion  and  each  contains  a  Bible,  an  atlas,  a  dic- 
tionary and  books  in  German,  Danish,  Swedish  and  other  lan- 
guages. Each  library'  of  43  volumes  is  sent  in  a  bookcase  and  re- 
mains on  the  vessel  throughout  the  voyage,  which  varies  in 
length  from  one  to  six  years.  Vessels  which  sail  from  port  to 
port  often  change  crews  at  each,  so  that  during  one  voyage  the 
same  library  may  be  read  by  several  crews.  Into  each  case  ie 
]tut  a  printed  list  of  questions  regarding  the  interest  and  utility 
of  the  books.  The  information  thus  received  is  sent  to  givers  of 
libraries  and  is  printed  in  the  Life  hoat,  a  periodical  published 
monthly  by  the  society.  Each  giver  of  a  library  receives  alec  a 
statement  of  new  libraries  issued.  The  72d  annual  report  of  the 
society  gives  the  following  statistics: 

During  the  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1900  the  society  has  sent 
out  318  libraries,  131  new  and  187  refitted  and  reshipped,  a  total 
of  12,674  volumes  available  during  the  year  to  4979  seamen.  The 
number  of  libraries  placed  on  naval  vessels  and  in  hospitals  up 
to  date  is  1008,  containing  39,00(5  volumes,  accessible  to  125,185 
men.  In  the  stations  of  the  lifesaving  service  are  160  libraries 
containing  6250  volumes  accessible  to  1308  keepers  and  surfmen. 

IT.  S.  navy  department,  Bureau  of  equipment.  The  ships  and 
crews  libraries  furnished  by  the  navy  department  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  A.  C.  Wrenn,  acting  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment. 

A  ship's  libraiy  and  a  crew's  library  are  provided  for  nearly 
every  ship  in  the  na^y  and  form  a  regular  part  of  the  ship's  allow- 
ance and  outfit.  The  ship  s  librar}'  is  for  use  of  officers  attached 
to  the  ship,  and  the  crew's  library  is  for  the  enilisted  force  on  a 
ship.  Tlie  books  in  both  libraries  are  in  31  classes  but  certain 
classes  of  books  are  furnished  to  sliips  libraries  and  not  to  crews 
libraries,  and  vice  versa.  The  character  of  the  books  differs  in 
the  same  class  for  ships  or  crews  libraries,  those  in  the  latter 
being  for  popular  reading. 

The  number  of  volumes  assigned  to  each  library  varies  with 
size  of  ship,  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  carried,  space 
available  for  prox>er  care  and  stowage  of  books,  and',  to  some  ex- 
tent, character  of  service  in  which  the  ship  is  engaged.  Ships 
libraries  vary  from  150  to  1000  volumes,  and  crews  libraries  from 
150  to  800  volumes,  the  largest  ships  libraries  being  furnished 
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to  flag  ships,  and  tlie  largest  crews  libraries  to  battle  ships  and 
armored  cruisers. 

When  libraries  have  been  presented  to  shijis  by  cities  or  citi- 
zens, the  books  compoising  them  are  used  by  officers  aud  men 
alike,  as  a  rule,  and  such  libraries  are  held  for  the  use  of  that 
ship  only,  whether  the  ship  is  actively  in  or  out  of  oonimissio'n. 
When  ships  are  put  out  of  commission  the  libraries  are  turned 
into  store  at  navy  yards  or  stations,  the  same  as  any  other  stores. 
The  books  are  "  surveyed  "  for  conditions,  etc.  and  are  disposed 
of  according  to  approved  recommendations  to  be  sold,  repaired, 
or  held  for  reissue.  When  a  ship  is  about  to  be  commissioned, 
libraries  are  made  up  from  the  general  list  of  books,  which  are 
changing  constantly  as  books  are  struck  off  or  added,  and  ships 
thus  receive  as  a  rule  the  newest  and  latest  books. 

TJ.  S,  liglithouse  board.  Traveling  libraries  for  lighthouse  em- 
ployees are  sent  to  all  stations  from  the  general  lighthouse  depot 
at  Tompkinsville  S.  I.  (N.  Y.)  The  3759  volumes  available  are 
aiTanged  in  libraries  of  about  35  volumes  and  each  is  packed  in 
a  brass-bound  case  containing  also  a  written  catalogue  of  contents 
and  a  charging  book.  The  principal  keeper  of  each  station  acts 
as  libi'arian  and  lends  the  books  to  all  light  keepers  and  members 
of  their  families  resident  at  the  station. 

International  committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  North  America,  army  and 
navy  department.     The  secretary  describes  the  work  as  follows: 

In  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  O.  A.  in  the  army  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  it  became  evident  that  the  provision  of  good  lit- 
erature was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  attractive  lines  of 
work.  Even  during  the  progress  of  the  war  when  the  work  was 
necessarily  of  a  transient  character,  a  number  of  secretaries  in 
regimental  and  brigade  tents  in  the  southern  camps  made  col- 
lections of  books  for  loan  libraries  in  addition  to  keeping  abun- 
dant supplies  of  papers  and  magazines  on  the  tables.  It  was 
found  that  books  not  only  attracted  a  better  class  of  soldiers, 
but  gave  opportunity  to  direct  their  reading  in  a  way  impossible 
when  only  newspapers  and  magazines  were  provided. 

With  the  establishment  of  garrisons  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  resumption  of  ordinary  routine 
in  the  pests  in  the  United  States,  the  need  of  similar  provision 
at  the  different  places  investigated  by  association  representa- 
tives was  very  plain.  While  a  number  of  post  and  company  li- 
braries were  already  in  existence,  they  were  very  frequently  com- 
jM)sed  of  books  which  alTorded  little  attraction  to  a  soldier  who 
needed  enconragciiicnt  to  nirntal  etVdit.   .\  settled  system  for  mak- 
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ing  additions  was  seldom  found,  so  that  the  tendency  among  the 
older  men  was  to  use  the  books  less  and  less  and  finally  leave 
them  entirely  for  the  recruits  as  they  came  in  fi-om  civil  life.  The 
majority  of  these  places  being  outside  the  circle  reached  by  other 
systems,  it  seemed  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  the  interna- 
tional committee  to  supplement  these  libraries,  make  them  more 
useful  by  providing  new  books  which  would  draw  attention  to 
the  good  things  iu  the  old  libraries,  and  in  places  where  no  such 
libraries  existed,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  reading  which  had 
been  denied  before. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  October  1899,  when  friends  provided 
money  for  purchasing  books  and  cases  for  5  libraries  contain- 
ing about  60  volumes  each.  So  hearty  was  their  reception  that 
this  number  has  been  increased  as  rapidly  as  necessary  funds 
have  been  secured.  At  present  75  libraries  are  in  constant  circu- 
lation in  posts  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines, 
and  have  also  been  placed  on  battle  ships  and  cruisers  of  the  U.  S. 
navy.    The  demand  has  always  exceeded  the  supply. 

In  entering  this  untried  field  we  were  at  the  disadvantage  of 
not  knowing  what  classes  of  books  to  include;  therefore,  the  first 
collections  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  fiction,  as  it  was  sup 
posed  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  entire  demand,  would  be  for 
books  for  recreative  reading.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
was  an  error,  for  while  fiction  is  in  greatest  demand,  travel,  his- 
tory, science  and  general  literature  are  receiving  an  amount  of 
attention  that  warrants  belief  that  a  much  greater  educational 
influence  can  be  exerted  than  was  hoped  for  when  the  system  was 
established.  This  influence  is  of  course  greatest  where  a  secre- 
tary can  be  employed  who  will  interest  himself  in  endeavoring 
to  give  direction  to  the  men's  reading.  While  the  selections  vary, 
an  efl'ort  is  made  to  maintain  the  average  number  of  books  in  each 
case  about  as  follows:  QO^  fiction,  15^  history  and  biography, 
5^  travel,  5^  religious  and  15^  miscellaneous. 

To  secure  the  general  interest  of  enlisted  men  and  lead  them 
to  appreciate  the  privilege  which  we  believe  we  are  offering  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter.  To  overcome  this  indifference  and  en- 
courage them  to  use  the  books  freely,  an  attractive  piece  of 
printed  matter  arranged  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  booic 
mark  and  finding  list  has  been  found  useful.  When  thi'i  is  cir 
culated  freely  through  barracks  and  offices,  it  rarely  fails  to 
create  interest  and  secure  new  readers. 

A  very  simple  card  charging  system  is  used  and  as  each 
reader  receipts  personally  for  the  borrowed  book,  very  few  are 
lost. 

The  success  of  the  system  thus  far  has  encouraged  the  com- 
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mittee  to  include  in  plans  for  the  future  an  enlargement  of  the 
system  as  rapidly  as  conditions  warrant,  the  arrangement  of  se- 
lections of  technical  works  for  the  special  use  of  men  studying 
for  promotion,  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of  loan  collec- 
tions of  pictures  for  circulation  in  army  posts  in  the  states. 

Boston  and  Albany  railroad.  The  library  was  opened  in  Boston, 
free  to  all  employees  in  February  1869,  and  was  moved  to  its 
present  location,  the  general  office  at  Springfield  Mass.,  about 
1881.  It  now  numbers  about  3000  volumes,  of  which  500  are 
for  reference,  and  its  circulation  is  about  3000  a  year.  It  has 
received  numerous  gifts  of  money  and  books  but  is  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  annual  appropriations  of  the  company.  Its  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  committee  of  5,  2  directors,  clerk,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  master  mechanic. 

Books  from  stations  must  be  in  the  library  Wednesday  mom- 
ing  if  others  are  to  be  sent  in  the  same  week.  Any  book  received 
after  that  time  will  be  checked  off  but  no  more  sent  till  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Each  borrower  may  draw  2  books  at  a  time 
which  may  be  retained  2  weeks,  after  which  if  not  returned 
or  renewed,  they  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  Ic  a  day.  A  revised 
catalogue  was  published  in  1889,  and  since  then  4  supplements 
have  been  issued;  from  these  the  borrowers  select  their  books. 
S.  H.  Ranck  in  Librarf  journal,  Jan.  1897 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  In  1884  the  late  Dr  W.  T.  Barnard 
was  "  assistant  to  president "  of  the  B.  &  O.  corporation,  and  to 
him  the  library  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due,  Dr  Barnard  was 
actively  interested  in  the  B.  &  O.  relief  association  (now  the 
relief  department),  and  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  "  of  the  sad 
lack  of  educational  facilities  along  the  main  stem  and  branches 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad."  He  therefore  undertook 
to  establish  a  free  circulating  library  "  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  employees  and  families  of  employees  of  this  service."  His 
plan  was  outlined  in  a  circular,  dated  Dec.  1,  1884,  from  which 
the  following  is  taken: 

"  The  establishment  of  a  free  circulating  library  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  is  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  such  an 
institution  will  be  welcomed  by  all  classes  as  a  popular  and  desir- 
able measure,  and  that,  through  its  agency  and  development, 
imich-nwded  opportunity  will  be  aiforded  employees  to  qualify 
themselves  for  promotion  and  advancement  in  life,  while  at  the 
^jiiue  time  their  childr»Mi,  wherever  located,  will  have  at  hand 
facilities  for  study  and  instructive  reading  matter  seldom  obtain- 
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able  outside  large  cities.  This  will  be  done  without  cost  to  em- 
ployees and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  books  furnished  can  be 
utilized  not  only  at  reading  rooms  (not  always  convenient  of 
access),  but  also  amid  the  comforts  and  society  of  their  homes. 

The  plan,  in  brief,  is,  b}^  means  of  contributions  of  money  and 
books,  to  establish  a  compact  general  and  technical  library 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  em- 
ployees and  their  families;  to  print  inexpensive  but  carefully  pre- 
pared cotaloguee  and  cards  on  which  to  make  requisitions  for 
books,  and  so  to  distribute  them  that  every  member  can  receive 
and  return  literature,  without  delay,  through  the  company's  train 
service.  This  library  is  therefore  to  be  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
all  employees,  their  wives,  and  more  particularly,  their  children. 
Its  mission  will  be  to  exert  an  elevating  and  educating  influence 
on  those  it  reaches.  It  will  supply  current  periodicals,  standard 
works  on  the  sciences,  general  literature,  poetry,  historical,  text, 
and  other  books  of  practical  utility  to  engineers,  mechanics,  fire- 
men, and  other  railroad  employees,  and  those  specially  adapted 
to  educating  and  forming  the  character  of  the  young.  Whatever 
is  immoral  in  tendency  will  be  rigidly  excluded  from  its  shelves, 
and  its  management  will  do  all  it  can  to  discourage  the  use  of 
literature  from  wliich  unliealthy  and  uni*eal  id(Nis  of  life-might 
be  drawn. 

It  has  been  created  and  will  be  sustained  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  money  and  liiciaturc  from  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  company  and  outside  friends 
interested  in  their  welfare.  Its  headquai-ters  will  be  at  Balti- 
more; but  it  will  undertake  to  distribute  books,  etc.,  to  any 
point  on  the  B.  and  O.  railroad  lines." 

This  plan  received  otficial  sanction  of  the  compauA'  Mar.  2, 
1885,  through  an  order  of  Pres.  Robert  Garrett  providing  for 
management  by  a  library  committee.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany appoints  the  librarian.  The  library  committee  appealed  for 
aid  to  those  only  who  were  financially  interested  in  the  company. 
They  collected  |5301  and  received  as  gifts  about  1500  well- 
selected  books.  The  nucleus  was  a  gift  of  000  volumes  to  the 
employees  at  Mt  Clare  by  the  late  John  W.  Garrett,  in  September 
18G9.  ' 

Dec.  3,  1885,  the  library  began  work  with  4500  volumes 
on  its  shelves,  3000  of  which  had  been  bought.  The  first  year 
10,120  volumes  were  circulaled,  4850  at  Mt  Clare,  and  the  re 
mainder  at  different  stations  on  the  lines  of  the  B.  &  O.  The 
circulation  for  the  second  year  was  23,514;  for  the  third  year, 
23,470,  a  slight  decrease.  The  fourth  year  showed  in  increase  of 
more  than  2000  over  the  previous  year;  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  steadv  growth  in  the  circulation.     The  circulation  for  1895 
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was  37,702,  and  in  1896  2500  borrowers  drew  39,905  volumes  from 
the  library.  Since  1885  more  than  300,000  volumes  have  been 
drawn. 

These  books  travel  as  far  westward  as  the  Mississippi  river, 
through  8  great  states,  and  over  a  railway  system  approximat- 
ing 3000  miles.  They  are  delivered  to  borrowers  through  local 
agents,  and  the  average  time,  from  the  placing  of  an  order  for  a 
book  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  till  the  book  called  for  is  in  his 
hands,  is  now  lessi  than  24  hours  for  the  entire  system.  The 
library  uses  674  agencies,  each  serving  as  a  delivery  station  for 
employees  of  the  community  or  department.  ** 

With  increase  in  number  of  books  used  there  has  been  decrease 
in  percentage  of  fiction.  The  first  year  Hfo  of  the  circulation  was 
fiction;  now  it  is  less  than  5?>^/c. 

A  book  may  be  retained  2  weeks,  and  may  be  once  renewed 
for  a  like  period,  or  oftener,  if  no  application  for  it  is  on  file. 
There  is  a  fine  of  Ic  a  day  on  books  kept  over  time,  but  a  margin 
of  3  days  is  allowed  to  cover  time  consumed  in  transit. 

On  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  all  books  must  be  re- 
turned before  pay-vouchers  are  cashed;  otherwise  the  value  of 
the  book  will  be  deducted  from  the  employee's  wages. 

The  whole  system  of  sending  out  and  returning  a  book  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  registry  department  of  the  postoffice.  Every 
person  who  handles  a  package  receipts  for  it,  so  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trace  anything  lost.  The  company  is  responsible  for  all 
books  in  transit,  and  it  exacts  the  same  care  in  handling  library 
property  that  is  required  for  all  other  property. 

The  system  of  ordering  and  charging  books  for  circulation  is 
very  simple.  The  borrower  fills  out  a  requisition  blank  by  writ- 
ing the  name  and  call  numbers  of  the  books  he  wants,  which 
he  soU'cts  from  printed  catalogues,  and  by  signing  his  name 
and  addrcs.s  and  the  depart miMit  in  which  he  is  employed.  The 
n-(iiiisition  is  tliMi  couiiterj^igned  by  the  agent  through  whom  he 
wishes  to  get  the  book,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  librarian  at  Mt 
Clare,  Baltimore.  The  librarian  takes  the  firsit  book  on  the  list 
(using  his  discretion,  however,  in  case  of  fiction,  to  select  for  the 
reader),  and  then  makes  out  a  i-ecord  card  for  the  trani-iaction. 
On  this  card  is  entered  date,  reqiiisition,  book,  agency  and  pack- 
age number,  and  name  of  borrower.  The  cai'd  is  lih'd  in  order 
of  b(M)k  number.  Another  enlrv  is  iiia(h'  (tii  a  caid  iiinlei-  agemy 
nuiiiher.  This  (Mitry  shows  liow  many  and  wlial  books  are  at 
any  agency  at  any  time.  W  hen  a  book  is  retnrned  its  number 
is  marked  off  on  the  agency  car<3,  and  the  charge  on  the  card 
filed  nndor  book  number  is  canceled.  A  new  sei'ies  of  r<Minisi- 
lion  nnmliers  begins  e\cr\  year  on  I  )cc.  I.  :iiid  lh<'  ie(|iiisit  ion 
niinihei-  is  alwavs  Ihc  total  cii-ciHal  ion  of  (he  liscal  year  to  diile. 
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After  all  entries  have  been  duly  made  and  requisitions  stamped 
and  dated,  books  are  wrapped  in  packages,  stamped  and  labeled 
for  delivery  through  the  baggage  departmient  to  agents  along 
the  lines.  Several  agencies  take  such  a  number  of  books  that 
satchels  are  used  in  carrying  them  back  and  forth. 

To  prolong  life  and  usefulness  of  books,  and  at  lowest  possible 
cost,  the  librarian  uses  for  binding  and  repair  the  leather  from 
worn  car  seats,  which  he  gets  from  *the  passenger  car  repair 
shops.  The  leather  is  practically  useless  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  seats,  but  the  pieces  he  is  able  to  get  make  a  binding  that 
is  both  neat  and  durable. 

Mr  Irving,  the  enthusiastic  librarian,  and  his  assistants  are 
busy  getting  books  ready  "  to  catch  trains,"  and  when  the  trains 
for  the  day  have  been  "  caught,"  he  will  be  able  to  talk  to  you 
abouft  his  work,  but  not  before.  Once  a  yeav  he  goes  over  the 
lines,  visiting  all  the  agents  in  the  interest  of  the  library.  This 
i®  done  during  the  summer,  when,  for  about  four  weel^,  the 
library  is  closed.  The  library  now  contains  about  14,000  v^olumes.- 
S.  H.  Ranch,  in  Library  journal,  January  1897 

Railroad  branch  of  Young  men's  Christian  association  of  New 
York  city.  The  library  was  founded  in  1887,  by  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt  for  use  of  members  on  railroad  lines  terminating  at  the 
Grand  Central  station  in  New  York.  Employees  of  leased  lines 
and  aflBliated  companies,  such  as  express  and  railway  mail  service 
are  admitted  to  membership.  To  accommodate  men  belonging 
to  the  association  at  points  along  the  lines  of  the  different  roads^ 
books  are  sent  to  these  associations  by  train  service  without 
expense  to  the  library  and  are  delivered  at  stations  as  far  from 
New  York  as  Buffalo,  Waterlown  and  Hartford  or  sent  to  other 
railroad  Y.  M.  C.  associations  without  charge.  Members  wishing 
to  draw  books  for  themselves  or  their  families  fill  out  a  requisi- 
tion blank,  giving  names  and  numbers  of  books  desired.  This 
blank  is  then  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  associa- 
tion and  forwarded  to  the  library  in  New  York.  When  10  or  20 
books  are  sent  in  one  lot  a  small  telescopic  valise  is  used.  The 
books  are  all  charged  to  the  local  association,  the  secretary  of 
which  makes  the  individual  charges  and  assumes  responsibility. 
Books  may  be  kept  2  weeks  and  may.be  renewed.  Employees 
at  stations  where  there  is  no  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  allowed  a 
special  library  membership  in  the  New  York  association  for  $1  a 
year,  and  books  are  sent  directly  to  such  members.  Printed 
catalogues  are  supplied.    The  library  now  contains  9000  volumes 
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of  which  800  are  on  railroads.    1200  to  2000  volumes  are  drawn 
each  month. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  circulating  department  the  library 
has  6  traveling  libraries  of  about  65  volumes  each  which  are 
placed  in  freight  stations,  piers  and  headquarters  of  marine  de- 
partments for  use  of  members  of  the  N,  Y.  railroad  association. 
The  librarian's  report  for  1900  says: 

The  traveling  library  sent  to  St  Johns  Park  the  first  part  of 
the  year  circulated  102  volumes.  The  next  library  which  was 
sent  in  exchange  circulated  58  volumes.  There  are  25  readers. 
The  libraiy  sent  to  Barclay  street  freight  office  reported  13  vol- 
umes drawn  by  9  readers.  The  libraries  sent  to  Barclay  street 
(marine)  and  to  Franklin  street  freight  office  were  not  used  much 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  few  members  at  these  places. 

Of  these  G  libraries  5  are  general  and  1  is  a  subject  library 
of  70  volumes  on  the  Bible.  The  traveling  libraries  are  sent  in 
[)olished,  hardwood  bookcases  with  typewritten  classified  lists 
of  contents.  The  loan  of  a  traveling  library  does  not  deprive 
members  of  the  privilege  of  drawing  books  directly  from  the  main 
library.    The  librarian  writes: 

The  traveling  library  work  is  a  supplement  to  the  library  work 
of  the  branches  within  the  city  and  at  other  associations  through- 
out the  state^  as  nearly  all  these  associations  have  libraries  of 
500  or  1000  volumes.  The  books  are  delivered  by  train  service 
or  railway  baggage.  The  packages  are  not  registered,  except 
the  very  large  ones,  which  are  sent  by  express.  In  the  case  of 
the  loss  of  any  book  in  transit,  there  is  no  way  of  tracing  it  and 
it  is  simply  replaced  by  another  book.  The  association  loses  each 
year  about  a  dozen  books  out  of  several  thousand  delivei'CHl  in 
this  manner. 

The  traveling  library  work  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
is  quite  incidental.  If  all  of  the  libraries  on -the  New  York  Cen- 
tral system  could  be  brought  under  one  supervision  and  have  uni- 
form help  by  way  of  acquisitions  and  methods  of  distributing, 
better  results  could  be  obtained.  One  difficulty  in  bringing  about 
a  scheme  of  this  kind  would  be  that  each  association  is  practi- 
cally independent  of  any  other  and  they  would  be  loath  to  tie 
themselves  to  an  outside  scheme,  A  traveling  librarian  might 
be  employed  to  visit  the  libraries  along  the  route. 

Seaboard  air  line  railway.  The  traveling  libraries  of  the  Sea- 
board air  line  railway  were  established  for  the  use  of  town.><  along 
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its  route  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  Through  recent  gifts  from  Andrew  Carnegie  it  has 
been  possible  to  enlarge  the  system  which  began  with  10  travel- 
ing libraries,  so  that  35  libraries  are  now  sent  out  from  the  dis- 
tributing office  at  Middleton  Ga.^  and  several  more  are  in  prepara- 
tion. On  application  of  representative  citizens  a  library  is  sent 
by  the  Seaboard  air  line  railway  to  a  town  for  3  months.  In 
addition  to  general  libraries  there  are  a  few  collections  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  supply  libraries 
to  rural  schools  along  the  railroad  and  libraries  are  offered  as 
prizes  to  schools  that  make  progress  in  decorating  their  build- 
ings. At  a  recent  convention  at  Jacksonville  Fla.  of  those  in- 
terested in  educational  work  along  the  Seaboard  air  line,  reports 
from  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  commissioners 
indicated  an  impcovement  in  the  schools  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  traveling  libraries.  During  the  last  6  months  60  schoolhouses 
have  made  such  noticeable  improvement  in  every  respect  that 
they  have  not  only  received  a  Union  .  flag,  presented  by  the 
Youth's  Companion  co.,  but  also  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of 
schools  entitled  to  a  free  traveling  school  library.  The  report 
given  at  this  meeting  by  Mrs  E.  B.  Heard,  general  superintendent 
of  the  traveling  libraries,  contains  the  following  statements: 

Our  accession  number  is  now  2.500,  and  the  movement  has  re- 
ceived such  hearty  support  from  various  givers  that  we  shall 
greatly  enlarge  our  system,  by  adding  to  it  a  number  of  libraries 
for  the  rural  schools  on  our  line.  Henceforth  school  libraries 
are  offered  as  prizes  to  schools  that  make  noteworthy  progress  in 
the  outward  and  inward  adornment  of  the  schoolhouse.  The 
school  in  the  country  is  a  part  of  the  community  more  than  it  is 
in  the  city.  We  must  rely  on  its  instructions  to  make  farm  life 
more  attractive,  as  well  as  more  profitable.  The  reports  from 
our  local  librarians  show  a  high  appreciation  of  the  books.  The 
readers  in  most  farming  districts  average  a  book  for  every  2 
weeks.  Our  efforts  have  been  to  supply  isolated  communities 
with  strong,  healthful,  popular  books,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
the  best  public  libraries.  I  wish  we  could  read  you  some  of  the 
letters  of  appreciation  that  have  come  to  us  from  our  patrons. 
The  penmanship  is  not  of  the  late  vertical  style  and  the  spelling 
is  sometimes  phoneti(-  but  those  letters  have  given  the  superin- 
tendent more  inspiration  than  a  |5000  salary  would  have  done. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr  Carnegie  has  ever  bestowed  his  bounty 
more  wisely,  or  in  a  way  where  he  will  so  quickly  realize  the  good 
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lie  desires  his  gifts  to  accomplish,  than  when  he  put  in  motion 
the  Andrew  Carnegie  system  of  free  traveling  school  libraries. 

Collections  of  books  on  village  improvement  and  similar  topics 
are  lent  to  communities  forming  village  improvement  clubs. 
Printed  annotated  finding  lists  are  sent  with  the  libraries.  The 
books  are  shipped  in  hardwood  cases  which  are  made  at  the  Sea- 
board air  line  railway  shops  and  have  iron-bound  corners,  adjust- 
able shelves,  and  lock  and  key.  In  1900  the  libraries  visited  140 
towais,  nearly  all  of  which  are  remote  from  cities. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  library  associations.  The  following  description 
of  the  work  of  the  association  is  written  by  the  assistant  manager 
of  the  company's  Atlantic  department. 

These  libraries  were  organized  at  the  suggestion  of  our  presi- 
dent, John  J.  Valentine  of  San  Francisco,  the  first  being  estab- 
lished at  San  Francisco  about  10  years  ago,  the  second  at  New 
York  in  1897,  and  the  third  at  Chicago  in  1898.  Since  then  one 
has  been  started  at  Kansas  City  and  another  at  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  organizations  are  not  incorporated.  They  are  all 
known  as  Wells  Fargo  library  associations,  with  the  addition 
of  some  name  to  indicate  their  location.  For  instance,  the  as- 
sociation in  New  York  is  known  as  the  Wells  Fargo  Atlantic 
library  association.  The  administrative  official  of  each  is  a 
president  elected  by  association  members.  Trustees  are  also 
elected.  A  description  of  the  New  York  library  will  practically 
cover  all,  although  they  differ  slightly.  The  president  is  E.  A. 
Stedman,  63  Broadway,  New  York.  The  controlling  board  con- 
sists of  a  president,  vice-president  and  8  trustees,  4  of  whom  are 
elected  every  other  year,  and  serve  for  2  years,  while  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  are  elected  annually.  There  was  no 
money  available  when  the  library  started,  but  the  members  paid 
dues  of  25c  a  month.  For  the  first  3  years  of  the  libraries'  exist- 
ence Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  gave  each  mouth  the  same  amount  as 
the  members  paid  in  dues.  Any  employee  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 
may  become  a  membei-  of  the  association  regardless  of  residence. 
Books  borrowed  may  be  retained  a  month  from  date  of  departure 
from  the  library,  and  may  be  renewed  for  2  weeks  provided 
that  application  is  received  by  the  librarian  before  the  month  has 
expired  and  that  no  member  has  reserved  the  book.  This  does 
not  apply,  however,  to  books  in  great  demand,  which  are  marked 
"special"  on  the  outside  cover  and  must  be  returned  within  14 
days.  A  fine  of  Ic  a  day  is  imposed  for  each  book  retained. after 
the  time  allowed.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  carries  and  returns  books 
frt'c  for  iiiciiiImts  of  its  jihrarv  associations.     Tliei-efore  1h(^  en- 
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tire  library  association  is  practically  a  traveling  library,  with 
small  lots  of  books  moving  continually. 

On  November  20  last,  we  had  at  the  New  York  library  2579 
books  for  circulation,  in  addition  to  works  of  reference  not  cir- 
culated. These  books  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  3 
appointed  by  the  president  from  the  trustees.  We  have  no  rule 
limiting  the  percentage  of  fiction  and  no  special  subject 
library.  Current  magazines  are  not  in  great  demand  and  are 
circulated  very  little,  but  a  member  may  retain  a  magazine  a 
week  if  desired.  Borrowers  are  requested  to  send  a  list  of  a 
number  of  books  which  they  desire,  2  of  which  may  be  taken 
at  a  time.  The  librarian  sends  those  lirst  mentioned  if  he  has 
them  on  hand.  Our  system  of  charging  books  is  to  enter  the 
number  of  the  book  on  the  member's  card,  which  is  held  by  the 
librarian  and  shows  dates  of  issue  and  return.  These  dates  are 
also  entered  on  a  label  in  the  book.  Our  supplies  are  nearly 
all  homemade  including  bookcases  or  shelves,  put  up  by  em- 
ployees of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Books  ai"e  sent  in  packages  with 
binder's  boards  on  each  side  to  protect  them.  We  have  issued 
2  catalogues  and  a  fourth  supplement  to  the  second  cata- 
logue. We  have  now  in  preparation  a  new  catalogue.  The 
librarian  is  an  employee  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  who  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  library,  and  whose  time  allows  him  to  give  this  extra 
service. 

The  New  York  association  has  a  branch  library  located  at  Sal- 
amanca, where  we  send  50  books  each  month,  for  members  whose 
duties  require  them  to  travel  on  the  road,  and  who  stop  over  at 
Salamanca  before  making  their  return  trip  either  to  Chicago  or 
New  York.  These  50  books  are  changed  each  month,  the  selec- 
tion being  made  by  the  agent  at  Salamanca  who  has  charge  of 
this  branch  library. 

Our  average  monthly  circulation  is  about  GOO  volumes,  or 
over  20,^  of  the  total  numbers.  On  Jan.  1  our  membership  was 
365.  In  1900,  8843  books  and  periodicals  were  circulated,  a  gain 
of  nearly  17^  over  1899.  In  addition  to  the  support  afforded  by 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  the  president  of  the  company  and  his  busi- 
ness friends  have  given  several  valuable  works  of  reference.  Tlie 
library  is  now  buying  $200  worth  of  additional  books,  which  will 
be  listed  in  the  new  catalogue. 

The  president  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  has  also  supplied  41  of 
our  principal  offices  with  small  reference  libraries,  for  use  of 
local  employees  whether  they  belong  to  any  regular  library  as- 
sociation or  not. 
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University  of  Chicago  (111.)-  Since  1892  traveling  libraries  have 
been  sent  to  the  centers  where  lecture  courses  are  given  by  the 
extension  division.  $G00  is  appropriated  annually  for  traveling 
libraries  by  the  university  trustees.  The  system  is  explained 
as  follows  in  Public  libraries,  February  1897. 

The  traveling  libraries  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  care- 
fully selected  libraries  of  reference  books  packed  neatly  in  a 
small  box  and  sent  to  some  center  where  a  member  of  the 
university  faculty  is  delivering  a  course  of  instruction.  The 
books  are  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  subject  under 
investigation  and  precede  the  lecture  by  a  few  days. 

The  size  of  the  libraries  differs  with  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  class,  the  average  being  38  volumes.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  select  the  best  38  books  which  can  be  procured  for  the  subject. 
The  books  are  intended  onlj-  for  use  by  those  taking  the  courses, 
but  others  may  rent  them  at  30c  a  term  of  6  weeks.  To  encourage 
students  to  collect  and  own  their  own  books,  all  books  in  the  ex- 
tension libraries  may  be  bought  at  any  of  the  centers,  at  the 
price  paid  by  the  university  when  buying  in  large  quantities  at 
special  rates.  The  following  slip  is  pasted  in  each  book:  "This 
book  is  charged  by  the  university  to  a  responsible  borrower.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  it  is  loaned,  it  must  be 
returned,  prepaid,  to  the  university.  Should  any  one  wish  to 
purchase  it,  however,  this  slip  may  be  returned  with  f . . .  in  its 
stead."  Through  this  plan  the  stock  of  books  is  constantly  being 
renewed.  Courses  not  to  be  repeated  no  longer  need  the  libraries 
and  they  are  sold  and  the  money  used  to  add  new  material.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  books,  and  only  loss  of  a  book  or 
gross  injury  to  it  is  subject  to  fines. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  03  of  the  89  available 
libraries  were  distributed  among  9  states  as  follows:  Ala- 
bama, 1;  Georgia,  2;  Illinois,  28;  Indiana,  3;  Iowa,  .5;  Michigan, 
6;  Minnesota,  1;  Ohio,  11;  Wisconsin,  6.  Of  these  libraries  23 
were  in  history,  23  in  sociology,  15  in  literature  and  2  in  fine  arts. 
There  are  no  printed  catalogues  but  duplicate  lists  are  sent,  one 
copy  of  which  is  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  center  and  re- 
turned to  the  university  on  receipt  of  the  library.  •  The  bookcases 
in  which  they  are  shipi»ed  have  two  slielvc^s  and  are  fjsslciicd  wilh 
nut  screws  and  padlock. 
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The  University  record  (Chicago)  of  Feb.  1,  1901,  says  of  the  trav- 
eling libraries: 

The  value  of  the  contribution  which  the  traveling  library 
makes  to  the  lecture  courses  offered  by  the  extension  division 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  We  think  it  not  too  much  to  say 
that  without  these  collections  of  selected  books,  the  lectures 
would  serve  rather  as  instructive  and  suggestive  entertainments 
of  limited  usefulness  than  as  inspiration  and  incentive  to  serious 
study  and  solid  educational  achievement,  which  the  traveling 
library  helps  to  supply.  Although  a  good  public  library  may 
possibly  contain  the  readings  assigned  and  recommended  in  the 
lecturer's  syllabus,  it  can  only  supply  a  single  copy  of  each  work; 
the  traveling  library  multiplies  this  by  6  or  8  as  required,  even 
furnishing  a  dozen  copies  in  some  instances,  and  thus  enables  an 
entire  class  of  students  to  work  together  on  the  same  subject. 
Appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  by  these  libraries  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  at  some  centers  the  library  is  used  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  lecture  course,  the  books  being  placed  in  circulation 
v^eeks  before  the  lectures  began. 

Polish  national  alliance  (of  TJ.  S.)  and  traveling  libraries.  The 
alliance  has  over  500  branches  and  a  total  membership  of  30,000. 
Its  central  library  and  museum  are  in  Chicago,  the  center  of  the 
Polish  population  in  the  United  States.  The  traveling  libraries 
sent  out  from  the  headquarters  in  Chicago  are  forwarded  from 
one  branch  to  the  next  till  each  library  has  visited  all  the 
branches.  Both  Polish  and  English  literature  are  included  in 
each  library. 

Anna  Ticknor  library  association.  Tliis  association,  formed  in 
1807  as  a  memorial,  maintains  the  Anna  Ticknor  library  of  Bos- 
ton Mass.,  and  through  'it  furnishes  books,  photographs  and 
scientific  materials  to  students  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Books  are  sent  by  mail  or  express  or  delivered  to  applicants  at 
the  library.  The  following  extracts  from  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation indicate  the  character  of  the  work. 

All  persons,  except  members  of  the  association,  when  first  ap- 
plying for  books,  will  make  a  deposit  of  -f  1  which  will  be  returned 
when  the  depositor  severs  connection  with  the  library. 

The  fee  for  books  is  2c  a  day  for  each  volume.  Charges 
are  reckoned  from  the  day  of  mailing  in  Boston  till  the  day  of 
mailing  in  return  by  the  borrower.  Return  postage  or  express 
only  is  paid  by  the  borrower,  except  in  the  case  of  photographs, 
when  transportation  both  ways  is  paid  by  borrower. 
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Any  person  or  club  paying  |5  in  advance  has  the  right,  for  3 
months,  of  borrowing  5  books.  These  boolcs  may  be  changed  as 
often  as  desired,  the  borrower  paying  all  return  postage.  In  this 
case  collections  of  photographs  will  be  supplied  at  the  same  rate 
as  books,  and  the  deposit  of  |1  is  not  required.  If  10  books  or 
more  are  taken  at  one  time,  half  lates  only  are  charged  and  trans- 
portation one  way  is  paid. 

Books  may  be  kept  for  10  days  or  more,  as  specified  on  the  in- 
side covers.  After  this  time  a  fine  of  5c  a  day  is  charged, 
except  in  cases  when  the  reader  notifies  the  librarian  that  she 
wishes  an  extension  of  time;  then,  if  no  one  is  waiting  for  the 
book,  half  the  original  time  is  allowed  in  addition. 

Courses  of  study  with  lists  of  books  recommended  have  been 
jjrepared;  the  list  may  serve  as  library  catalogue  for  each  sub- 
ject, most  of  the  l)ooks  mentioned  being  included  in  the  library. 

New  England  traveling  library.  This  association  was  estab- 
lished in  1899  with  headquarters  at  Bridgeport  Ot.,  to  lend  books 
to  any  town  in  New  England  where  there  is  no  library.  The  con- 
trolling board,  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  now  consists  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs  Margaret  Deland,  Emma  A.  Kalb- 
fl^isch,  Charles  Ray  Palmer,  Mrs  Laura  E.  Richards,  Anna  Chapin 
Ray,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Mrs  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Riggs, 
Mrs  Howard  Knapp  and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Funds  are 
obtained  from  membership  fees  and  gifts.  One  or  more  libraries 
at  a  time  are  lent  for  a  year,  express  paid  one  way,  to  a  responsible 
person  who  will  make  them  accessible  and  circulate  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules.  The  libraries  are  selected  by  a  commit- 
tee elected  annually  by  the  association.  Lists  of  books  requested 
by  boritowens  are  submitted  once  a  month  to  the  book  committee 
and  all  approv-(Ml  books  are  bought  and  sent.  Each  of  the  17 
traveling  libraries  contains  books  on  history,  travel,  biography, 
literature  and  poetry  and  about  5^  fiction.  One  library  of  .50 
volumes  contains  reference  books  and  recent  works  on 
pedagogy  and  psychology  for  use  of  teachers  and  students.  One 
or  two  monthly  magazines  will  be  sent  for  one  year  to  be 
circulaited  with  the  books.  Any  place  providing  a  reading  room 
miay  borrow  books  and  magazines  for  its  use.  100  Perry  i>i(tnres 
recently  lout  by  the  j)ublish(i-s  will  l»e  ])laced  with  each  travelling 
library  for  one  month.  No  boeikcases  are  used.  The  director 
writes: 
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We  have  at  present  8  libraries  in  Connecticut,  1  in  Vermont, 
1  in  Nevt'  Hampshire,  5  in  Maine  and  2  in  Massachuseftts.  We 
have  also  boxes  of  books  and  magazines  in  lumber  camps  and 
remote  farms  throughout  New  England  where  books  from  the 
regular  library  can  not  be  sent.  Freeport  Me.  and  Mt  Carmel 
Ct,  where  there  were  traveling  libraries  for  about  one  year,  have 
now  started  permanent  libraries.  Four  ofther  places  are  now 
forming  associations  to  establish  libraries  of  their  own  when 
the  traveling  libraries  move  on.  At  several  of  the  library  sta- 
tions exhibitions  of  pictures  and  relics  have  been  held  and  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  given. 

National  alliance  of  the  unitarian  and  other  liberal  Christian 
women.  Traveling  libraries  are  sent  out  through  the  Cheerful 
letter  exchange,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  att  Boston  Mass. 
The  secretary  writes: 

The  National  alliance  is  the  controlling  board  and  the  branches 
work  as  they  chooise,  simply  reporting  to  us.  Each  branch  selects 
its  own  books  and  manages  the  library  as  it  thinlcs  best,  only 
applying  to  us  for  names  of  places  to  which  to  send  them.  The 
libraries  go  to  towns  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  where  there 
is  no  library  and  where  we  know  of  some  one  to  take  charge  of 
the  books.  No  foes  are  charged.  Religious  literature  is  not  a 
feature  of  the  libraries,  as  we  aim  to  place  good  secular  reading 
in  the  hands  of  those  we  help.  Books  for  children  as  well  as 
grown  people  are  included.  The  libraries  are  kept  6  months  or 
a  year  as  seems  best.  This  work  is  so  new  with  us  that  most 
of  the  15  libraries  have  been  to  but  one  town.  There  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  interest  in  this  work  among  our  members. 
One  library  will  remain  in  a  Vermont  town  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  permanent  library. 

Kansas  city  (Mo.)  mother's  union.  The  loan  library  of  papers 
of  the  Mother's  union  wais  established  for  members  of  the  club 
who  wished  to  read  papers  presented  at  meetings  which  they 
had  not  attended.  Increasing  requests  for  aid  from  other  clubs 
led  to  sending  the  papers  to  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  country 
on  receipt  of  oc  postage  each,  and  an  agreement  to  return 
the  paper  within  2  weeks  of  its  receipt,  postage  prepaid.  To 
meet  this  increased  demand  15  typewritten  copies  of  each  paper 
have  been  prepared  and  are  lent  to  mother's  clubs,  teachers  meet- 
ings, parents  and  teachers  cooperative  societies  and  individuals, 
specially  women  in  the  country  who  can  not  attend  clubs.     The 
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titles  of  some  of  these  papers  are:  Literature  for  children,  Kelig- 
ious  training  of  children,  Some  nature  friends  of  children,  Are 
children's  troubles  sufficientJy  investigated.  Practical  house- 
keeping. Value  of  regular  habits  in  children.  How  to  make  home 
attractive  to  joung  people.  Teaching  obedience.  Pictures  and  how 
to  utilize  them  as  a  means  of  child  culture.  Methods  of  punish- 
ment— ^right  and  wrong,  How  parents  hind'er  the  school  work  of 
their  children,  Christmas  book«.  Educational  value  of  music  in 
the  home,  Nutritious  value  of  foods  and  their  economic  use. 
In  addition,  S  papers  have  been  printed  and  are  sold  in  i»amphlet 
form. 

National  congress  of  mothers.  7  traveling  libraries  are  lent  to 
affiliated  mother's  clubs  on  payment  of  transportation.  Type- 
written lists  are  sent  with  the  books  and  each  library  is  shipped 
in  its  bookcase.  No  time  limit  is  fixed  and  no  fee  is  required.  In 
,1900  libraries  were  lent  to  16  clubs. 

New  York  state  assembly  of  mothers.     Papers  on  the  following 

subjects  are  lent  on  payment  of  5c  each  to  cover  postage. 

Economic  value  of  foods 

The  function  of  the  kindergarten 

How  can  parents  of  older  children  help  the  teacher? 

The  rights  of  baby 

The  obligation  of  the  individual  to  the  comuinnity 

How  to  make  home  restful  and  stimulating 

The  child  problem  in  America 

For  an  ideal  school 

Toys  for  children 

Discussion  of  fear 

Study  of  the  cifects  of  fear 

Emergencies — What  to  do  befoi-e  the  doctor  arrives 

What  duties  do  mothers  with  homes  owe  children  without  homes? 

Duties  of  mothers  with  homes 

Development  of  Christian  character  in  the  home 

Christmas  with  the  children 

The  divine  rights  of  children 

Sunday  occupations 

Hygiene  for  schoolboys  and  girls 

Books  and  the  cLildren 

Cliihlron  and  poetry 

The  right  art  for  the  schoolroom 

How  can  we  help  the  girls  ? 

A  wise  parenthood 

Parents  and  teachers  cooperative  societies 
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Booklovers  library.  Of  the  various  subscription  libraries  none 
olTers  so  many  advantages  to  subscribers  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  center  as  the  Booklovers  library,  established  in  Philadcl- 
]>liia  in  1000.  It  has  in  a  little  over  a  year  established  distribut- 
ing centcn's  in  IS  cities  besides  equijiping  its  commodious  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia.  Membership  fees  are  1)  $12  a  year  for 
4  books  delivered  once  a  week,  |10  for  3  books  a  week,  |7.50  for 
2  books  a  week  and  |5  for  1  book  a  week;  2)  |15  a  year  for  8 
books  delivered  once  a  month  and  .f7..50  for  4  books  once  a  month. 
Special  arrangements  are  made  for  vacation  and  traveling  miem 
berships.     The  1901  announcemeiit  says: 

The  Booklovers  library  supplies  its  members  with  the  newest 
and  best  books  and  allows  them  to  keep  the  books  as  long  as 
they  choose;  it  delivers  and  collects  the  books  at  the  members' 
residences;  in  the  larger  cities  and  their  suburbs  the  library's  de- 
livery coaches  make  regular  weekly  calls,  delivering  the  books 
asked  for  and  collecting  those  to  be  returned;  it  keeps  its  mem- 
bers informed  promptly  regarding  all  new  books  of  special  value 
or  of  unusual  interest.  Books  are  delivered  in  attractive  cloth 
cases.  When  books  become  soiled  or  uninviting  they  are  immedi- 
alely  Avithdrawn  and  new  copies  substituted.  The  library  carries 
all  (he  newest  good  books.  These  are  always  the  best  editions 
ill  the  best  bindings.  There  is  no  waiting  till  some  member  re- 
turns a  book;  the  library  buys  to  meet  the  demand,  no  matter  how 
many  copies  may  be  needed.  Annotated  catalogues  and  weekly 
bulletins  of  new  books  are  sent  to  members.  There  is  also  a 
Young  booklovers  library  containing  the  best  standard  and  recent 
children's  books. 

HOME  LIBRARIES 

The  tiaveling  library  idea  was  utilized  by  sociologic  workers  as 
early  as  1887  when  home  libraries  were  started  in  Boston  by 
Charles  W.  Birtwell,  secretary  of  the  Boston  children's  aid 
society.  The  books  in  these  collections  are  intended  for  children 
in  poor  families  and  are  placed  in  their  homes.  Each  group 
brought  together  by  the  library  is  put  in  charge  of  a  philanthropic 
worker,  called  the  visitor,  who  meets  the  children  once  a  week, 
is  interested  in  each  child  personally  and  so  far  as  practicable 
guides  the  reading  both  in  matter  and  methods  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  wholesome  taste  for  good  books. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Providence  (B.  I.)  society  for  organiz- 
ing charity  gives  the  following  description  of  a  home  library. 
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A  home  library  is  a  ease  of  boolcs  containing  20  volumes,  chosen 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  boys  and  girls  of  from  9  to  15  years  of  age. 
This  is  placed  in  some  family,  and  the  oldest  child,  who  is  made 
librarian,  invites  6  or  8  of  his  companions,  to  meet  once  a  week 
for  an  hour  v^ith  the  visitor  in  charge  of  the  library.  At  this 
meeting  books  are  exchanged  and  discussed,  penny  provident 
stamps  are  sold  to  those  who  wish  to  save,  games  are  played, 
stories  told,  songs  sung,  or  anything  done  which  commends  itself 
to  the  visitor  and  the  children  as  the  best  way  of  spending  a 
pleasant  hour.  There  is  room  for  much  individuality  in  this 
work.  One  visitor  has  established  what  is  practically  a  current 
events  club,  though  the  children  know  it  by  the  less  imposing 
name  of  •'  Telling  what  hapjtened  this  week.''  One  visitor  finds 
that  the  study  of  birds  interests  her  children  intensely,  while 
another  makes  a  strong  point  of  playing  games.  The  idea  is  to 
establish  friendly  and  helpful  relations  between  children  and 
visitor,  and  there  are  as  many  ways  of  doing  this  as  there  are 
home  library  groups  formed. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  *'  Why  can't  the  children  go  to  the 
public  library?  "  They  can,  and  everything  is  done  to  make  the 
public  library  attractive  and  helpful  to  them.  But  the  social 
element  attracts  to  the  home  library  many  who  do  not  in  the 
first  place  care  enough  for  reading  in  itself  to  go  to  the  library, 
but  who  may  through  this  method,  learn  something  of  the 
pleasure  of  books.  Moreover,  the  home  library  does  much  beyond 
merely  ])i'oviding  the  children  with  reading  nmterial.  It  gives 
them  an  hour  of  cheerful  amusement;  it  teaches  them  that  the 
street  is  not  the  only  i)lace  where  they  can  have  a  good  time;  it 
gives  them  the  idea  of  enjoyment  in  their  own  homes;  it  opens 
up  to  them  new  interests  and  pleasures;  and  it  provides  at  least 
one  subject  of  common  interest  for  the  whole  family.  Moreover, 
the  strongest  desire  of  the  visitor  is  to  become  a  veritable  friend 
to  each  child  and  through  it  to  its  family,  helping  as  need  arises, 
and  sympathizing  and  encouraging  always. 

A  description  of  sonic  of  the  most  successful  systems  follows. 

Boston  (Mass.)  children's  aid  society.  Home  libraries  wei'e  first 
established  in  1S8T  by  the  secre^tary  of  this  society,  and  have 
since  biM'ii  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  They  arc  jdaced  in 
the  homes  of  children  who  are  too  jyoov  to  buy  bonks  and  not 
siiniciendy  cnlhired  to  use  the  jmblic  library  iiilelligoiil  ly.  10 
cliildrcii  iiiidcr  (In-  rliild  libra  liaii  and  Ncdiiiilrcr  \isiioi-  uit'ct 
weekly  in  the  living  idom  of  ilu'  lilniiriaiiV  t;niiily.  Each  library 
contains  15  books  ;iiid  5  lioiind   pci  iodicnis  in  a  bookcase.     All 
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books  and  periodicals  are  carefully  read  in  advance  with  specinl 
reference  to  their  character,  language,  interest,  value,  and 
strictly  nonsectarian  nature.  Books  are  exchanged  weekly  and 
children's  opinions  of  books  are  recorded.  Libraries  are  ex- 
changed about  every  3  months.  The  purpose  of  the  visitors 
is  to  encourage  good  reading,  home  amusements  and  penny  sav- 
ings and  to  foster  a  wholesome,  happy  home  life.  Games  are 
taught  and  excursions  are  made  under  care  of  the  visitors.  Sav- 
ings are  encouraged  under  the  system  of  the  stamp  savings  so- 
ciety, the  visitors  taking  charge  of  the  money  and  urging  a 
savings  bank  account  when  a  sufficient  sum  is  collected.  The 
total  savings  for  the  year  1891-92  were  |676.58.  The  visitors  hold 
a  monthly  conference  where  reports  are  read  and  experiences 
compared.  One  salaried  assistant  is  employed  as  clerk  and  libra- 
rian at  the  office  of  the  society.  1360  volumes  were  in  circula- 
tion in  1899. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  society  for  organizing  charity.  The  home 
library  work  of  the  society  was  begun  in  1898  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  private  contributions.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  general  manager  and  3  members 
of  the  Providence  society  for  organizing  charity,  the  librarian  of 
Providence  public  library,  the  librarian  of  Providence  Athenaeum 
and  a  member  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae.  8  libra- 
ries are  maintained  during  the  winter  and  are  lent  during  the 
summer  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  vacation  schools.  Many 
books  are  duplicates  lent  by  the  public  library,  where  the  libra- 
ries are  kept  when  not  in  use.  The  work  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  Providence  Sunday  journal,  Mar.  10,  1901. 

The  library  is  a  small  case  made  of  white  wood,  stained  cherry, 
containing  18  books.  It  has  a  glass  door  and  a  lock.  Tlie  key  is 
given  in  charge  of  the  small  boy  or  girl,  at  whose  house  the  case 
is  kept,  and  who  is  proud  to  act  as  librarian.  The  books  have  been 
chosen  to  meet  the  taste  of  boys  and  girls  from  8  to  15  years 
of  age.  Each  case  generally  contains  a  bound  magazine,  besides 
books  of  travel,  history,  adventure,  fairy  tales  and  nature  studies. 
The  young  librarian  feels  very  proud  of  his  trust  and  invites 
several  friends  to  form  a  small  club  to  use  this  library. 

Once  a  week  the  club  meets  to  exchange  books  and  meet  a 
young  woman  supervisor  who  comes  from  another  sphere  of 
action,  from  a  life  where  greater  opportunities  and  greater  re- 
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-sources  have  made  her  able  to  give  to  the  children  an  hour  that 
shall  be  stimulating,  suggestive  and  helpful.  The  clubs  are  pur- 
posely kept  small,  because  a  more  friendly  relation  can  exist  be- 
tween the  children  and  the  supervisor. 

There  is  no  fixed  routine  as  to  what  the  club  shall  do,  though 
at  all  the  clubs  the  books,  of  course,  are  centers  of  interest.  A 
social  hour  is  passed.  Games  are  played  which  add  a  new  ele- 
ment to  the  home.  The  club  hour  furnishes  a  good  time  which 
all  its  members  can  enjoy  within  a  home  where  the  hand  to 
hand  struggle  for  existence  has  kept  out  other  amusement.  The 
little,  narrow  unpaved  street,  with  no  sidewalks,  the  row  after 
TOW  of  monotonous  tenement  houses,  the  buzz  and  hum  of  the 
nearby  factory,  the  occasional  startling  shriek  of  a  locomotive, 
the  muddy  yards,  the  vacant  lots  filled  with  the  refuse  of  the 
neighborhood — these  are  shut  out  for  a  while;  and,  gathered 
about  the  kitchen  table,  is  an  eager  little  group,  full  of  childish 
interest  and  anticipation.  It  has  been  found  advisable  this  year 
to  have  a  paid  head  visitor  who  shall  start  all  the  clubs,  and 
"then  give  them  over  to  voluntary  visitors. 

Albany  N.  Y.  In  1892  home  library  work  was  begun  in 
Albany  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  state  library  school 
aided  by  a  few  friends  in  the  city.  In  order  to  extend  the  work 
it  was  organized  in  1894  as  a  committee  of  the  Woman's  auxiliary 
board  of  the  Albany  city  tract  and  missionary  society.  Each  lib- 
>rary  of  18  books  contains  one  book  of  fairy  stories,  at  least  one  his- 
tory and  book  of  travel  and  one  animal  book.  Only  best  editions 
.are  bought  and  the  books  are  not  permanently  covered.  Two 
children's  periodicals  are  subscribed  for  each  year  for  each  group. 
The  children  choose  some  hero  whose  name  is  given  to  the  group. 
To  illustrate  the  attempt  at  educational  work  the  Columbus 
group  may  be  taken  as  an  example  and  the  following  description 
is  taken  from  an  address  made  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Fairchild  in  1896 
before  the  Xew  Y^ork  library  association  and  the  New  Y'ork 
library  club. 

There  is  a  badge  consisting  of  a  bronze  medal  with  the  head 
of  Columbus,  fastened  with  a  knot  of  red,  white,  and  blue  rib- 
bon. The  rule  of  the  group  is  the  rule  of  the  majority;  e.  g. 
when  games  are  to  be  played  a  vote  is  taken  and  all  are  expected 
to  enter  heartily  into  the  one  chosen  by  the  majority.  By  con- 
stant application  of  this  plan  and  the  discussion  which  it  in- 
volves, those  children  have  come  to  understand  pretty  well  the 
nature  of  a  vote.    There  is  a  child's  life  of  Columbus  and  a  scrap- 
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book  containing  pictures  of  liini.  The  Columbus  gioup  aie  ap- 
propriately discoverers,  and  as  tbey  have  set  out  to  find  out 
everything  possible  about  their  own  city,  once  a  month  the  group 
go  out  together  for  a  long  walk.  They  have  visited  the  capitol, 
geological  hall,  city  hall,  the  Schuyler  mansion,  etc.  Every  week 
10  minutes  are  spent  in  studying  the  city,  the  name  and  location 
of  the  streets,  the  city  buildings,  the  government  of  the  city,  its 
history  and  antiquities,  the  cleanliness  of  the  city,  etc.  Many 
problems  of  city  government  which  are  taking  the  attention  of 
the  best  minds  today  can  be  studied  in  simple  form  here.  And 
this  is  real  study.  It  is  simple  and  elementary,  but  not  hap- 
hazard, and  what  they  get  is  definite  and  organized.  It  is  not 
merely  amusement,  though  they  are  interested  and  take  hold 
heartily.  A  simple  statement  of  each  lesson  is  duplicated  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  childi-en.  These  will  be  combined  into 
a  handbook  useful  for  all  cliildren  in  the  city  and  suggestive  for 
other  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  books,  which  are  often  read  by  parents,, 
brothers  and  sisters,  small  framed  pictures  and  games  have  been 
lent  for  home  use.    13  libraries  were  in  circulation  during  1900. 

New  York  public  library.  The  traveling  library  dixisiou  of  the 
circulating  department  maintained  18  home  libraries  in  1!I00. 
One  of  the  statt'  thus  describes  the  work: 

While  the  home  libraries  are  largely  in  the  tenement  district, 
they  may  be  sent  wherever  a  branch  of  the  public  library  is  not 
accessible.  The  home  library  hour  given  by  visitors  to  story 
telling  and  distribution  of  books  proves  a  pleasure  not  only  to 
members  of  the  circle  but  frequently  to  other  members  of  the 
families.  A  cluster  of  home  libraries  has  in  several  neighbor- 
hoods led  to  opening  a  center  for  distribution  in  an  industrial 
school  or  model  tenement,  where  a  hundred  books  may  be  given 
out  in  an  afternoon.  The  preference  is  given  to  the  home 
library  as  giving  opportunity  for  personal  work.  >>everal  volun- 
teer visitors  have  helped  the  staff  in  caring  for  these  places. 

The  home  library  case  is  a  box  about  1  ft  .square  on  the 
face  and  0  in.  deep.  It  has  a  shelf  near  the  top  for 
magazines,  pencils,  application  slips,  etc.  Since  the  shelf  does 
not  run  quite  across,  a  space  of  3  inches  is  left  full  hight 
for  larger  books.  The  door  is  fitted  with  glass  and  a  lock  and 
key.  A  stout  leather  handle  is  riveted  to  the  top  for  transjior- 
tation.  For  a  larger  number  of  books,  a  case  twice  as  large 
and  having  two  9  in.  shelves  is  sometimes  furnished  but  in  general 
no  provision  is  made  for  storage. 
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Brooklyn  N.  Y.  The  Pratt  institute  free  librai'T,  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  and  the  Children's  aid  society  cooperate  in  home 
library  work.  Books  for  this  purpose  are  lent  to  the  rhildren's 
aid  society  by  the  Pratt  institute  free  library,  while  the  public 
library  has  travelinji-  libraries  for  use  as  neighboi'hood  libraries 
for  children. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  library  club,  i  home  libraries  selected  and  lent 
by  the  Buffalo  i»ublic  library  are  now  in  use  under  supervision  of 
leaders  chosen  by  the  library  club. 

Syracuse  N.  Y.  The  home  library  work  is  done  by  the  central 
Xew  York  branch  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae  in 
cooperation  with  the  children's  department  of  the  vSyracuse  pub- 
lic library.  11  libraries  of  about  24  books  each  are  sent  out 
from  the  library  under  charge  of  leaders  authorized  by  the 
A.  C.  A.  Leaders  send  weekly  reports  of  circulation  to  the  pub- 
lic library.  Lists  of  names  of  the  members  of  the  home  library 
groups  are  kept  at  the  library,  as  children  are  not  encouraged 
to  take  books  from  both  the  home  library  and  the  public  library. 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburg  Pa.  Home  library  work  was 
begun  in  l>!i^  with  a  gift  of  4  libraries,  to  which  20  have  since 
been  added.  The  work  is  described  as  follows  in  the  report  of 
the  library  for  1898. 

>>'2T)  purchases  a  small  bookcase  of  white  wood,  stained  cherry, 
with  glass  doors  and  a  lock,  covers  the  price  of  17  books  and 
a  year's  subscription  to  St  Xicholas,  Youth's  companion,  and  a 
child's  news])ai)er.  It  is  no  small  task  to  select  17  good  books 
for  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  with  varied  tastes; 
vet  as  each  library  must  be  different  from  the  others,  and  must 
represent  tlie  best  of  juvenile  literature,  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  spent  in  the  selection,  according  to  the  following  principles: 

1  The  best  children's  litcM-ature,  in  the  most  attractive  edi- 
tions, should  be  provided. 

2  The  books  should  be  strictly  nonsectariau. 

.*i  There  should  be  a  certain  number  of  books  for  boys  only, 
the  same  iiumbor  for  girls,  several  which  both  will  road,  and 
one  for  the  mothers. 

The  oi'g;ini/.;it  ion  of  a  gi-oiip  depends  largely  on  tlie  part  of 
the  city  in  wliicli  ii  is  to  lie  siaile<l.  Names  of  bright  children 
who  will  nijike  reliable  libraiians  are  suggested  by  cUu'gymen, 
;ind  :i  group  is  started  as  soon  as  a  volnnteer  \isiior  is  found. 
A   case  is  placed   in   the   lionie  (d'  an  enl  husiasl  ic  little  lihiaiian 
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who  is  asked  to  invite  9  of  her  special  friends,  boys  and  giils^ 
to  meet  about  the  bookcase.  On  the  day  appointed  one  of  The 
children's  librarians  from  the  central  library,  or  more  often  a 
volunteer  visitor,  meets  the  group  and  makes  the  hour  pass^ 
so  pleasantly  that  the  children  are  eager  for  the  next  meeting. 
The  books  are  given  out,  and  the  case  is  then  locked  and  not 
opened  till  the  following  week.  -  When  the  children  have  read 
all  the  books,  the  case  is  exchanged  for  another,  and  after  being 
cleaned  and  the  books  freshened,  it  passes  on  to  another  group. 

The  group  work  admits  of  indefinite  expansion,  according  tO' 
the  calls  the  children  make  on  the  visitor,  or  the  visitor's  ability 
to  draw  them  out.  For  successful  work  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
terest the  mothers  also.  The  meetings  are  weekly,  for  an  hour 
or  longer,  during  which  games,  such  as  authors  and  dissected 
pictures,  are  popular.  The  visitor  reads,  talks  and  plays  with- 
the  children,  and  draws  them  on  to  talk  of  the  books  they  have 
read  and  encourages  them  to  read  more.  The  reports  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  volunteer  visitors  at  the  central  library- 
are  most  encouraging.  These  monthly  meetings  give  the  work 
a  unity,  and  the  discussion  and  exchange  of  experiences  solve 
many  difficulties.  It  also  keeps  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  visi- 
tors. 

In  order  to  keep  the  children  in  touch  with  each  other,  we 
have  formed  the  groups  into  one  organized  body,  called  the 
"  Carnegie  home  library  league."  Each  member  wears  a  badge 
— an  open  book  of  white  metal,  silver  plated,  with  the  name  of 
the  league  inscribed  across  its  pages.  The  little  leaguer  feels 
a  pride  in  his  group,  and  the  badge  causes  a  feeling  of  good 
fellowship  toward  the  members  of  other  groups. 

An  attractive  picture  bulletin  illustrating  the  books  is  sent 
with  each  library.  One  of  the  libraries  is  a  special  collection 
on  birds. 

Chicago  (111.)  bureau  of  charities.  About  14  home  libraries  of 
20  books  each  circulate  in  The  West  side  district.  A  visitor  meets 
each  group  of  children  weekly  at  the  home  of  the  child  librarian 
for  an  hour  of  reading  and  playing  games.  Mounted  pictures  and 
games  are  sent  with  some  of  the  libraries.  The  children  are  en- 
couraged to  save  their  money  by  the  penny  savings  system. 

Chicago  (111.)  library  club.  A  home  library  commiTtee  appointed 
by  the  club  maintains  4  home  libraries  in  poor  parts  of  the  city. 
Each  group  of  children  numbers  about  30. 
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Helena  (Mont.)  public  library.  The  acting  librarian  says  of  the 
home  libraries: 

Our  work  here  is  only  a  beginning.  We  have  just  2  circle 
libraries  of  20  volumes  each.  The  money  for  one  of  these  was 
raised  by  a  lady  interested  in  the  work.  The  circle  which  was 
benefited  by  this  library,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  friend, 
raised  the  money  for  the  second  library.  The  two  have  been  in 
use  in  the  most  neglected  portions  of  the  city. 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES  IX  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

CANADA 

McGill  university,  Department  of  traveling  libraries.  With  funds 
contributed  by  the  family  of  the  late  Hugh  McLennan,  McGill 
university  established  in  1900  a  system  of  traveling  libraries  for 
circulation  in  Canada.  The  contiolling  board  includes  the  chair- 
man of  the  university  board  of  governors,  one  representative  fel- 
low, the  university  librarian  and  one  member  of  the  family  pro- 
viding the  funds.  $1000  is  given  annually  for  the  support  of  the 
system.  On  payment  of  a  fee  of  f3  traveling  libraries  are  lent 
for  three  months  to 

1)  country  schools  on  application  of  the  principal  and  guaranty 
of  the  secretary,  treasurer  of  school  commissioners  or  trustees  of 
the  district; 

2)  public  libraries  on  application  of  the  governing  body  and 
guaranty  of  its  chairman; 

3)  reading  or  literary  clubs  on  application  of  the  secretary  and 
guaranty  of  an  owner  of  real  estate  worth  .f!200; 

4)  communities  having  no  public  library  on  application  of  resi- 
dents and  on  the  guaranty  of  an  owner  of  real  estate  worth  $200. 

Of  the  18  libraries  available.  2  are  collections  of  children's 
books.  1  contains  29  volumes  on  the  Victorian  era  and  1  is 
a  library  of  21  volumes  on  Canadian  literature  and  history.  The 
other  libraries  are  for  general  reading  and  contain  3'Sfc  fiction. 
Special  subject  libraries  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

W^ith  traveling  libraries  lent  to  schools  are  sent  2  large 
framed  photographs  of  pictures  by  great  masters,  and  these  may 
be  kept  a  year.  Lantera  slides  and  illustrated  lectures  also  are 
lent.  Books  are  sent  in  cases  made  of  stained  i)ine  or  bass  wood, 
22x18x12  in.   with   cdver  screwed  on.     2  light  cleats  are  nailed 
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inside  for  sn])iK)rt  of  the  shelf  when  the  box  is  used  as  a 
bookcase.  In  1900,  10  libraries  were  sent  to  0  towns  having 
few  library  privileges  and  ranging  in  latitude  from  Alberta  in  the 
west  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  east. 

Ontario  traveling  libraries.  In  the  piovince  of  Ontario,  Alfred 
Fitzpatrick  of  Nairn  Center  has  begun  to  establish  *'  reading 
camps  "■  and  to  develop  a  system  of  traveling  libraries  among  the 
stations  of  the  great  lumber  companies.  The  work  began  in  Sep- 
tember 1900,  when  the  Little  Current  public  library,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  lumbering  region,  asked  permission  from  the  minister  of 
education  to  send  small  branch  libraries  to  lumber  camps  in  its 
vicinity.  The  request  having  been  granted,  circulars  were  for- 
warded to  the  leading  lumber-  firms  of  the  province,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  "  a  traveling  library  commission  be  appointed 
and  a  sum  of  moiu-y  a])ppopriated  by  the  Ontario  government  with 
which  to  puichase  books  of  the  most  approved  literature;  and 
that  in  the  meantime,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  present  needs,  all 
public  library  boards  be  allowed  the  ])rivilege  of  sending  small 
collections  of  books  into  the  (•aiu|)s.""  The  pi-oposal  met  with 
general  ajtproval  and  the  department  of  education  gave  its  sup- 
port to  the  system.  The  work  has  so  far  been  mainly  experi- 
mental and  is  regarded  only  as  the  beginning  of  a  ])r()vincial  sys- 
tem of  traveling  libraries  to  be  controlled  by  the  dei»artnu'nt  of 
education. 

As  a  beginning,  libraries  were  established  in  3  lumber 
camps.  In  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  L'lhranj  c.rtensiou  'm  On- 
tario: trarcUiig  Uh'arics  and  reading  camps,  Mr  Fitzpatrick  says: 

Branch  libraries  in  French  and  English  from  the  Nairn  Center 
public  library  have  been  placed  in  these  reading  camjts.  One  of 
the  McGill  university  traveling  libraries  will  be  circulated  in  the 
Victoria  Harbor  Co.'s  camp  no.  2.  Several  weekly  and  daily 
papers,  including  La  presse,  one  of  the  leading  dailies  in  the 
French  language,  have  been  subscribed  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  reading  shanties.  Many  illustrated  magazines  have  been  re- 
ceived from  friends.  One-syllable  editions  of  Bohinson  Crusoe, 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  and  Pilgrim's  progress  are  being  given 
those  who  can  not  read,  and  they  are  being  urged  to  improve  their 
spare  moments,  and  ask  help  from  the  nearest  neighbor.  The 
principle  of  mutual  help  is  being  encouraged.  If  the  funds  will 
warrant  it,  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  men  who,  being  unable 
to  read  or  write  the  English  language,  will  in  the  course  of  the 
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winter  acquire  either  art.  Branch  libraries  are  also  being  circu- 
lated in  a  few  camps  where  there  are  no  reading  rooms.  In  this 
way  nearly  6(K)  men  in  this  vicinity  will  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  public  library,  and  in  3  of  the  camps  those  whose  ele- 
mentary education  was  neglected  will  have  an  opportunity  of  im- 
proving it.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  building  for 
this  purpose,  the  shanties  in  question  are  built  of  different  sizes. 
One  is  divided  by  a  partition,  thus  separating  it  into  2  rooms, 
one  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  smoking  room  with  games,  the  other 
that  of  a  reading  and  study  room.  The  partition  is  put  up  in  sec- 
tions easily  removable,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  thrown  into  one 
large  room,  in  the  event  of  its  being  required  for  a  religious  ser- 
vice, social  concert  or  lecture. 

The  pamphlet  contains  also  views  of  the  reading  camps  and  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  commendation  and  gratitude. 

British  Columbia,  Library  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Since  1898 
the  government  of  British  Columbia  has  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  traveling  libraries  sent  out  from  tlie  provincial 
library  at  Mctoria.  Any  number  of  residents  over  21  years  of 
age  may  borrow  a  library  for  3  months  after  agreeing  to  pay 
transjHirtation.  jnovide  a  suitable  place  for  the  library,  select  a 
librarian,  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  books  and,  after  3 
months,  forward  the  libraiy  to  an  address  given  by  the  provincial 
librarian.  The  first  applicants  from  a  community  must  pay  .|6 
for  the  cedar  bookcase  and  crate  but  no  community  is  required 
to  })ay  for  more  than  one  bookcase.  The  libraries  are  general  in 
<haracttM'  but  contain  a  large  proportion  of  works  on  agriculture, 
mining,  forestry,  etc.  Finding  lists  of  21  libraries  of  about  100 
volumes  each  have  been  jirinted.  In  1900,  24  libraries  were  sent 
to  22  small  places.  Transportation  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
i(»ad  is  free  of  charge. 

Aberdeen  association.  Though  this  organization  collects  books 
and  magazines  to  give  away  in  remote  country  districts  instead  of 
sending  traveling  libraries,  the  character  of  the  work  is  so  similar 
that  we  include  the  following  description  based  on  a  iiaiici',  by 
Miss  K.  K.  Laidlaw,  secretary  of  the  :>r()ntreal  Englisli  branch, 
i-ead  at  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  in  Montreal  1900.  and  ]»ublishe(l 
in  Lihrari/  joitniaL  August  1900. 

'rill-  object  of  Ihc  Alierib'cii  association  is  in  ciillei  I  gdod  and 
;>!liarii\c  |i('i-io(lirals  :iiid  (illier  litei-atuie.  and  lo  disl  lilui  le  it   in 
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montlily  parcels  to  settlers  v>'bo  apply  for  it  from  outlying  parts- 
of  Canada, 

1  To  those  whose  homes  are  so  situated  geographically  that  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  literature; 

2  To  those  who  from  financial  circumstances  might  not  be  able 
to  buy  it; 

3  To  those  who  from  want  of  interest  might  leave  themselves- 
and  their  children  without  good  reading  matter. 

The  association  is  strictly  undenominational,  and  rigidly  avoids 
any  semblance  of  religious  or  political  bias,  and  send>s  out  sucli 
literature  as  suits  the  religion,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tastes 
of  the  readers.  The  postage,  as  the  work  grew,  became  a  serious 
matter,  and  though  generous  subscriptions  made  the  outlay  possi- 
ble for  a  time,  a  very  great  relief  was  felt  when  the  postmaster 
general  saw  his  way  to  allovving  the  free  carriage  of  Aberdeen 
association  matter.  The  sources  of  supply  are  not  confined  to 
Canada  alone,  Lady  Aberdeen  having  created  much  interest  in 
its  behalf  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  London  (Eng.)  branch 
has  as  its  president,  Lady  Dufferin,  and  as  its  secretary,  Mrs  Gor- 
don, of  Ellon.  Last  year  86  cases  were  received  from  Great 
Britain,  consisting  roughly  of  25,000  books,  23,000  magazines,  25,- 
000  illustrated  papers,  etc.  These  were  handled  at  the.central- 
oflfice  in  Ottawa  and  distributed  in  154  cases  to  the  various 
branches.  The  mailing  list  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  Hamilton, 
October  1899,  consisted  of  1900  monthly  parcels  sent  to  520  post- 
offices  for  9  months  in  the  year.  This  made  the  output  20,000 
parcels,  averaging  nearly  5  pounds  each,  and  reaching  more  than 
8000  people. 

Lady  Aberdeen  has  also  organized  in  London  a  scheme  of  col- 
lection from  newspaper  offices,  etc.,  in  whose  editorial  rooms 
boxes  labeled  "  For  the  Aberdeen  association ''  are  placed  and 
called  for  by  monthly  vans,  notification  of  whose  arrival  is  duly 
sent.  In  this  way  many  books  sent  for  review  find  their  way  to  the 
far  off  homes  in  the  northv>-est,  there  to  bring  a  savor  of  new  life 
to  the  snow-bound  pioneers,  who  are  laying  the  foundations  of 
civilization  for  us  and  our  children,  and  to  whom  surely  our  sym- 
pathy for  loneliness  and  patient  working  and  waiting  must  of 
necessity  go  forth. 

For  the  children  we  have  an  especial  care,  all  bright  pictures 
and  books  being  carefully  gathered  and  branch  membership  fees 
devoted  to  buying  new  literature,  specially  at  Christmas 
time,  when  we  try  to  send  them  books  to  keep.  Lady  Aberdeen's 
thoughtfulness  in  sending  out  paint  boxes  and  colored  chalks 
proved  a  joy,  not  only  to  the  little  ones,  but  to  many  a  bachelor  in 
his  little  shack.  Flower  seeds  are  sent  out  to  brighten  the  little 
door  yards,  and  an  essay  competition  on  a  given  subject  (witb 
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liberal  prizes)  has  had  good  results.  It  may  amuse  you  to  heai" 
that  one  prize  bought  a  pig  for  an  enterprising  v^oman. 

The  better  known  the  work  of  this  association  the  more  cordial 
the  support  it  receives  from  the  public;  and  no  better  criterion 
of  the  results  can  be  given  you  than  those  contained  in  the  re- 
quests for  literature  and  the  settlers  letters.  Among  the  requests- 
sent  in  w^e  may  quote  a  few  examples: 

Farmer's  wife,  methodist.  Wants  love  stories  and  detective 
works. 

School  teacher.  Wants  good  solid  reading,  good  novels,  chil- 
dren's literature  for  distribution,  and  scientific  reading  for  self. 

Farm  hand,  catholic  boy.  Wants  Uncle  Tonics  cahin  and  Little 
Lord  Fauntlero!/. 

Farmer's  wife,  presbyterian,  wath  10  children.  Wants  music,, 
school  books,  story  books,  instruction  in  dancing,  grace  of  deport- 
ment and  carriage,  fancy  work,  late  fashions,  evening  amuse- 
ments and  entertainments. 

Manager  of  lumber  camp.  Wants  historical  works  and  scien- 
tific literature  for  himself,  and  miscellaneous  French  and  English 
for  camps. 

Roman  catholic  Indian  teacher.  Wants  magazines,  pictorials^ 
and  flute  music. 

Lutheran  farmer.  Wants  anything  interesting  and  instructive.. 
Reads  English,  French  and  German. 

Carpenter,  widower  with  8  children;  Joseph,  consumptive. 
Wants  religious  and  moral,  and  easily  read  books,  specially  foi^ 
Joseph. 

ENGLAND 

Oxford  university.  The  following  account  of  the  libraries  sent 
out  since  1885  is  reprinted  from  an  official  circular. 

Traveling  libraries  are  issued  by  the  delegates  in  connection 
with  courses  of  Oxford  university  extension  lectures,  and  are 
packed  in  strong  wooden  boxes  measuring  24  x  18  x  7^  in.  Each 
of  the  boxes,  which  are  lined  with  leather  and  fitted  with  a  sliding 
shelf,  serves  as  a  bookcase  during  the  course  of  lectures.  The 
boxes  have  hinged  lids,  which  are  fastened  by  studs  and  screw- 
nuts. 

The  traveling  libraries  are  issued  at  no  extra  charge,  beyond 
that  of  carriage  by  goods  train  to  and  from  the  university  ex- 
tension office,  Oxford,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1  The  books  are  deposited  in  the  responsible  care  of  the  local 
committee  which  is  acting  in  concert  with  the  university,  for  the 
term  during  which  Oxford  lectures  are  being  delivered. 

2  The  books  are  intended  for  the  free  use  of  students  attending 
the  lectures. 

o  A  record  of  the  weekly  circnlation  of  each  voliniic  must  be 
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kept  by  a  Rieml)er  of  the  local  conmiittee,  or  its  representative, 
oil  the  printed  foriii  jjrovided  for  that  purpose.  It  is  t>uggested 
that  each  vohiine  should  be  issued  for.l  week  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  lecture,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  week,  the 
borrower  should  be  permitted  to  renew  his  loan  if  no  other  apjili- 
caition  has  been  made  for  the  volume.  At  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  circulation  form  is  to  be  returned  with  the  travelinj;  lil)rary 
to  Oxford. 

4  If  a  volume  is  defaced  or  lost,  the  volume  must  be  paid  for. 
If  one  volume  of  a  set  is  lost,  the  st^t  must  be  replaced.  Each 
Tolume  is  stamped  as  the  property  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

5  On  the  issue  of  each  library,  an  invoice  in  the  fornii  of  a 
I'^ceipt  is  posted  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  committee;  this 
invoice,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  books  entered  uivon  it, 
must  be  signed  by  the  local  secretary,  and  sent  ait  oiuv  to  the 
university  extension  office,  Oxford. 

0  The  date  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  library,  which  is  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  conclusion  of  the  course  of  lectures,  is  noti- 
fied on  the  circulation  form.  On  returning  the  library  to  Oxford, 
carriage  by  goods  train  must  be  ]»re])ai(l  and  the  address  card 
reversed. 

Some  centers,  which  have  tried  both  plans,  tind  it  best  to  keep 
the  library  in  a  central  room  for  refci-ence.  Students  meet 
there,  at  certain  times  every  day,  ami  discuss  their  difficulties. 
It  is  imiiontant  not  to  keep  the  library  in  a  room  which  is  in  any 
way  identified  wnth  a  sectarian  institution.  In  centers  where 
the  books  are  distributt^d  after  each  le(  ture,  a  list  should  be 
printed  of  all  the  books  in  the  library.  A  copy  of  this  list  should 
be  given  to  all  the  students  attending  the  classes.  It  is  proper  that 
these  students  should  have  the  first  claim  on  the  books.  A  local 
committee  should  aim  at  forming  a  pernnanent  reference  library 
for  students.  Residents  will  often  be  glad  to  supplement  the 
traveling  libraries  by  lending  books  from  their  own  libraries  for 
the  use  of  students  during  the  course. 

The  traveling  libraries  are  intended  to  enconrage  students  to 
buy  and  read  the  books  recommended  by  the  lecturer.  Some- 
times the  libraries  are  kept  in  the  shop  of  a  local  bookseller,  who 
undertakes  to  issue  the  book's  to  students  at  certain  times.  Some 
local  committees  ask  their  booksellers  to  keep,  just  before  and 
during  the  course,  a  stock  of  the  textbooks  recommended  to  the 
students.  Some  free  and  subscripticm  libraries  have  also  pro- 
vided a  university  extension  table  during  a  cour.«e;  such  a  table 
•should  contain  the  books  recommended  in  the  syllabus. 

Extra  libiaries  can  be  obtained  for  the  course  on  payment  of 
an  additional  fee. 

In  1000,  128  libraries  were  sent  to  extension  centers. 
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Cambridge  university.  Fullowing  a.  plan  similar  to  that  of  Ox- 
ford the  University  of  Cambridge  sends  traveling  libraries  to  its 
extension  centers.  The  system  is  described  as  follows  in  a  uni- 
versity bulletin. 

A  traveling  library  consisting  of  1  copy  of  each  of  the  text- 
books and  of  most  of  the  booksi  of  reference  mentioned  in  the 
lecturer's  syllabus  is  provided  by  the  syndicate  for  each  course  of 
lectures  and  the  subscription  is  covered  by  the  inclusive  fee 
charged  for  the  course.  The  library  is  lent  distinctly  for  purpos-es 
of  reference,  but  additional  copies  of  certain  of  the  books  sup- 
plied to  the  center  may,  in  some  cases,  be  obtained  from  the 
syndicate  for  loan  purposes  on  payment  of  Is  a  volume  for  3 
mouths.  These  may  be  circulated  among  the  students.  The 
following  regulations  must  be  strictly  observed: 

1  There  shall  be  in  every  center  a  responsible  librarian  ap- 
proved by  the  syndicate  who  shall  undertake  the  management, 
saie  custody,  and  prompt  return  of  the  books. 

2  The  books  shall  be  kept  in  a  central  place,  so  that  they  can 
be  consulted  by  the  students  without  being  removed.  The 
authorities  of  the  free  library  or  local  museum  are  often  willing 
to  provide  a  room  where  the  books  may  be  placed  and  consulted. 

3  The  center  shall  pay  the  carriage  of  the  books  both  ways. 

4  The  books  shall  be  returned  to  isyndicate  buildings  immedi- 
ately after  the  examination  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 

Victoria  university  (Manchester).  In  connection  with  its  uni- 
versity extension  lectures,  traveling  llbrai*ies  are  lent  to  centers 
under  the  following  rules: 

The  libraries  are  the  property  of  the  university,  and  are  placed 
by  them  in  the  hands  of  the  local  committees,  who  are  held  respon- 
sible for  their  care,  and  are  required  to  replace  any  volume  or 
volumes  that  may  be  damaged  or  lost  while  the  books  are  in  their 
charge. 

The  fee  for  the  loan  of  each  ordinar}-  library  is  1  guinea, 
but  wlien  the  number  of  volumes  reijuired  is  exceptionally  large, 
a  suitable  multiiile  of  this  fee  is  charged.  The  local  committee 
are  further  r('(|iiii<Mi  to  p.iy  tlie  cost  of  carriage  from  the  uiiivei'- 
sity. 

Til-  hooks  are  intended  for  the  fi-#e  use  of  .students  attending 
the  lectures,  preference  being  given  to  those  who  aie  regular 
members  of  the  class. 

A  I'ecord  of  the  wvelcly  circulation  of  each  volinne  must  be 
kept  1»\  ii  liieilll»i-l'  of  the  htc;il  committee.  <ir  its  repi  csellta  I  ive, 
(Ml  the  printed  form  jtrovided  for  the  purpose.  Ii  is  siiggH'sted 
that  each   volume  should   be  issued  for   1   week,  at   the  conclu- 
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<sion  of  each  lecture,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  week,  the 
boirrower  should  be  permitted  to  renew  his  loan  if  no  other  appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  the  volume.  At  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  circulation  form  is  to  be  returned  with  the  traveling  librar-y 
to  the  universitv. 

Libraries  must,  as  a  rule,  be  returned  to  the  university  within 
T  days  of  the  examination;  or,  if  no  examination  is  held, 
within  14  days  of  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  They  may,  how- 
ever, if  not  required  for  other  centeris.  be  borrowed  from  the  uni- 
versity, for  3  months  before  or  after  the  course,  on  payment 
■of  an  additional  fee. 

London,  National  liberal  club.  The  club  lends  "village  libraries," 
containing  50  or  GO  volumes  on  history,  politics,  biography  and 
standard  novels,  packed  on  shelves  in  strong,  iron-bound  boxes 
covered  with  canvas.  Each  box  has  a  catalogue  and  a  num- 
ber of  liberal  leaflets  for  distribution.  The  libraries  are  lent  for 
o  months  and  the  books  are  circulated  under  rules  imposed  by 
the  person  in  charge.  No  fee  is  required  by  the  National  liberal 
club  for  the  library,  but  the  village  librarian  may  exact  from 
borrowers  a  fee  of  a  halfpenny  a  volume  as  a  recompense  for 
his  work.  The  person  to  whom  the  library  is  sent  is  responsible 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  books. 

London,  Review  of  reviews.  From  the  circulating  library  of 
the  Revieic  of  revieics,  traveling  libraries  are  sent  to  remote  vil- 
lages in  England  and  Wales.  The  work  began  in  1894  and  was 
suggested  by  requests  from  country  people  for  advice  about  the 
choice  of  books  and  editions.  12  general  libraries  of  40  volumes 
each  are  available  and  each  library  is  duplicated  several  times. 
On  payment  of  £6  a  year  a  community  may  borrow  a  traveling 
library  every  3  months.  Each  library  is  catalogued  and  sent 
in  a  painted  wooden  box  which  has  a  clamp  and  a  lock. 

DENMARK 

The  state  committee  for  advancing  the  interest  of  popular 
libraries,  in  addition  to  granting  subsidies  to  public  libraries, 
has  established  a  number  of  traveling  libraries  of  from  36  to  50 
volumes  each.  The  libraries  are  lent  without  charge  for  6 
months  to  small  and  newly  organized  libraries  in  country  dis- 
ricts.  Each  library  is  accompanied  by  printed  catalogues  and 
a  simple  charging  system,  and  is  sent  in  a  bookcase  having  2 
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shelves,  2  doors,  lock  and  iron  handle.     Translated  from  A.  8. 
Steenberg,  Folkebogsamlinger,  deres  historie  og  imlretning,  1900 

AUSTRALIA 

Public  library  of  New  South  Wales.  The  traveling  libraries 
sent  out  from  the  public  library  of  New  South  Wales  at  Sydney 
are  supported  by  the  state  and  lent  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

Books  will  be  lent  only  to  trustees  or  committees  of  free 
libraries,  schools  of  arts,  literary  associations,  mechanics  insti- 
tutes, libraries  of  municipalities,  or  recognized  groups  of 
students,  that  are  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Sydney. 

All  books  authorized  to  be  lent  under  these  conditions  are 
bound  in  good  strong  binding,  placed  in  boxes  constructed  of 
nearly  uniform  size  numbered  from  1  to  103.  Each  box  con- 
tains 40  to  100  volumes,  according  to  its  catalogue,  in  which 
aio  alteration  can  be  made.  The  period  of  loan  shall  be  4 
months. 

Printed  catalogues  of  the  contents  of  each  box,  stating  the 
value  of  each  book,  together  with  forms  of  applicaiions  for 
loans,  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge,  on  application  being 
made  to  the  principal  librarian. 

Trustees  or  committees  of  country  libraries,  etc.,  wishing  to 
obtain  boxes  of  books  on  loan,  must  make  application  in  writ- 
ing, to  be  accompanied  by  an  undertaking  in  the  form  approved 
by  the  trustees  of  the  public  library  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
indemnify  them  against  loss. 

Borrowers  in  their  applications  must  give  a  full  description 
of  the  library,  room,  or  building  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
posit the  books.  They  must  also  submit,  for  approval  of  the 
trustees,  the  special  conditions  or  regulations  under  which  it 
is  proposed  to  lend  any  books  so  obtained  from  the  trustees, 
who  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  refusing  any  applicatiorh. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  loan  of  any  box  of  books  to 
cover  the  cost  of  railway  freight  and  packing,  but  the  borrower 
is  expected  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  cartage  at  his  end, 
when  near  a  railway  station  or  seaport.  No  receipt  will  be 
given  for  any  books  returned  until  they  have  been  collated  and 
an  adjustment  made  for  any  loss  or  damage  1li;it  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

In  order  to  assist  any  circle  of  students  attending  a  course 
of  university  extension  lectures,  or  studying  some  subjects 
needing  books  that  can  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  a  special  col- 
lection of  12  to  50  books,  as  selected  by  the  class  of  students, 
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will  be  made  up  aud  sent  on  loan,  wheuevei'  practicable.  Timely 
application  must  be  made  for  any  such  special  box  of  books, 
accompanied  by  a  guaranty  of  fair  usage  and  safe  return. 

Each  library  is  general  in  character  and  contains  about  o"^ 
standard  fiction.  Special  libraries  for  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  miners  were  prepared  but  were  so  little  used  that  they 
have  been  withdrawn.  In  1900,  242  libraries  were  sent  to  128 
small  towns. 

Public  library,  museums,  and  National  gallery  of  Victoria.  The 
oldest  system  of  traveling  libraries  still  in  existence  is  in  ojjera- 
tion  in  Melbourne,  and  is  thus  described  by  E.  La  T.  Armstrong, 
librarian  of  the  public  library. 

The  system  of  traveling  libraries  was  put  into  operation  in 
Victoria  in  May  1860,  the  scheme  having  been  devised  in  April 
1859,  to  help  the  libraries  which  had  already  been  started,  and 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  libraries  throughout  Victoria. 
A  start  was  made  with  20  cases  containing  1000  volumes,  which 
were  lent  to  6  institutes.  At  first  the  circulation  was  confined 
to  localities  near  Melbourne,  but  l)y  the  time  the  tentative  stage 
had  passed  the  era  of  railroad  construction  had  begun.  As  each 
line  of  railway  was  opened  demands  came  for  loans,  at  flrs.t  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  and  afterward,  as  the  local  collec- 
tions increased,  to  afford  a  lluctuating  su])plement.  This  has 
been  the  invariable  history  of  the  circulation  of  the  traveling 
library  system  in  this  state.  One  library  IGO  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne has  borrowed  132  cases,  another  130  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne, 115  cases. 

New  cases  of  books  were  added  from  time  to  time  as  funds 
permitted  till  1893.  From  then  till  July  1900,  no  money  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  to  make  further  additions. 
For  the  service  of  the  current  financial  year  £500  was  made  avail- 
able, and  1977  volumes  have  already  been  add(^d.  All  the  con- 
tents of  the  cases  not  lent  were  overhauled,  and  out  of  date  books 
discarded.  Additions  were  made  available  for  loan  at  the  end  of 
January.  Since  that  date  applications  have  been  received  from 
21  country  institutes  for  the  loan  of  38  cases,  and  it  is  thought 
that  when  the  new  system  is  brought  more  freely  ujider  notice, 
the  resources  of  this  section  of  the  public  library  will  be  strained 
to  meet  the  demands  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

After  filing  bonds  for  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  the  books, 
trustees  of  free  libraries  and  mechanics  institutes  and  municipal 
councils  mav  borrow  libraries  for  6  months  or  a  vear.     In  mak- 
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ing  application  borrowers  aro  requested  to  ^ive  infurmatioii  as 
follows: 

1  A  brief  description  of  tlie  bnildin*;:  in  wliicli  the  library  is  lo- 

cated, statinji'  whether  it  is  of  brick.  wckkI  or  stone. 

2  The  days  and  hours  during  which  the  library  is  open  to  the 

public. 

3  Whether  books  are  lent  out. 

4  The  estimated  population  served  by  the  library. 

5  The  nature,  if  any,  of  the  agricultural  operations  in  the  dis- 

trict, i.  e.  whether  wheat-growing,  grazing,  stock  breeding, 
dairying,  fruit-growing  (stating  kinds  of  fruit  grown),  or  any 
other  rural   industry. 

6  The  nature  of  the  mining  operations,  if  any,  in  the  district. 

7  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  local  library. 

Transportation  one  way  is  paid  by  the  borrower  but  by  a 
regulation  of  the  Mctoriau  railway  department,  all  libraries  are 
ictiiriK'd  to  Melbourne  free  of  charge.  132  librai'ies  of  about  50 
vohnnes  each  are  now  available,  and  a  nunil)er  of  them  ai'e  special 
subject  libraries  for  circulation  in  mining  and  farming  districts. 

Bookcases  are  made  of  wood,  bound  with  brass  at  each  cor- 
ner, lined  with  green  baize  and  provided  with  strong  handles  at 
the  sidey.  They  are  closed  by  sliding  doors  and  covered  with 
waterproof  tarpaulin  to  protect  them  during  transportation. 
The  first  cases  constructed  were  of  oak  and  cost  £«!  lOs.  Native 
timber  is  now  used  and  the  cost  is  £3   10s  each. 
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Aberdeen      association,       traveling 

library  work,139'-4P. 
Accessioning  books,  55". 
Agiiilar    free    library    society.    New 

Voik.  I  raveling  library  work,  71'. 
Alabiiiiia.  traveling  li1irai'i<'s  in.  Sl'- 

S2^ 
Albany  (N.  Y.»,   home  lilirary   work. 

American  lycenni.  advocates  itiner- 
ant liliraries,  44^ 

.\nierican  seaman's  friend  society, 
traveling  lilirary  work.  14'.  IK^"- 
14'. 

Anna  Ticknor  library  association, 
traveling  library  work.  12r)"-27^. 

Annotation  of  book  lists,   value  of. 

App.iiatns.  traveling.  [)\  2!F. 

Application  book,  02'. 

Application   forms,  .50^-53^. 

Asheville  (X.  C.)  liltrary  associa- 
tion, traveling  library  woi'k.  71)\ 

Aliaiil.i  n;;i.»  woman's  cluii.  ti'av- 
fiing  lilii-ary  work,  SU'-Sl'. 

.Vu(hilion  society  of  Uliode  Island, 
traveling  library   work.  7<i'. 

Australia,  traveling  lihrarics  in.  44", 
145'-47". 

Avery,  Myrlilla.  Summary  of  .New 
York  .and  other  tniveling  library 
systenis,  4;{^-147'\ 

Baltimore,  Fii'st-day  school  com- 
mittee of  yearly  meeting  of 
friemls.  traveling  liiir:iry  work. 
7<r-77-. 

r.allinioir     ind    Oliio    raili'oad.    Irav 
cling    libraries   of.    1  17' -2<i'. 


Barracks,  libraries  for,  9^ 

Beloit  (Wis.)  city  federation  of 
women's  clubs,  traveling  library 
work,  100\ 

Birtwell,  C.  W..  originator  of  home 
liltraries,    130'. 

Blind,  traveling  lil)r;iries  for,  18'- 
10";  nature  of  books  foi-.  19=;  type 
of  books  fen',   19\ 

Boise  (Id.),  .  Woman's  Columbian 
club,  traveling  library  work,  112\ 

Book  cards,  5G'-57^  GV. 

Book  pockets,  50'. 

Book   wagons,  9',  24'. 

Bookcases,  5S'. 

Bookiovers  library,  130'. 

Bookplates,  50*. 

Books,  value  of  annotation.  ,33-'.  43'; 
for  blind.  19';  cliief  factor  in 
evolution  of  i-ace.  4'';  disposition 
of  old.  35^-30';  educative  vs  recre- 
ative. 2o"-i*r;  home  deliverj',  7^; 
intluence  of.  Jf-o^;  before  inven- 
tion of  printing,  3':  list  of  best 
of  year.  33 -34-:  selection.  14''-17\ 
32''-33^  55^;  should  be  ivrr,  5'; 
traveling.  '.',".  27'-2S':  \;ilne  of  in- 
spiration in.  21':  yc;niy  (Militnt.  5^ 
Sec  also  IleaiHng;  'j'ra\cling  li- 
braries. 

Borrowers  of  liliraries.  rules.  ,5(F- 
53=^. 

Boston,  Women's  ednc.iiidn  .issoci- 
ation.  traveling  libi-ary  work.  OS'- 
i;;r. 

Boston  :ind  .\Iliany  r.iibnad.  Ii-av- 
eling   libriiiies   nl,    II  .    I  IT  . 

I'loston  children's  aid  society,  home 
library   wt)rk,   13r-32'. 
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Branches,  object,  7'. 

British  Columljia,  Library  of  tlie 
legislative  assembly,  travfliiiii- 
library  worlv,  139'. 

Brooklyn  public  library,  ti-a\H^ling 
library  worlc.  72";  homo  librnry 
worlv,  IS.")'. 

Brougham,  Lord,  Practical  observa- 
tions on  popular  education,  44^ 

Brown,  Samuel,  promoter  of  itin- 
erant libraries  in  Scotland,  43'. 

Brown,  Rev.  William,  Itinerating 
libraries,  44^ 

Bruml>ack  free  library.  Van  Wen 
(O.),  traveling  library  work,  HT- 
SH\ 

Buffalo  lil)rary  chili,  limnc  lil>r:iry 
work,  13r>\ 

Buffalo  public  library,  ti-avcliiig  li- 
bi'ary  work.  73\ 

Caesar,  Sir  .Iiilius,  traveling  bnok 
collcctiiiiis  of,  37-. 

Oaliforuin,  I  raveling  lilir.iries  in, 
11 1«. 

Cambridge  lEng.l,  university  ex- 
tension libraries,  44'''. 

Cambridge  univei'slty,  traveling  li- 
brary work,  14:'.'. 

Canada,  traveling  libraries  In.  i:'.7'- 
41^ 

Capitol  libi'jiry.  in  Xew  Yoi-k  state 
library,  29". 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburg,  home 
library  work,  13."^' -30'. 

Cataloguing  books,  rjri*-5(P. 

Cathedral  free  circulating  library. 
New  York,  1r;ivellng  lil)rary 
work,  72'. 

Character,  developed  tlirough  read- 
ing, 4-. 

Charging  system,  (!l'-n2'. 

Charging  tray,  58'. 

Charts,  traveling,  9\ 

Chicago  bureau  of  charities,  home 
library  work,   136". 

Chicago  library  club,  home  library 
work,   ll'.<t'. 

Chicago  imiversity,  traveling  li- 
brary work,   125'-2t>\ 


Children,  home  libraries  for,  9^ 
130"-37';  traveling  libraries  for, 
20'. 

ChippeAva  Falls  (Wis.)  traveling  li- 
brary association,  work  of,  100'. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  puldic  library,  trav- 
eling library  work,  S7'. 

Clrcnlatinii    of     tr:ivellng    libi'aries, 

m\ 

Classifying  books,  55". 

Clubs,   libraries  for,  9";  application 

for  libraries,  52''-53''. 
Colorado,     traveling     libraries     in, 

110''-ir. 
Condon    public    library,    Humphrey 

(Neb.),     traveling     lil>rai-y     work, 

109". 
Connecticut,    traveling    libraries    in. 

7(t''. 

Davidson,  Mrs  H.  A.,  on  relation 
of  libraries  to  study  clubs,  14--17'. 

Dcdaware,  travi'llng  libraries  in, 
75'-70\ 

Delivery  stations,  object,  7". 

Denmark,  traveling  libraries  in,  44'- 
45'. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  originates  state  sys- 
tem of  traveling  libraries,  oO\  44". 

Duplicates,  of  books  in  traveling 
I  lil)raries,  16^  38';  of  traveling  li- 
braries, 4G»-47\ 

Eastman,  W.  R.,  work  for  travel- 
ing libraries,  30'';  New  aid  to  pop- 
ular education:  free  traveling  li- 
braries, 45^-50'. 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.),  Woman's  club, 
traveling  library  work,  100"-1'. 

Education,  character  supreme  thing 
in.  4-;  effect  of  invention  of  print- 
ing, 3".     See  also  Books;  Reading. 

El  Paso  county  (Col.),  traveling  li- 
brary work,  111\ 

England,  traveling  libraries  In,  141°- 
44'. 

Environment  libraries,  55';  object, 
20--22';  plan.  21''-22\ 

Exchanges,  29'. 
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Extension    centers,    application    for    |   Ilowells,    W.    D„   on    influence    of 


libraries,  52\ 
Extension  libraries,  in   Oxford  and 
Cambridge,     44°;     in    New     York 
state,  4i¥,  54'-5.V. 

Fairchild,  Mrs  S.  C,  on  home  li- 
braries, 133-:)4'. 

Farmers,  libraries  for,  9%  22^-24'. 

Fees,  60'. 

Fines,  rules,  00°. 

Fire  engine  houses,  libraries  for,  9°. 

First-day  school  association  of  the 
New  York  yearly  meeting  of 
friends,  travelins"  library  work, 
72^ 

First-day  school  committee  of  llic 
Kaltimore  yearly  meeting  of 
friends,  traveling  lil)rary  work, 
TG"-??'". 

Fitzpatrick,  Alfred,  on  library  ex- 
tension in  Ontario,  i;>8'-39\ 

Franklin  county  (O.),  traveling  li- 
brary work,  88^. 

Free  libraries,  (P;  source  of  insiiira- 
tion  and  information,  f/;  a  neces- 
sity, 6-;  in  rural  districts,  24". 

"Free  library  of  Philadelphia,  travel- 
ing library  work,  73"-74-. 

Free  traveling  libraries,  l>y  W.  11. 
Eastman,  45'-50\ 

Georgia,  traveling  libraries  in,  79'- 

81';  countj'  libraries  in,  81'. 
Goldsboro     (N.  C.)     woman's     club, 

traveling  lil)rary  work,  79'. 
Greenbay     (Wis.),     <'lul>     women's 

traveling       library       association, 

work  of,  y\C\\ 

Hampton  (Ya.)  nnrmal  and  agricul- 
tural institute,  traveling  lilir.uy 
work,  77--78\ 

Heard,  Mrs  E.  P...  rcjiorl  nn  libra- 
ries of  Si'MlKiard  air  liin-  lailway. 
122''-''.'i' 

Helena  (.Mont.)  pui)iie  iilir.iix,  lioiiie 
iibiary  work,  1."'.7'. 

llniur   libraries,  t>\   i:50"-.".7-. 

Hotels,  libraries  f-.r.  9\  20»-27'. 


popular  novel,  34*-35'. 

Humphrey  (Neb.),  f!ondou  public 
library,  traveling  library  work, 
109^ 

Hutehins,  F.  A.,  work  for  Wiscon- 
sin traveling  libi'aries,  31". 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  on  reading,  42\ 

Idaho,  traveling  libraries  in,  112\ 

Hes,  (ieorge,  Work  of  traveling  li- 
braries, 3(y-32=. 

Illinois,  traveling  libraries  in,  89'-- 
92^ 

Illinois  association  of  domestic  sci- 
ence,  traveling  library  work,  89-''- 

Illinois  farmers  institute,   traveling 

library  work,  89''-S>0\ 
Illinois     university     state      library 

school,     traveling     library     work. 

92-. 
Indiana,   traveling  librai'ies  in.  88''- 

8i)^ 
Injuries    to    i>roperty.    penalty,    "9'; 

to  Itooks.   rales,  (Kf-yjV. 
Interiibrary   loans,  27". 
Iowa,   traveling  libi-aries   in.  107'-8-. 
Itinerant  libraries,  in  Scotland.    13'- 

44^;  in  AiUiU-ica,  441 

J.  D.  Witter  free  traveling  library 
association,  Wisconsin,  97"'-99*. 

Kansas,  traveling  libraries  in,  108'- 

Kansas  ('ity  (Mo.)  mother's  union, 
traveling  library  work.  128"-29". 

Kentucky,  traveling  libraries  in, 
84-85^ 

Kleidograph.  18°. 

Lanterns  and  slides,  29^  OTi'. 

Librarians,  adopt  aggressive  nielli 
o<ls.   (;"-7'. 

Libraries,  antiquity,  3';  disposition 
of  old  books,  35'-3G';  function  of 
modern,  42'-l3-;  reference,  0";  re- 
lations to  schools,  41 '-42°;  school 
district,  8^  30";  state  aid,  10';  sub- 
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sf-ription.  G";  for  traveliuj?,  not 
tnivcliii.n-  libraries,  37-;  trustees. 
42-;  township,  2r)--2G'.  See  also 
EnvironuKMit  libraries;  Exteusioii 
libraries;  Free  libraries;  Home 
liltraries;, Special  subject  libraries; 
Tr.-i  veil  Mil'  li))rai-ies. 

liibrary.  influence  of.  5^-7^;  original 
character.  (>'. 

"  I.,ibrary  barrens,"  39^. 

Library  car,  9". 

Liltrary  cards,  (i3'. 

Library  idea,  development,  G^-7'"'. 

Lijilit houses,   libraries  for,  9",   11.")'. 

Literature  cjf  knowledge,  '>';  of 
power,  5^ 

Loans,  interlibrary.  27';  to  individu- 
als, 27-;  in  New  Yorlc  state  li- 
brary, 27'-28'. 

London.  National  liberal  clul>.  vil- 
lajie  libraries  of,  144=. 

London,  I'rrieiv  of  irrieirs.  travelinii' 
library  work,  144'. 

Louisiana,  travelinu'  libraries  in. 
82-'. 

Lumbei-  caniiis.  liliraries  for,  9\ 
]?.S'-;!9'. 

McGill    university,     1  )i'p;irt  ment    of 

travclin.!;-  libi'nrics,   woi'k  of,   i;;7''- 

38\ 
Magazines,  disposition  of  old,  3G'.  • 
.Maine,  traveling  libraries  in,  GG*. 
Man.  evolution  through  books,  4^-5^. 
Mankato    (Minn.l    tr;iveling    library 

association,  woi-k  of,   107''. 
Afaps,  traveling.  9^ 
Marinette    (Wis.)    free    traveling   li- 

brarj^  association,  work  of,  101'. 
Maryland,     traveling     libraries     in, 

7G''-77\ 
Massachusetts,     traveling    libraries 

in,  68^-69'. 
Medical  librai'ies,   traveling,  22'. 
Melboiu'ne.    traveling    libraries    in, 

44'. 
Mending  books,  G4'''. 
Michigan.  travi4ing  libraries  in.  92"- 

94^ 
Mining  camps,  libraries  for,  9". 


Minneai)olis  Avomen's  council,  trnv- 

<4ing  library  work,  107'. 
Minnesota,     traveling    lil)raries     in, 

iNlissouri,      traveling      liliraries      in. 

10S\ 
Montana,      traveling     libraries      in, 

110'. 

Napoleon,  traveling  book  collec- 
tions of.  37". 

National  alliance  of  the  nnitari.in 
and  other  Cliristian  women,  (rav- 
eling iilirary  worlc,  t2S\ 

National  congress  of  mothers,  trav- 
eling library  woi-k.  129'. 

Nebraska,  traveling  librai'ies  in, 
109\ 

New  Kngl.ind  traveling  libnu-y. 
work   of.    127'-2S'. 

-New  .lersey.  traveling  libraries  in, 
74-7ril 

New  South  AVales  public  libra I'y, 
ti-av(ling  Iilirary  work,  14r)--4G-. 

.X.  V.  (state),  school  distr.ict  libi-a- 
ries,  8-',  30'';  aid  for  li]irari(  s.  10'; 
library  laws.  10",  24".  4.")';  travel-, 
ing  libraries  in,  70'-73'. 

New  Y'ork.  .\guil;ir  free  library  so- 
ciety, traveling  library  work,  71'. 

.New  Y'ork.  Cathedral  free  circula- 
ting library,  traveling  library 
woi-k,  72'. 

New  Y'oi'k  Central  railroad,  ti-avid- 
ing  libraries  of,   12o'-21'. 

New  York.  First-day  school  associ- 
ation of  tlie  New  York  yearly 
meeting  of  friends,  traveling  li- 
brary work,  72-. 

New  Y'oi'k  public  library,  travelin.g 
librar.v  work.  70'*-71';  home  li- 
bra i-y  work,  1.34^ 

New  Yoi-l;  state  assembly  of 
motliers.  (rav(4ing  library  work, 
129\ 

New   Y'ork   state  library,  loans.  27*- 

28'. 
New    York    state    traveling    library 
system,   summary,  43°-G5''. 
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New  York  Tiiiicfi.  on  woiiieu's  clubs,    '    Queen  Anne's   comity   (Md.i    ti'avcl- 


13'- 14^ 

Newnrk  tree  public  lilnary.  travcl- 
inij:   libi-ary   work,  75". 

Xortli  Adams  CNfass.)  public  library, 
travclini^  library  work.  <i!)". 

North  Carolina,  travclin.n  libraries 
in,  78'-7U\ 

North  Dakota,  travclin.L;-  libraries 
in,  110'. 

Northern  Minnesota  traveling  li- 
brary association,  work  of,  KMJ'. 

Ohio,   traveling  libraries  in.  85^-88"; 

county  lil)raries,  S7=-SS'\ 
Ontario  traveling  libraries,  work  of, 

13S--:«)'. 
Ordering,  l)ooks.  rui'. 
Oregon,   traveling  libraries   iu.   ll'J'. 
Overdue  books,  rules,  02'. 
Oxford  (Eng.),  university  extension 

libraries,  44°. 
Oxford  university,  traveling  library 

work.  141' -4-_''. 

Packing  boxes.  ,")1)^. 

Pennsylvania,  traveling  libraries  in. 

73 '-74% 
riiil.i(lel|)liia    free  library,    traveling 

lil»rary    work,   73''-74'. 
Photograplis,  tiaveliug,  21P.  U.j". 
Pictures,     traveling,     sec    Traveling 

pictures. 
Pittsbiu-g,    Carnegie    library,    home 

libra r.v  work,  13.7-30'. 
Placi-  cards,  (;:','. 

I'olice   stations,    liliraries    for,   U"'. 
Polish    national   .-i  Ilia  nee   (of    U.    S.t 

and    traveling   libraries,    work    of. 

12(i: 
Pratt    institute    free   library,    home 

library  work.  13.5'. 
Press,    commendation    of    traveling 

libraries,  2'J'-30-'. 
Printing,     invention    of.     effect    on 

education.  .'!". 
rid\  idcnee    lU.    1.1    socii'ly    fnr    or- 
ganizing    charily,     home     lilirary 

work,  132'-33'. 
Public   libraries,   .sec   Free   librarie:^. 


ing    libraries,    7(>". 

Ranck,  S.  H..  Forgotten  traveling 
libraries,  44'. 

Headers  cards,  Gl'. 

Heading,  advantage  over  listenin.g, 
4^;  value  of  comparison  in,  .34'; 
value  of  consecutive,  20';  educa- 
tion of  taste  for,  34--35^;  in  farm- 
houses, 22"-24';  importance,  3*-5'; 
of  popular  novels.  34''-35^  selec- 
tion and  supervision,  5'.  »S'ec  also 
Books. 

Reading  camps.  138--3J)\ 

Receipt  cards.  (i3'. 

Reference  liliraries.  ()'■;  traveling, 
17^-18'. 

Renewals',  rules,  (i<)',  62'. 

Reserves,  rules,  (K>',62^ 

Return  notices,  04'. 

Review  of  repieirs,  London,  traveling- 
library  work,  144". 

Rhode  Island,  traveling  libr.iries  in. 
70'. 

Rochester  (Minn.)  traveling  library 
association,  work  of.  107\ 

Rockford  (111.)  i)ublic  library,  trav- 
eling library  woik,  '.>2''. 

Riir.'il  lilirary  rxtension.  24"-2<>'. 

San  I'rancisco.  .Merc.-'.nlile  library 
association,  traveling  librar.v 
work,   IIP. 

School  district  libraries,  8\  3(P. 

Schocds,  relations  to  liliraries.  4P- 
42'";  ajiplicaiion  for  libraries,  5P- 
52^ 

Scientilic  collections,   traveling,  J>\ 

Scotland,  itinerant  libraries  in,  43*- 
44^ 

Seaboard  .lir  line  r;iilway.  travel- 
ing liliraries  of.    121"-2;;'. 

Selection  of  books,  30',  32"-33\  .3.5'. 

Shelflisting,  od'. 

Ships,   libraries   for.  !i".    IT,    11.-.--1.5\ 

Size,  of   tr.iveliiig   llbr.-irjes,  ."„S',    l.".", 

special  suli.ject  libraries.  28--2!)\  4('.". 
54'. 
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State  aid  for  libraries,  10^ 

Stout  free  traveling  library,  Wis- 
consin, 95'-97'. 

Study  clubs,  traveling  libraries  foi', 
13"-17';  object.  13'-14^;  relation  to 
libraries,  14=-17^  book  sel(>ction 
for,  14"-17';  application  for  libra- 
ries, 52'. 

Sununer  schools,  application  for  li- 
braries, 52'. 

Syracuse,   home   library  work,   I.3.V. 

Taxpayers,  application  for  libra- 
ries, 51". 

Tennessee,  triveling  lil)raries  in. 
83''-84'. 

Texas,  traveling  libraries  in,  82''- 
83». 

Time    limit,    of    traveling    li])raries. 

Tomahawlv  (Wis. I  free  travt^ling 
libraries,   woi-k  of,  U'.y. 

Toini  and  coitiitry.  on  the  popular 
novel,  34'-35\ 

Township  libraries,  in  New  York 
state,  25";  in  AVisconsin,  25''-26'. 

Transportation  of  tr.'rveliug  libra- 
i-ies,  31)',  GO-. 

Traveling  libraries,  allied  agencies, 
113'-37-;  application  forms  for, 
StF-SS^';  applications  of  ide;i,  S'-9«. 
36';  bulletin,  43-;  as  business  ven- 
tures, 32'';  care  and  use,  OP-02"; 
central  offices.  3O'-40'';  circulation 
of  first,  47'-48';  duplicates  of 
books,  V:,\  38';  duplicates  of  li- 
bi'aries,  46"-47';  economy  of,  7'; 
essential  part  of  modern  library 
movement,  7^;  field  of,  9";  fixed, 
38*,  53"-54';  conditions  of  lending, 
59''-61^;  nature  of  early  libraries, 
45'-46-';  need  of,  7^-8';  origin,  30'- 
37%  43''-50';  outfit,  5S'-59'; '  popu- 
larity of  first,  49^;  preparation  of 
books  for  circulation,  47",  55*-57''; 
for  propagandizing,  32*;  receiv- 
ing, 64*;  reception  of  first,  49'-50'; 
record  'of  books  in  early,  48°-49°; 
official  records,  62*-64';  result  of 
transportation  facilities,  3°;  secret 


of  success,  S'';  luze,  38",  45*,  46°; 
spread  of  system,  '31';  state  vs 
local  centers.  40'-41=;  states  legal- 
izing, 113-;  statistics  of  first,  47'; 
for  study  clubs,  13''-17*;  summai-y 
of  NeirV  York  and  other  systems, 
43-'-147''';  true  progenitor  of  mod- 
ern, 43';  report  of  use  suggested, 
17';  summary  of  use,  64'-65'';  vol- 
umes, 53". 

'i'raveling  jticturcs.  9\  65". 

Traveling  reference  libraries,  17'- 
1S\ 

Tupper,  Iliram,  American  lyceum, 
44". 

U.    S.    lighthouse    board,    traveling 

libraries,  115\ 
U.   S.  navy  department,   Kurcau  of 

equipment,        traveling        library 

work,   114'-15l 
University    extension    libraries,    in 

Oxford    and    Cambridge,    44";    in 

New  York  state, '46',  54'-55''. 
Utah,  traveling  libraries  in.   111'. 
Utley.  H.  M.,  (pioted,  18'. 

Van  ANi'rt  (O.).  HruMd)ack  fiee  li- 
brary, traveling  library  work.  87*- 
S8\ 

Vermont,  traveling  libraries  in,  67'. 

Victoria  (Australia)  public  library, 
traveling  library  work,  146--47". 

Victoria  university  (Manchester, 
Eng.).  traveling  library  work, 
143«-44*. 

Virginia,  traveling  libraries  in.  77-- 
7S-'. 

Volumes,  in  New  York  state  trav- 
eling libraries,  53". 

Washington,  tr.iveling  libraries  in. 
1]2'-13\ 

Wausau  (Wis.)  free  traveling  li- 
brai"y  association  of  the  Ladies 
literary  club,  work  of,  101*. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  library  associ- 
ation, work  of,   123*-24«. 

Wilmington  (Del.),  New  century 
club,  traveling  library  work,  76^ 
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Winnebago  county  (Wis.),  Board  of 
libraries,  traveling  library  work, 
101°. 

Winona  (Minn.)  women's  clubs, 
traveling  library  work,  lOT. 

Wisconsin,  library  law,  25'-2(>'; 
traveling  librai-ies  in,  31^  95'-10o'. 

Wisconsin  free  library  commission, 
work  of.  lol'-l'. 

Women's  clubs,  promoters  of  travel- 
ing library  syst-em,  10'; 

traveling  library  work:  in  Ala- 
bama. 81"-S2-;  Colorado,  llO'-ll'; 
Delaware,  75*-T6';  Georgia,  79-- 
80";  Illinois,  90^-92=;  Kentucky,  84^'- 


85";  Maryland,  70";  :Missouri,  108^ 
New  York,    10'- 13=;   Oregon,   112'; 
Tennessee,  83»-84-;  Texas,  82^^-83"; 
Wisconsin,  100=.  104''-~j\ 
Worhr.s  trork,  e.Ktracl  from,  30--32^ 

Young  men's  Clu'istlan  association 
of  New  York  city,  railroad 
branch,  traveling  library  work, 
120^-21". 

Young  men's  Christian  association 
of  North  America,  army  and  navy 
department,  traveling  library 
work,   115''-17^ 
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HOME    EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT 

Reports    Bulletins    Finding  lists    Circulars 

Gaps  in  the  series  show  that  uumbers  omitted  are  replaced  by  later  editions 
or  for  other  reasons  are  out  of  print.  Numbers  preceding  titles  should  be  used 
iu  ordering ;  e.  g.  an  order  for  "  10  copies  of  E  31 "  means  10  copies  of  Publio 
libraries  and  poinilar  education  by  Prof.  Adams.    Eeports  and  bulletins  are  octavo. 

Reports     1894-date.     Albany      1895-date.     Price 'je^c  a  vol. 
Bulletins.     Albany    1891-date.      Price  to  advance  subscribers  c^oc  a  year. 
El  (Regents  bill.  17)     University  extension.    52P.  Nov.  189 1.  Price  10c. 
E3  (Regents  bul.  19)    Extension  teachers.     44p.     Oct.  1892.     I^ice  ^c. 
E5  (Regents   bul.    21)     Development   of   university   extension.     6op. 

May   1893.     Price  loc. 
E7  (Regents  bul.  27)  Extension  teaching.     72p.  July  1894.     P-ice  10c. 
E9  Summer  schools.     Ed.  2,  enl.     i44p.     July  1895.     P-ice  i^c. 
ElO  Russell,  James  E.      Extension  of  university  teaching  in  England 

and  America.     ii2p.     Oct.   1895.     P-ice  15^. 
El  I  Study  clubs.     234P.     Nov.  1895.     Price  25^. 
E12  Rep't  of  extension  dep't  1894.      7op.     Oct.  1895.     Pice  \oc. 
E15  Class  list  of  a  $500  library  recommended  for  schools.     Ed.  2,  rev. 

36p.     Nov.  1896.    I^ice  ^c. 
E16  Public  libraries  report   1895.     i68p.      Oct.  1896.     Price  i^c. 
E17  Extension  teaching  report  1895.    48p.    Mar.  1897.    Price  5^. 
E18  Library  of  500  books  and  35  periodicals  selected  for  use  in  N.  Y. 

state  hospitals.     28p.     Mar.  1897.    Price  5^. 
E19  Summer  schools;   2d  annual  sup.     82p.     May   1897.     Price  loc. 
E20  Public  libraries  report  1896.     172P.      June    1897.     Price  15^. 
E21  Study  clubs:    annual  report    1896.     96p.     Nov.    1897.    Price  10c. 
E22  Extension  teaching  report  1896.     54p.    Nov.  1897.   Pi'ice  loc. 
E23  Study  clubs  :  annual  report  1897.     92P.     Jan.  1898.    Price  loc. 
E24  Public  libraries  report  1897.     184P.  Ap.   1898.  Price  15^. 
E25  Summer  schools  report  1897-98.    Sop.    July  1898.    Price  loc. 
E26  Extension  teaching  report  1897.     5op.    July  1898.     P^ice  5^. 
E27  Public  Hbrarles  report  1898.     72p.   July  1899.     P^ice  loc. 
E28  Extension  teaching  report  1898.      3op.     Aug.  1898.    Price  5^. 
E29  Study  clubs  report  1898.     loop.     Dec.  1900.     P^ice  15^. 
E30  Summer    schools  report  1899.      48p.     July  1899.     Price  ^c. 
E31    Adams,    Herbert  B.    Public   libraries     and    popular    education. 

230P.  il.  2  maps.     June  1900.     Price  40c. 
E32  Traveling   pictures   and    schoolroom  decoration.   158P.  il.      Dec. 

1900.     P-ice  $1. 
E33  Public  hbraries  report    1899.      i84p.      Feb.    1901      Price   25*:. 
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E34  Extension  teaching  report  1899.     52P.     Mar.  190 1.     Price  \^c. 

E35  Study  clubs  report  1899.     62p.     Mar.  1901.     Price  xt^c. 

E36  Summer  schools  report  1900.     6op.     Sep.  1900.     Price  loc. 

E37  Study  clubs  report  1900.     K,6p.     Ap.  1901.     P^ice  loc. 

E38  Public   libraries  report    1900   with    statistics.     is6p.     May  1901. 

Price  2^c. 
E39  Extension  teaching  report  igoo.     In  preparation. 
E40  Traveling  libraries.     isSp.     Sep.  1901.     Price  2 ^c. 

Traveling  library  finding  lists.     7ixi2icm.    Price  2c  each. 

Annotated  class  lists  of  libraries  for  lending  to  local  libraries,   communities 

or  extension   centers.     For  information  regarding  this  system  of  libraries, 

address  Home  Education  Dep't,  Albany  N.Y. 
Lists  i-io,  miscellaneous;  100  volumes  each. 
Lists  11-15,  17,  18,  21,  24,  25,  27,  29,  30,  32,  33,  35,  36,  38,  39,  40,  41, 

43,  44,  miscellaneous ;  50  volumes  each. 
List  16,  Mountainside  hbrary,  102   miscellaneous  volumes  selected  by 

Edward  Eggleston. 
Lists  19,  20,  22,  23,  26,  28,  31,  34,  37,  42.     Young  peoples  libraries,  25 

miscellaneous  volumes  each. 
Economics.     One  list  of  50  and  one  of  25  volumes. 
Household  economics.     One  list  of  51  volumes. 
Agriculture.     One  list  of  60  and  one  of  33  volumes. 
French  history.     One  list  of  50  volumes. 
United  States  history.     One  list  of  50  and  one  of  25  volumes. 
United  States  history;  regents  reading  course.     One  list  of  26  volumes. 
Social  science.     One  list  of  100  volumes. 
Biology.     One  Ust  of  10  of  the  best  volumes. 
Money.     One  list  of  50  volumes. 

Spanish  war  library.     One  list  of  52  of  the  best  volumes  in  June  1898. 
Education.     One  list  of  25  of  the  best  volumes. 
American  literature.     One  list  of  25  popular  books. 
Child  study.     One  list  of  25  popular  books. 

Home  education  circulars.     1-36,  large  octavo,  price  in  quantities 
\c  for  each    8  pages;   37-date,    7^X12^  cm,  price  in  quantities    \c 
for  each  xd  pages,  Albany  1 891 -date. 
Single  copies  of  any  in  print  sent  free  on  application. 

C5  Moulton,  R:  G.  The  university  extension  movement.   i6p.  Nov.  1891. 

ClO  Adams,  H.  B.    University  extension  and  its  leaders.   28p.  Dec.  1891. 
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